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Preface. 


The best excuse which can be made for the publication of a 
Work such as that which is now offered to the world, is the 
plain statement of the reasons which originally led to its com¬ 
position, and of the objects which the author had in view 
when he commenced the task. And if, when the undertaking 
is accomplished, the same reasons still exist either in part or 
whole; if his labours be calculated to supply a want which in 
any measure continues to be felt, he must trust that the kind¬ 
ness of the public will excuse that vanity which induces him 
to hope, that his exertions may m some degree contribute to 
supply a desideratum among the elementary works of our 
country. 

The author of the present Sketch discovered after he had 
been admitted into orders, that the knowledge of English 
Ecclesiastical history which he possessed was very deficient. 
It was a pomt concerning which infoimation was not to be 
readily obtained, but in which he felt that he ought to have 
made diligent search during the professional preparation of 
himself, on which every educated man, T^ho is engaged in the 
instruction of others, is peculiarly bound to enter; he was 
distressed, that his knowledge of the sects among the philo¬ 
sophers of Athens was greater than his information on ques¬ 
tions .which affect the Church of England; and he determined 
to devote a considerable portion of those few hours which a 
laborious employment left at his disposal to the study of the 
history of our own church. 
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His pursuits were chiefly directed to those particulars which 
at the same time might supply him with real knowledge in his 
own profession, and he was disposed to hasten over periods 
which could furnish little but an acquaintance with facts, 
and an insight into ecclesiastical abuses The circumstances 
m which he was placed furnished him with an abundance of 
books; but this very fact made him more sensible of the need 
of some guide to direct him in the selection of them; and not¬ 
withstanding the kind assistance provided by a large number 
of clerical friends, he found a diversity of advice, which per¬ 
plexed rather than facilitated his progress. He sought m vain 
for a general history of the Church of England, which might 
furnish him with a map of his intended journey; for those 
which exist are rather large surveys than maps; m which the 
general features are laid down on so extensive a scale, that 
they never exhibit a commodious view of the whole 
He determined, therefore, to draw up a sketch for himself, 
to lay down the great landmarks as distinctly as he could, and 
to fill up the details in such a manner as circumstances would 
allow. And conceiving that his own map, with all its imper¬ 
fections, might be useful to others, he constantly framed it as 
he proceeded, thinking that when his task was accomplished, it 
might either remain as a private memorial of his own studies, 
or be given to the public when the academical labours of the 
author were at an end, m case no work of the same description 
should previously supply the wants of individuals situated as 
he had been. When this period had arrived, and he hardly 
felt satisfied with the publications which had appeared, he 
ventured to print the present volumes. Mr Southey's Book 
of the Church hardly satisfied him. 1 Mr. Carwithen has given 
a very faithful description of the country through which he 
has passed, but he has not sufficiently pointed out the more 


1 Dr. Short begs leave in this edition to apologise to Mr. Sonthev for 
^ re ®?°?\ USed , lm whlc h ought never to have been prmtcd, 

rea i° n 1 ! now omitted > especially as the new 
e^tion of Mr Southey's work has obviated the want of references to 
which allusion is there made. Second Edition Terences, to 
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striking features to which the attention of the traveller must 
be directed, if he wishes to obtain an idea of the whole terri¬ 
tory. Many of the other writers who might here be men¬ 
tioned have examined only a pait of the history of our chuich, 
and are perhaps liable to other objections. 

A larger work than the present would probably have been 
better suited to a greater variety of readers, a small one, if it 
be wisely composed, will seek the immediate benefit of one 
class only, and trust to the chance, that whatever is useful to 
one description of persons can hardly prove uninteresting to 
others. The professed object of these pages is to facilitate 
the studies of young men who are preparing themselves for 
the offices of the Church, through their academical pursuits 

The careful perusal of two small volumes 1 may prevent 
them from being ignorant on those points on which general 
information is ordinarily expected: and prepare the way foi 
more extensive studies, by furnishing them with the means 
of arranging systematically the knowledge which they shall 
otherwise acquire. 

If such a book had fallen into the hands of the author 
twenty years agone, his labours might have been more pro¬ 
fitably dnected m the same course*, for there is a certain 
quantity of knowledge necessary on every subject, before we 
shall proceed effectually to the acquisition of more*, and it 
often happens that the want of this is not supplied, till the 
more active duties of life prevent the clergyman from taking 
advantage of those channels of information which would 
otherwise have been open to him. 

In the execution of this work, there is hardly enough of 
detail to satisfy the inquisitive; but while {bassists him in his 
pursuits, it may prevent the idle from being totally ignorant 
on ecclesiastical history ; it is with this view that the author 
has directed his particular attention to those points which 
constitute the history of the Church of England as it is at 


1 The first edition was printed in two volumes 
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present established, to the Thirty-nine Articles for instance, 
the translations of the Bible, and the Prayer Book. 

It is probable that feelings of personal kindness may induce 
some individuals, who are possessed of a greater knowledge on 
ecclesiastical history, to favour these volumes with a reading; 
and they may wonder that the studies in which he has been 
engaged have not convinced the writer of the imperfections of 
his work, and the objections which may be raised against the 
attempt to crowd the whole history of our church into two 
small volumes. In extenuation of his defects, he would only 
plead the difficulty of the task, and beg them to examine the 
question on its right grounds The work was composed when 
the author had an abundance of books, and but little time to 
use them; and has been prepared for the press in a small 
country village, where he has the command of his time, but 
of no hbrary save his own private one. If, therefore, he had 
extended the limits of his work, the attempt must have been 
made under many disadvantages, of which they only can be 
fully aware who have once possessed a free admission into 
large libraries, of which they have been subsequently de¬ 
prived. An occasional access to libraries is extremely useful 
for purposes of reference and collation; but he who collects 
materials for history must search among a variety of books 
which the hand of time has consigned to oblivion, and which 
are frequently unworthy the attention of the general reader; 
and no one can do this who is not resident among public 
libraries; nor can it be regarded in any light less serious 
than a national calamity, that the necessary labours of those 
who reside in the universities almost preclude the possibility 
of their deriving %ny extensive advantages from the treasures 
which are preserved around them. 

In despair, therefore, of accomplishing anything more 
worthy of the subject, yet hoping that his present labours 
may not have been totally thrown away, he commits himself 
to the kindness qf his friends and readers, with a full con¬ 
viction that none of them are more fully aware of the de¬ 
ficiencies of these volumes than himself. With regard to 
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actual mistakes, lie presumes that many may be discovered, 
arising partly from the extensive range of history which he 
has been forced to embrace, while the reader will criticise 
that portion with which he is best acquainted; he will ask, 
therefore, for a fair indulgence from those who have never 
engaged in such a task, nothing doubting that he who knows 
the difficulty of avoiding such errors, from experience, will 
use that forbearance which the case requires. 

Some persons may object that the opponents of the Esta¬ 
blishment are occasionally depicted in too favourable colours, 
and the defects of our common parent held up to view with 
less cautious respect than becomes a dutiful son of the Church 
of England. Let such remember, in the spirit of meekness, 
that there is a higher body to which we belong, and that the 
Church of England is no further our mother than as she 
proves herself a church of Christ. If such a charge be reason¬ 
ably substantiated, no one will be more ready to find that he 
has been deceived than the writer of these pages, he has 
always endeavoured to search for the truth, and he hopes that 
in this pursuit he may never grow weary. To say that the 
Church of England is imperfect in constitution and practice is 
only to say that she was partly framed by human beings, 
and is administered by men; but to pray that her mal¬ 
administrations may be corrected by her friends, and her 
deficiencies supplied by those who understand her constitution, 
is the petition of one, who while he admires the Church of 
England, believes that neither communities nor individuals 
are infallible. 

And if the perusal of these volumes shall be accompanied 
with a portion of that amusement which their composition has 
afforded the author; if they shall contribute to excite in the 
breast of others that love and admiration for our church 
which their preparation has confirmed in the heart of the 
writer, their publication will fully answer the desires of one 
1 who believes that the best reformation of the Church of Eng¬ 
land would be to reduce her m practice to what she is in 
theory who believes that her doctrines are such, that he 
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who ventures his eternal safety to her guidance is taking a 
secure path; and that the framework of her establishment 
is that which, under God’s providence, is best suited, m the 
present state of the Christian world, to preserve and dissemi¬ 
nate our holy faith among the various branches of society. 


Kings Woethy* 


April 1832. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


The circumstances of the author of tins sketch are so changed 
since he mote it, that they will sufficiently account for his 
reprinting the work with little or no alteration. The Rector 
of Bloomsbmy ought to be engaged in other tasks than that 
of writing ecclesiastical history. The public have taken off 
the first edition as rapidly as could have been expected, 
considering its extent and the nature of the work; and m 
offering a second m a cheaper form, the Author has consulted 
the convenience of those for whose use it was originally de¬ 
signed; m this edition he has corrected such errors as his 
friends have kindly pointed out to him, and he places it 
before students m Theology, with the hope that it may assist 
them in becoming acquainted with the history of the Church 
of England; and that they may derive as much practical 
advantage from this pursuit as he has obtained from it, m all 
the different circumstances to which his clerical duties have 
called him. 


Rectory, St, Gteorge’s, Bloomsbury 
Agril 1838 
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227. Lord Surrey’s execution. Danger of attainders. Number of person^' 

executed during the reign. Henry’s character; he was ungrateful 
to his servants, but well seived, he was selfish 
^28. He was possessed of considerable natural talents and virtues, but these 
were all spoilt by want of restraint over himself; cruel, liberal 
minded when not irritated, with all his vices a great instrument in 
the hands of Providence, which worked good out of eVil. 

229 The papal power thrown down by opinion as well as law. The people 

taught to think for themselves. The clergy plundered, and'deprived 
of the means of acquiring wealth by the attack which had been made 
on the doctrine of purgatory. The Bible dispersed, and children 
instructed 

230 Corporal presence still held. Celibacy. The service in Latm Ec¬ 

clesiastical Courts Auricular confession, the evils of it 

231 The influence of the Reformation in Germany not considerable during 

this reign. 

232 The Protestants write to England and France Henry answers them. 

He sends ambassadors to &malcalde and Brunswick. Agents sent to 
London. The points to which they object. The act of the Six 
Articles puts an end to the whole discussion. 

a 2 
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APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER V p 112 

ON THE DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES 

241. The question to "be examined Whether the transfer of property aid 

the Reformation, and whether it, was beneficial. 

242. Monasteries originally nch, and useful as places where the arts of pea 

were securely exercised. 

243 The Danes restore monasteries. Benefit of the right of asylum. 

244. Lay fiefs a premium on war; ecclesiastical foundations on peace, ai 
therefore practically beneficial 
245 Architecture, literature, and trade promoted by them 

246. By degrees they become less useful 

247. Monasteries favoured bvthe people, because they supported theyounp 

branches of the nobility and gentry ; and were good landlords m 
charitable to the poor Celibacy directed the exeitions of eve 
churchman to the extension of his order 
248 The monastic establishments would hardly have been thrown doi 
without some external force, this was provided m the rapacity 
Henry The doctrine of purgatory examined Many plans for t 
application of the wealth of the dissolved foundations. 

249. Henry’s plans construction of harbours Bacon’s, a seminary i 
diplomacy. 

50 v Impropriations continued, a great evil. 

251 Question as to the application of the Church revenues Education pi 
moted by assisting those who are already possessed of the means 
instruction. University wanted m the north of England 
252. Lands of corporate bodies are comparatively unproductive Activity 
education promoted by competition. 

253 Evils and, hardships immediately arising from the dissolution 
monasteries 

254. It is wonderful how easily the property was taken away from t 

monasteries, it ultimately fell into the hands of the industrioiis 

255. At the time the transfer was most injurious. 

256 Destruction of property and libraries, loss to history. 

257 Many persons thrown out of employment; there were then too mai 

agricultural labourers. 

258 Amount of the transfer of property; the effects of it injurious at t 

time. 

259 The ultimate results beneficial Benefits of a church establishing 

The laity chiefly instrumental in bad appointments. 


APPENDIX B. TO CHAPTER V p. 125. 

DOCTRINES PREVALENT AT THE END OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII 

271. T%ge treatises put forth by authority. The doctrines contained 
\ retrograde. 

des inserted in the Institution. Points in which the Evuditi 
^advanced towards the doctrines of our church. The order 
the '^hirty-mne Articles convenient for examining these doctnn 
Arrangement of the tracts themselves 
273 With regard .to the Trinity, the church of England agrees with that 
Rome. , * 
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274. With regard to the standard of faith, the difference is greater in appear¬ 

ance than m reality The Decalogue admitted, exception of the 
fourth commandment. 

275. Original sm. Freewill. Justification bv faith Good works. Works 

done before Justification, and of supererogation 

276. Christ alone without sin. Repentance. Predestination Universality 

of redemption. Salvation through Christ alone. These doctrines 
not so distinctly laid down as in the Thirty-nme Articles 

277. Articles relating to the church. Errors of Rome not stated. Diversity 

of rites does not destroy unity. Purgatory, masses, and exequies. 
Images Invocation of samts. 

278. Seven sacraments; difference with regard to different sacraments 

Baptism; penance, and the Lord’s supper. The other four not 
equally necessaiy The difference as to the manner m which the 
church of England holds these is merely concerning the name In 
baptism the cbnsm retained 

279. Penance or repentance, the sacramental part of it consists in absolution 

Doctrines of the churches of England and Rome; that of the 
Erudition nearer the church of Rome; danger of this doctrine 
Orders; two only mentioned m Scripture, different from either the 
church of England or Rome. Confirmation. Extreme unction. 

280 Transubstantiation. Matrimony. Celibacy of the clergy. 

281 Traditions and ceremonies The king’s supremacy. 

282. In doctrinal points the Erudition made small progress. Differences 

between the two churches. Papal infallibility the curse of Rome. 

283. Points of difference between the Institution and Erudition . Transub¬ 

stantiation; ceremonies, Justification by faith, m which the latter 
had gone back as to its doctrines. 


CHAPTER VI p, 135 

301. Lord Hartford made Protector. Cfanmer retiring m Ins disposition 

Wnothealey injudicious, this circumstance favourable to the Refor¬ 
mation 

302. The common people hasty in reforming, some persons reprimanded for 

it. Craumer anxious to destroy images. Gardiner writes in favour 
of them. 

w 303. Henry VIII left monev for masses and obits; the progress of opinion 
not rapid; delayed by giving preferments to monks who had been 
turned out from monasteries. Poverty of benefices a hindrance to 
the Gospel. 

304. Opponents to reformation strong. Cranmer uses civil authority against 

them. Visitation for ecclesiastical matters Images which had been 
abused to false devotion, to be taken down. • 

305. First book of Homilies published. Erasmus’ Paraphrase to be set up 

in every church. Petition for the dead altered. Injunction sent 
forth. 

306. The reformers strengthened by the success in Scotland. Severity used 

towards opponents. Bonner and Gardiner sent to prison. Mary 
remonstrates, and objects to any alterations during her brothers 
minority. 

307. The parliament repeal the severe laws. Communion in both kinds 

granted the laity. Private masses forbidden Laws about bishops 
and their courts. Chantries given to the crown; alarm about 
colleges. * 
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308. Images removed. Proclamation against innovating. Communion 
examined, questions proposed, many superstitious notions still 
retained. 

309 Communion Service published* Auricular confession left optional; the 
evils arising from confession have made Protestants neglect it 
These arose from the corruption of the early customs of the church 
The church of England recommends it, but neglects it 
310. Gardiner imprisoned for refusing to preach according to notes given 
him from court. Cranmer’s Catechism 
311 Bill for the marriage of the clergy. The law of God does not enjoin 
celibacy, and the imposing it is injurious to morals. The secular 
clergy bound by no oath 

312. Psalm singing Pish enjoined to be eaten on fast-days, to support the 

fisheries. Sir Thomas Seymour, the admiral, executed 

313. Ecclesiastical visitation Examination of points of faith. Transub- 

stantiation. Consubstantiation Doctrine of the church of England. 
314 Disputations m Oxford and Cambridge on transubstantiation. 

315. Anabaptists, confusion about them, a commission appointed against 

them. Joan Bocher burnt. Edward unwilling to sign the warrant; 
Cranmer urges him. George Van Pare burnt 

316. The new Liturgy drawn up with great moderation Wisdom of having 

the old prayers in Latin, an odd argument in its favour. 

317. Infant baptism and predestination the causes of differences in the 

church Dissolute morals prevalent Labouiers out of employment. 
.Risings in Norfolk and Devonshire. The demands of the rebels. 

318 Bonner deprived of his bishopric for not preaching as he was directed. 
319. The fall of Protector Somerset, The earl of Warwick (duke of 
Northumberland) joins the reformers. Old service-books destroyed. 
Ordination service prepared. Heath sent to prison. 

320 Gardiner detained m pnson, and deprived of his bishopric 

321 Hooper entertains scruples about the dresses, Cranmer, Ridley, and 

Bucer argue against him The question of conformity 

322. Common Prayer reviewed. Prayers for the dead, exorcisms, &c, 

objected to by Bucer: his book given to Edward VI. Edward’s 
own book 

323. Ridley made bishop of London, his visitation Altars changed into 

communion-tables. Preaching on week-days stopped. 

324. Many foreign Protestants fly into England John A’Lasco the superb 

mtendent of the churches m London. Many learned men received 
by Cranmer hia plan of a Protestant union 

325. The Forty-two Articles prepared, no grounds for deeming them a 

compromise of opinion. 

326. Common Prater altered. Six kings preachers appointed and sent 

through, the country. 

327. Mary’s chaplain imprisoned for saying mass: she will listen to no 

arguments on the subject. 

328. Execution of the Protector His death attnbuted to the duke of 

Northumberland. Means taken to injure him m the opinion of his 
nephew 

329 Acts of parliament. Liturgy, holidays; fasting, eating fish; mar¬ 
riage of the clergy. The parliament dissolved 
J30 Commission for reforming ecclesiastical courts Poverty of the church. 
Degrading employments of the clergy. See of Gloucester suppressed 
w from poverty Spoliation still earned on 
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331 See of Durham divided by act of parliament- The palatinate given to 
the duke of Northumberland, and Tonstal deprived for misprision of 
treason. The larger Catechism (Ponet’s) authorized 

332. Edward’s foundations: St Bartholomew’s hospital, Christ’s hospital, 

and Bridewell, 

333. The duke of Northumberland persuades Edward VI. to leave the crown 

to Lady Jane Grey ; the crown lawyers unwilling to draw the deed; 
Cranmer unwilling to sign it, Judge Hales refuses 

334. Edward near his death, his character, by Cardan Cranmer’s and 

Ridley’s speech to Cheke 

335. State of the church of England. The lower orders not generally fond 

of the Reformation , the upper orders bribed to approve of it, the 
clergy averse to it. Morals depraved by the transfer of property, 
and the destruction of the power of the ecclesiastical courts 

336 Erastianism of the church of England. The question discussed, whether 
the religion of our church be a parliamentary one Too great tern- 
pcral power of the church of Rome produced a reaction. 

337. The power opposed to reformation considerable, danger of delay from 

the state ot the king Opinions of Cranmer very Erastian 

338. Churchmen drew up the reforms; the parliament or king sanctioned 

them. The alterations must depend on their own merits 

339. The commissions granted to the bishops destroyed the nature of a 

ministry. The bishops generally entertained opinions at variance 
with them, and their acts must be valid This does not decide 
whether Cranmer were wise in his proceedings. 

340. There was not only need of reformation, but of restraining innovators, 

and the exertion of the temporal power was probably alone adequate 
to both these ends. It cast out superstition and preserved episco¬ 
pacy, and the decent ceremonies of religion. 

341. Our standards drawn from Lutheran sources. Melancthon invited to 

England, and consulted with regard to the Articles ot 1536 j many of 
the Forty-two Articles borrowed from him; article on consubstan- 
tiation. Services formed from Lutheran sources 

342. The documents of our church not original; wisely borrowed from other 

souices She alteied as little as she could; and where she was forced 
to alter, borrowed from previous reformers. This the wisest plan of 
proceeding. 

CHAPTER VII. p. 168. 

351. The religious opinions of Mary unfavourable to her cause Some 
persons doubt as to Edward’s power of leaving the crown by will 
Lady Jane Grey. 

352- Maiy proclaimed queen; her error in promising more than she could 
perform, or perhaps meant to do 

353. Gardiner chancellor; his prudence in wishing to bring matters con¬ 
nected with religion to the state in which Henry VlII. left them; 
afiaid of Pole. Precipitancy of the Roman Catholics Bonner rein¬ 
stated in his see. 

354 Prohibition of preaching. Restoration of the deprived bishops Maiy 
hostile to her Protestant friends, many Protestants fly beyond sea. 
The bishops prepare for persecution. 

355. The parliament repeals the act of Edward Lady Jane Grey attainted j 
Cranmer comprehended in the bill, 
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356. Cardinal Pole legate, hi3 arnval delayed by the advice of Gardiner 

The idea of any personal attachment on the pait of Mary unfounded 
The parliament unfavourable to the Spanish alliance and to the 
papal supremacy. 

357. The convocation attacks the Common Piayer and Catechism. Six 

Protestants advocate the cause of the Reformation , their arguments 
borne down by clamour. 

358. Public disputations useless, a remark of Weston The supposed in¬ 

fallibility of Rome incompatible with free discussion 

359. Dislike to the Spanish match Wyat’s rebellion. Mary strengthened 

by it Lady Jane Grey executed Severity in the other executions 

360. Anti-reformation The married cleigy aie ejected Bishoprics void 

Haste in these proceedings. 

361. Abrogation of oaths Disputation at Oxford. Patience of the 

sufferers 

362. The prisoners at Oxford appeal to heaven , those m London decline a 

disputation , declaration of faith published by them 

363. The marriage of the queen produced no respite to the reformers. 

Revenge mixed with persecution The evil temper on both sides. 

364 Reconciliation with Rome Attainder of cardinal Pole reversed, his 
arnval in England, he inveighs against those who detained church 
property; bull of Paul IV. against them. Gardiner’s policy 
365. Discussion with regard to persecution. Gardiner’s sufferings, his 
book on the divorce republished. A sort of inquisition established 
366 Persecution, little effect produced by it, general feeling against it 
Philip and Alphonsus oppose it Mary soured by Philip s neglect 

367. Steps for detecting heretics; torture employed Thanks given to those 

who sanctioned persecution Many fly or apostatize. Disputes m 
Germany. Troubles at Frankfort. 

368. Pole adverse to persecution; overruled by Gardiner. Gardiner’s death 

and character 

369. Foundations of Mary; her sincerity m this Reforms passed in con¬ 

vocation. Pole intends to publish the remodelled Institution of a 
Christian Man, and a#New Testament 

370. Cranmer burnt, his degradation by Bonner and Thirlby; his fall; 

reflections on it; his condemnation after recanting fortunate for 
him; his character; what our church owes to him. 

371. More persecutions Ministers everywhere found to carry on their 

task. Housekeepers ordered to keep their apprentices from burnings. r 
Books brought from abroad, dissensions there. 

372. Cardinal Pole consecrated archbishop of Canterbury. Mary establishes 

religious houses; destroys documents unfavourable to her friends 

373. Visitation of the universities; they disturb the hones of reformers. 

Commission granted to Bonner. Pole unable to restrain perse¬ 
cution. • 

374. Paul IV. enraged at Pole; takes away his legatme powers Peto re¬ 

fused admission into England Loss of Calais. Money granted by 
parliament More persecutions; numbers who suffered during the 
reign; people forbidden to pray for the sufferers 

375. Death of Mary; her character; sincere; morose. Death of Pole, his 

character. 


CHAPTER VIII p 188. 

401 The varied prospects of Elizabeth on ascending the throne. Fears 
from the Roman Catholics. Errors of the late reign. 
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402 Prudence of her conduct She sends to Philip, to Rome Paul IV. 
refuses to acknowledge her as queen; a step injurious tu the Roman 
Catholics of England. She strives to unite all her subjects. A 
committee appointed to examine the church services ; some prayers 
allowed in English Preaching foibidden. Her personal deportment 
conciliating. 

403. Coronation performed by Oglethorp • the other bishops refuse to assist 

Parliament. The supremacy is lestored to the queen without 
the name Oath of supremacy imposed, with severe penalties m 
case of refusal 

404. Tenths and first-fruits restored to the crown Power of exchanging 

property between vacant bishoprics and the crown: the evil of 
this. 

405 Act of Uniformity Disputation held m Westminster Abbey; the 
confusion which ended it is due to the Roman Catholic bishops; 
points disputed Objections of the bishops to any discussion before 
the laity 

406. The convocation is adverse to reform Injunctions set forth. Declara¬ 
tion concerning the supremacy. High commission established 

407 Ej*ection of the Roman Catholic clergy Appearance of combination 
among the bishops , they were treated generally with moderation. 
Heath Bonner dies in prison. One hundred and eighty-nine clergy¬ 
men ejected, many of them holding high preferments , the concilia^ 
tory measures of the queen 

408. Abuse of images inquired into; opinions of the queen on this point. 
She retains a crucifix in her chapel. Wrong in her temporizing 

409 Bishoprics filled up. Difficulty of consecrating the new bishops. Parker, 
archbishop of Canterbury, consecrated. The story of the Nag’s 
' Head consecration 

410. Defective state of the clergy Inadequate persons ordained. Poverty 
of the church. Its causes 

411 The bishops employed m their dioceses, and in preparing reforms. 
Jewel’s Apology published. 

412. Act concerning the oath of supremacy , injurious tendency of it. The 
Thirty-eight Articles published. Noel’s Catechism. Second book of 
Homilies 

413 Review of the Reformation. Fundamentals of Christianity more 
clearly established The rejection of transubstantiation enforces the 
personal responsibility of each individual Christian. The clergy the 
guides, not the judges of their brethren Fallibility of the church. 
Political state of the clergy altered by their marriages, and their 
diminished wealth. Poverty of the bishops. Evils arising from the 
Reformation Spoliation, subjection of the church to the state , 
want of ecclesiastical discipbne , neglect of th# means of rehgious 
improvement; confession; lasting, want of restraint over the flock 
in the clergy. 


CHAPTER IX. p 204. 

414. The peace of the church disturbed by disputes about trifles. The 

church of Rome used too many ceremonies ; the foreign reformers too 
few , their opinions adopted by the exiled English. 

415. The question of dresses. When may the subject refuse to obey? 

When should the government press uniformity ? What is the duty 
of an ecclesiastical officer ? May it not he Ms duty to obey himself, 
without pressing others ? 
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4X6 The act of uniformity enjoined the dresses of the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI Elizabeth presses uniformity, objections to the cap 
and surplice ; most of the clergy comply, Sampson and Humphrey 
refuse; they are deprived 

417 Difficulty of j'udgmg on such questions Greater indulgence might 
probably have been used with advantage 

418. Opinion of Jewel, who disliked the dresses, yet conformed Sandays 

adverse to them. Gnndal complied against his goodwill Parker 
had entertained doubts Whitgift had petitioned against them. 

419. Foreigners advise submission The Scotch church wrote in favour of 

the nonconformists 

420. Elizabeth very peremptory. Parker irritated, and not well supported 

by the court the difficulties of his situation. 

421. The puritans resisted the civil power vested mthe hands of the bishops : 

and the struggle by degrees became partly political. 

422 Both parties in the wrong Parker not suited to concession, which was 
at first easy He was harsh in comparison with Grindal, and 
conciliating towards the London clergy 
423. Objections of the puritans Book of Common Prayer. Church music 
Discipline of the church Bishops and the non-election of ministers 
Scarcity of ministers Non-residence. 

424 Baptismal service; sign of the cross, answers made by the sponsors. 

Lay baptism Churching of women. Cathedral service. 

425 Discipline. Episcopacy, either totally obj’ected to, or disliked, from 

the wealth and power of the bishops The presbytery possessed of no 
spiritual power. Civil liberty connected with the question. 

426. Ordination without election. Want of parochial discipline The 

church had neither the power possessed by the church of Home, nor 
the influence which was in the hands of the presbytery. Principles 
of spiritual jurisdiction. The want of power in the inferior clergy 
the real cause of complaint 

427. Prophesymgs; manner of carrying them on, the queen adverse to 

them ; useful in themselves, but liable to abuse. She pillaged the 
church by means of an act which enabled her to exchange lands 
with bishops 

428. Ecclesiastical commission; its power indefinite and oppressive. Com¬ 

missioners of concealments The church of Norwich in danger. 

4$9 Impolicy of Elizabeth in this. Insecurity of property. The queen 
wasteful of the property of the church and crown The clergy im-f> 
provident She paid her courtiers by this means, because she would 
not apply to parliament. 

430 Poverty of the church. The crown pillaged the higher clergy and 
they the lower. Lay patrons were often guilty of simoniacal con¬ 
tracts. Loss of fees and personal tithes, (a) Question of church 
property. r 

431. The church m need of quiet. The people ignorant The low church 

wished to innovate , the high church were negligent and covetous 

432. Open rupture caused by a proclamation sanctioning the advertisements 

Thirty-se-veu London clergy ejected, they form separate congrega¬ 
tions, and adopt the service of Geneva. Many conform, though 
they disliked the English service. 

433. Many nonconformists at Cambridge. Cartwright opposed by Whit- 

gift ; he is silent, and vacates his fellowship The admonition to 
parliament 

434. Convocation. Ecclesiastical law discussed Canons made, but not 

ratified. 
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435. This question before the commons. Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 

carum printed, the discussion concerning church matters suppressed 
by the queen, her skill in restraining the growing power of the 
house, a second attempt of the house Law requiring subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. Concerning the age ol priests and 
deacons That no lease of church property be good for more than 
twent} r -one years, and about letting tithes 

436. The universities incorporated. Poor laws established. 

437. Roman Catholics; they generally conformed till the bull of Pius V. 

Pelton affixes it to the palace o t the bishop of London Severe act3 
against the Roman Catholics 

438. Mam executed Foreign seminaries. Persons and Campian. 

439. The unjustifiable treatment of Roman Catholics arose from the 

injudicious zeal of themselves and their leaders. Association 
formed to revenge the queen’s death. Elizabeth to blame m not 
marrying. 

440. Treatment of the Roman Catholics; the abstract justice of it discussed. 

The principles on -which Pius excommunicated Elizabeth incom¬ 
patible with civil society. 

441. How far a missionary pnest was implicated in this. Persons and Cam¬ 

pian. The modification of the bull a fallacy. 

442. Foreign Roman Catholic courts rendered conciliation almost impos¬ 

sible ; the case a pitiable one on both sides; causes of it Political 
character of the Reformation 

443. The political tyranny of Rome aided the Reformation. The infallibility 

of the church leads to persecution. 

444. Comparison of the executions under Mary and Elizabeth 

445. Injustice of legal proceedings during this reign All parties were ready 

to persecute. Sampson Bacon. Pwitans. 

446. Presbytery established at Wandsworth. Mutual animosity. Birchet. 

Prophesymgs put down in the diocese of Norwich The queen 
the real cause of severe measures. Death and character of 
Parker 

447. Grindal offends the queen by patronising prophesymgs; writes to her. 

The bishops ordered to suppress prophesymgs. Grindal is confined 
to his palace, and tenders his resignation, the convocation petition 
in his favour 

448. Character of Grindal, he conformed, though opposed to the dresses, but 

would not compel others to conform Elizabeth’s conduct uuwise. 
Discipline overturned. The puritans are increased. Petition of the 
parliament to diminish the power of the bishops. 

449. What the treatment of the puritans should have been. Dissent was 

then totally prohibited If they had been bougie with for a time, 
many would have come over, and the feeling of opposition to the 
civil government would have been avoided. Elizabeth tried to sup¬ 
press sermons Conformity should have been requned of those who 
were entering mto orders, and education promoted; the growth of 
civil liberty would not then have endangered the church. 

CHAPTER X. p. 241. 

450 Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, stnct in enforcing uniformity 
and requiring subscription to the three Articles; the tmnisters of 
Kent and Suffolk apply to the council, the archbishop proceeds 
with vigour. 
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451 Inquisitorial Articles, ev officio meio , dispute as to their legality, 

Lord Burleigh dislikes them Discussions earned on in presence of 
some of the court Many considerable persons hostile to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the church Lord Leicester, Beal, and Sir F Knowles 
Articuli pro clero, 

452 Objects of the puritans; a preaching ministry; they would attack choirs 

and impropriations. The introduction of the presbyteiy, of new 
ecclesiastical laws The whole stopped by the queen. 

453, Parliament Acts for securing the queen’s person, and agamst Jesuits 
and seminary priests, the first levelled agamst Mary queen of Scots. 
Forces sent into Holland. 

454 Travers and Hooker, dispute between them. Hooker writes his Eccle¬ 

siastical Polity Travers silenced (b) Presbyterian orders 

455 Babmgton’s conspiracy Mary queen of Scots tried and executed The 

injustice of this proceeding 

456 A bill brought m to alter the whole ecclesiastical laws Some members 

sent to the tower Firmness of the queen Judicious acts of con¬ 
vocation 

457 Spanish Armada The good conduct of the Roman Catholics. Much 

blame due to Allen and Persons. Wtyght and Others maintain loyal 
opinions. 

458. Martin Marprelate The press taken. Many puritans in trouble, they 

refuse to take the oath ev officio mero, A party formed to change 
the constitution of the church. Cartwright hardly dealt with (a) 
The nature of the oath ex officio mero. 

459. No government could safely allow the proceedings of the puritans; but 

unnecessary seventy was used towards them. Eusebius Pagit. 
Bishops much hated; mismanagement on their part. 

460. Argument m favour of episcopacy. The question of episcopacy not 

settled in the New Testament; settled early m ecclesiastical history. 
A very strong moral proof in favour of it 

461. Treatment of the libellers. The outrages of enthusiasts not properly 

chargeable on the puritans. The satires of Tom Nash useful 

462. Severe laws agamst puntans and Roman Catholics, some executions 

of priests ; the Roman Catholics themselves the cause of these per¬ 
secutions. Dispute between the Jesuits and seculars Declaration 
of loyalty from the seculars (a). The number of Roman Catholics 
who suffered 

463 Disputes at Cambridge on Predestination Barret recants. Theques- p 

tion discussed at Lambeth. 

464 The Lambeth Articles; the dogmatical language of them failed to pro¬ 

duce peace or conviction in Cambridge or elsewhere Baro opposes 
them (a) Whether they were forbidden by authorit} 7 

465 Greater peace in the church caused by the growing age of the queen 

and archbishop. The moderation of the house of commons. 

466. The puntans become more moderate. Browne Cartwnght repents of 

his violence. The wntings of Hooker and Bancroft. Character of 
Cartwright. Good effects of moderation 

467. Character of Elizabeth; her selfishness ; love of money and of power; 

treatment of Roman Catholics and puntans. 

468. In herself she was disposed to favour the Roman Catholics; their con¬ 

duct offended and alarmed Protestants, she hated the puritans; was 
friendly to education , hut very peremptory about church matters, 
in consequence of which Grindal remonstrated with her Her own 
disinclination to marriage made her dislike it in others, and par¬ 
ticularly in the clergy (a). Marriage of the clergy. 
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469. Elizabeth was very religious, but an enemy to free and impartial dis¬ 
cussion , she proved herself a great monarch 

470 Death of Elizabeth, the earliest account of it her melancholy; par¬ 

takes of the offices of religion ; dies quietly 

471 Little progress had been made in essentials m the church , the puritans 

most to blame, though they had not been treated wisely Difficulties 
against which the bishops had to strive Many of the bishops very 
unlit men Sad state of the universities 


APPENDIX C TO CHAPTER X. p 266. 

HISTORY OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 

481 The Forty-two first published m 1553 their title ; appended to a short 

catechism , the history of their composition uncertain 

482 The committee for reforming ecclesiastical laws appointed, 1549 

Cranmer directed to frame the Articles, they were submitted to 
Cecil and Cheke, as well as to others; Ridley is supposed to have 
assisted him 

483 Whence did Cranmer draw the Articles ? The Augsburg Confession; 

papers of the committee of doctrines, 1540; from his own researches, 
and from Luther and Melancthon 

484 The Forty-two Articles not sanctioned by convocation, few of the 

clergy subscribed them. 

485. Articles examined m 1562. Parker prepares them for the convocation; 
they alter them , the Thirty-eight printed A bill concerning sub¬ 
scriptions to the Articles brought into the commons; stopped by 
the queen m the lords, in 1571 Elizabeth allows the bill to pass 
The subscription limited to the articles of faith and the sacraments 
The Thirty-nine reviewed by the convocation, subscribed, and 
printed 

486 Contro\ erted clause in the twentieth article; testimonies concerning 

it, the question agitated m the examination of Laud, 1637 

487 Idea of the author with regard to the controverted clause. Jewel 

publishes the Articles 

488 Laud not to blame about the twentieth article. The subscription at 

present dates from the canons of 1604. Parker and the bishops did 
not authorise this clause 

CHAPTER XL p 274. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 

491. Necessity of examining the Reformation in Scotland Benefit of 

f radual reform. The Reformation had been long preparing in 
Ingland, and advanced very slowly. 

492 A combination of circumstances contributed to the Reformation in 
England, and tended to moderate its proceedings. 

493. The light of the Reformation was much later before it broke on Scot¬ 
land Deaths of Hamilton and Campbell. Further persecutions 
Avarice of the nobility Combination between the crown and the 
clergy. Cardinal Beaton. Political circumstances of England and 
S Gotland. Wishart burned. 

494 Murder of Beaton. The castle of St. Andrew’s reduced by the French. 
The English interest connected with the reformers, interests of these 
two countries. Hostility of the reformers to the government.* The 
Congregation formed. Use of the Common Prayer. 
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495. Mill burnt. Arrival of Knox, his natuial impetuosity Destruction 
of monasteries. The Reformation established Political difference 
between the churches of England and Scotland. 

496 Faults of Knox, his sternness did not convince those whom he re¬ 
proved, and was dangerous to the minister himself. Advantages of 
mildness 

497. Political tendencies of the Reformation m Scotland, founded on re¬ 
sistance ; danger of this ground; moderation might have produced 
the same effect 

498 Its moderation an argument m favour of the church of England The 
preference to he given to this chinch over that of Scotland The 
feelings which arose from the difference in the constitution of the 
two churches, productive of considerable effect m the subsequent 
history. 


CHAPTER XII. p. 284. 

501. Tranquil succession of James Dr Neville congratulates the king from 
the church of England A favourable impression produced by James. 

502 The puritans eager for refoim. The Millenary petition, the contents 

of it The difficulties in reform The bishops directed to make in¬ 
quiries. James anxious for information. 

503 The summons to the conference held out no prospect of a free discus¬ 

sion. Alarms of the hierarchy. Divines consulted. 

504. Conference at Hampton Court Confirmation. Absolution Baptism. 

505 Objections of the puritans to the Thirty-nine Articles, 16th, 17th , it 
is desired that the Lambeth Articles may be introduced. 

506. Confirmation; always performed by bishops. More objections to some 

of the Articles. 

507. Catechism. Sabbath. New translation of the Bible Popish books. 

Petition for a preaching and praying ministry. Lessons from the 
Apocrypha. 

508. Cross m baptism. Questions proposed to the children. Surplice. 

Marriage service. Churching of women. Ecclesiastical censures. 
Prophesymgs 

599. The bishops return their answers. The king speaks m favour of oaths 
ex officio. Adulation offered to his foolish vanity The scruples of 
the nonconformists those of weak men. They request indulgence for 
certain ministers, and offend the king. The superior wisdom of the 
king himself. 

510. Barlow’s account of the conference, so favourable to the episcopal party,' 

that it has been attacked without reason, 

511. Galloway’s account in reality confirmatory of Barlow’s (b). Bancroft’s 

and Galloway’s accounts. 

512. Convocation. Canons; they are binding on the clergy. Translation 

of the Bible. Prayer Book. 

513. James deprives himself of the power of alienating church lands The 

pnntans and Roman Catholics offended at the favour shown to the 
church, 

514. The powder-plot; discovered hv means of a letter, Roman Catholics 

implicated; Oldcom and Garnett executed; the miracle of the 
straw, the church of Rome by its unwise conduct implicated its 
own members 

515. Penal laws. Penalties for not receiving the sacrament; for refusing 

the oath of allegiance, for reconciling persons to the church of 
Rome. Disqualifications imposed on the Roman Catholics; obliged 
to conform to the services of the church of England. 
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516. The oath of allegiance not wisely drawn up, Paul V forbids Roman 

Catholics to take it; Blackwell takes it, and is excommunicated 
for so doing. Laws put in force against papists, impolicy of so 
doing. 

517. James’s plan of a college at Chelsea for controversial divinity, not 

much required, and soon dissolved. 

518. James interferes about theological questions; about Conxadus Voistius 

at Leyden. Burns Legate and Wightman. It was determined that 
there should be no more public executions. The wisdom of conceal¬ 
ing intolerance. 

519. Growing respect for the Sabbath , the point made a party question. 

James publishes the Booh of Sports , many clergymen offended at it. 

520. Synod of Dort; delegates sent from England, injustice towards 

the remonstrants; the live points. Moderation oi the church of 
England. 

521. The king favours the Roman Catholics, on account of the Spanish 

match. Recusants released Abbot inveighs against toleration. 
Violent sermons James publishes a letter concernmg preaching, 
restraining the subjects of discourses, and limiting the licences , it 
produced no good effect 

522. Necessity of discussing politics, from their connection with the church; 

this will be done by examining the character of James. 

523. James too weak a man to make a good kmg, he possessed intellect, 

but no firmness, and was not true to his word. 

524 His ideas in church and state government were very extravagant, and 
his want of wisdom m talking about them created suspicions in his 
subjects The puritan party was esteemed hostile to the govern¬ 
ment m both. 

525. The Reformation made men think for themselves, and they began to do 

so in state as v, ell as church matters. 

526. Elizabeth was arbitrary but powerful, and consulted the good of the 

country. James, who was a weak man, and knew not how to govern, 
was guided by favourites, he hated the presbytery, but had abused 
the church of England till he came to this country. 

527. He disliked the temporal supremacy- of Rome, but was otherwise favour¬ 

able to the Roman Catholics, and yet he persecuted them , indistinct¬ 
ness on the question of the Roman Catholics, ill treatment of them 
their own ill conduct. Impolicy of the court in combining under the 
name of puntans all who in any way opposed the court. James a 
bad and weak man. 

APPENDIX D. TO CHAPTER XII. p. 309. 

HISTORY OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 

531. Four periods to be examined. The variety of readings and alterations 
in the same version. 

532 All the English versions are taken from each other. 

533. Early Saxon versions; Hampole’s , Wiclifs ; his method of trans¬ 

lating (c) ; the idea of a previous translation incorrect. 

534. Tyndale’B translation of the New Testament, Pentateuch, and Jonas 

" Joye makes alterations in the text. 

535. Coverdale’s Bible dedicated to Henry VIIL; he was not well suited to 

the task. Matthew’s Bible formed from the two former. 
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536. Cranmer’s Bible the same aa Matthew's. Taverner’s. An attempt at 

correcting the translation, which failed. 

537. Geneva Bible , persons engaged in it, notes objected to by James I 

538. Bishops’ Bible, or Parker’s Bible; tables affixed to it, marriage 

table. 

539 Rhemes and Douay Bible taken from the Vulgate 
540. Authorized version; undertaken m consequence of some observa¬ 
tions at Hampton Court, the persons engaged ; rules laid down for 
them ; great care used Question about a new translation. Arcli- 
* bishop Newcome * 


CHAPTER XIII p 317 

551. The government of the state influenced the affairs of the church 

from the stations which many churchmen held in the adminis¬ 
tration 

552. Montague attacked b} r the commons. Mainwanng fined by them 

Both of them made bishops. 

553. Laud urges the clergy to promote forced loans ; the clergy thus invested 

with an office little suited to their character, and made parties to arbi¬ 
trary proceedings, in the ideas of the people. 

554 Churchmen admitted into the pnvy council, star-chamber, and high- 

commission courts. The foundation and proceedings of the star- 
chamber, its illegal extension, severity of its punishments 

555 Court of high-commission The people angry at the dissolution of so 

many parliaments. Williams and Abbot treated severely ; Abbot’s 
real fault 

556 Feoffees of impropriations: they act without any legal authority , ac¬ 

cused of perverting the chanty to wrong purposes; exchequered, and 
the property forfeited to the crpwn. Laud ought to have managed 
the chanty himself 

557. Arminianism generally prevails ; particularly among those m authority 
m the church Declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles 
Bishop Davenant censured. Preachers at Oxford expelled. These 
acts create an hostility against the court and church, 

558 The Sabbatarian controversy The laxity prevalent in Roman Catho¬ 

lic countnes had been continued m the reigns of James and Elizabeth 
Disputes as to the name, the time of its continuance, the day of cele¬ 
brating it, and the manner of observing it; faults on both sides (a) 
Austerities of some preacheis 

559 Richardson suppresses wakes, (fee, m Somersetshire; he is brought 

before the pnvv council. The Book of Sports republished, enjoined 
to be read. The conduct of different clergymen. 

560. Sabbatarian question discussed, difficulty of tbe question, folly of the 
court anefc the ill effects of this on the church 
661. The proclamation might have done mnch good, if judiciously drawn up 

562. Seventy against Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton • irritation produced 

by it * they are brought back in triumph. Odium thrown on the 
bishops. 

563. Seventy used towards Williams. Injustice towards Osbolston; his 

libel against Laud. These circumstances prove the insecurity of the 
government. 

564. Scotch Liturgy. Hostility to bishops in Scotland. Alienation of 

church property, Elizabeth fostered this. James had gradually 
obtained some power for the bishops, and when he came to England 
endeavoured to unite the two churches. 
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565. The steps by-which James endeavoured to establish episcopacy. As¬ 

sembly of St. Andrew’s, and of Perth ; articles of Perth. 

566. The presbyterians petition Charles I Lord Balmiranoch condemned to 

death. The causes which contributed to render episcopacy unpopular. 
Imprudence of Charles. Bad state of the government 

567. Charles prepares to send down the Scotch Liturgy, drawn up by 

Weederbura. Canons sent down under a proclamation, the impolicy 
of this. The advisers of these measures quite inadequate to the task. 

568. Tumults arising from the use of the Liturgy, no one was anxious to 

suppress them. Hamilton the king’s commissioner at Glasgow. 
The general assembly rescind all that had been done The Covenant 
signed m Edinburgh, and a civil war begun, in which the king was 
unsuccessful. 

569. The same process was going on in England. Laud and the bishops were 

alienating the minds of the people by severity, and by enforcing 
ceremonies ; the absurdity of this conduct 
570 Canons framed , the questionable nature of their authority, the ab¬ 
surdity of them at such a moment; their enactments • the et ccetera 
oath the clergy directed to enforce them; their injurious effect 
with regard to the clergy. They would have made the clergy pro¬ 
moters of the illegal acts of the crown. 

571. An outline of the state of the country; necessity of reform The 

power of the king ill defined. The court of ecclesiastical commission 
prejudiced the nation against bishops. Laud attempted to defend 
corruptions, and his opponents were forced to attack the whole of the 
existing state of things The impolicy of Laud consisted in alien¬ 
ating the moderate party. The struggle was in the state, and epis¬ 
copacy was disliked as an engine of state 

572. Long parliament. Committees on church matters The crimes ob¬ 

jected to clergymen. The injustice of these proceedings. 

573. Attacks on the civil power of the church. Property cannot he retained 

without power Attacks made against the votes of the bishops 
They sign a protest, and are unjustly sent to the Tower. Bishop 
Hall’s Sard Measure The star-chamber and ecclesiastical commis¬ 
sion suppressed. 

574 The first steps tended to curtail the power of the bishops. When the 
war broke out, the loyalty of the clergy forced the parliament to de¬ 
stroy them as individuals, but it was on account of the aid from 
Scotland that the house favoured the presbytery 
jp75. Causes of the war; the existence of real abuses, and the unwillingness 
of the court to reform them till it was too late. 

576. Outline of the war. EdgehilL The king gains possession of Oxford 

Battle of Brentford. 

577. The parliament take Reading Sir R. Hopton takes Bristol The 

king loses time in besieging Gloucester. The siege raised, and the 
first battle of Newbury fought * • 

578. Advance of the Scotch army. The covenant forced upon England. 

Battle of Marston Moor, York surrenders. The army of Essex 
surrenders at Eowey. Second battle of Newbury. 

579. Faults and advantages of either party The royalists were gallant 

and vicious. The puritans were outwardly religious, regular, and 
covetous of plunder. 

580. Essex anxious to become the arbitrator of the war. The self-denying 

ordinance Cromwell continued in his command. Fairfax, general; 
hia merits Cromwell the secret contriver of these plans; his 
tajents in forming his army (a). The classes of persons who com¬ 
posed the two armies. 1 
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581. Campaign of Fairfax Battle of Naseby Reduction of the west. 

Charles surrenders to the Scotch Oxford surrenders The royalists 
destroyed by their own dissensions, arising from want of firmness m 
the king. 

582. Misery of England. The injustice of the parliaments towards Laud 

and Lord Strafford. Chailes much to blame m giving up the latter. 
Difficulty of drawing Laud’s character. 

583. Character of Laud. His objects good, his method of pursuing them 

unsound, difficulty of the times Laud advanced churchmen to 
defend the church, and increased the hatred of the people towards 
him; he so favoured Armimamsm as to make the Calvinists his 
enemies; he enforced ceremonies, and engaged the religious feelings 
of the country against him. As a minister he made the law bend 
to his wishes 

584. Many charges brought against him were groundless, he was guilty, 

but not of treason; he was not a hero , his defence pusillanimous ; 
his greatness in his afflictions 

585. The church and state were now thrown down, and it was necessary 

to reconstruct some form of government Archbishop Usher’s plan 
of combining episcopacy with the presbytery. The assembly of 
divines called Their constitution, and numbers 

586. Episcopalians, presbytenans, and independents. The preshytenans 

soon became the predominating faction, chiefly through the intro¬ 
duction of the covenant. 

587. Principles of the presbytenans Republican tendency of this form of 

government. Much more tyrannical over the laity than the episcopal. 

588. Independents. Their principles subversive of all church government 

Friends of religious liberty, supported by the politics of Cromwell. 
Erastians ; they made the church entirely political. 

589. Alteration of the Thirty-nine Articles The pnnciples of church 

government discussed The divine right of presbytery not esta¬ 
blished Erastiamsm prevails. Ordination placed in the hands of 
the assembly 

590. Works of the assembly. Directory; points in which it essentially 

differs from the church of England. Indefinite rules about ordina¬ 
tion The doctrine of predestination brought forward prominently. 

591. Constitution of the presbytenan church. The ministers and elders 

have the judicial power vested m them. The difference in this 
respect m the episcopal church. Deacons (a). Cause of the power 
in the presbytery. • 

592. The presbytery established m London and Lancashne only, and always 

under control of Parliament; objections raised to this restraint The 
claim of the jus divmum for the presbytery; it waa superseded by 
independency. * 

593. Independencj^destroys all church discipline , the army friendly to it. 

The chief officers, who were also preachers, disdained spiritual con¬ 
trol ; and the politics of the army disliked the republican tendency 
of the presbytery Independency established in Wales 

594. The object of the independents was liberty of conscience, the army 

joined them, and the presbytenans joined the republicans. Escape of 
the king; the object of allowing this. All tended to destroy the kmg. 

595. The presbytenans might have saved Charles, if he would have joined 

them. His disputation with Henderson, and firm adherence to 
episcopacy The soundness of his arguments. At Newport the 
kmg was assisted by several divines , but his reasoning abNewcastle 
was safer (c). Episcopal power 
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596. Character of Charles The people of England had determined to pay- 

no taxes save those which they had imposed on themselves, and the 
court would not concede this Laud tried to induce the church to 
maintain the government, but he had offended many of the lower 
clergy. 

597, Great want of confidence m the court. The concessions, when granted 

to force, were to be suppoited by further demands , and these were 
necessarily grounded on the insincerity of Charles. Evidence against 
him as to this point The real difficulty consisted in his weakness 
ot mind; when he had lost his crown- he became dignified in his 
misfortunes, his virtues 

598 Sufferings of the clergy- Many puritans driven to jom the parliament 
The royalists ejected on very small grounds, and without any formal 
proceedings Accusations made against them , ejected for refusing 
to take the covenant. The parliament most unjust m this proceed¬ 
ing One-fifth of the value of their preferments granted to their 
families. Number ejected 

599. Cambridge An order for respecting the property of the university 

disregarded. The Earl of Manchester reforms it, and ejects many 
members 

600. Oxfoid, of great assistance to the king during the war. Commis¬ 

sioners sent there to reform it. Their authority despised till sup¬ 
ported by soldiers. ‘ Reasons why the university could not assent to the 
covenantJ The suffering royalists aided the Restoration. The 
university filled up. The value of such establishments. 


CHAPTER XIV p. 368. 

601. The history of all popular revolutions the same. Reform only safe m 
the hands of the upper orders The power at the end of the war 
was m the hands of the army, and they chose to letam it 

602 Cromwell conquers Ireland, goes to Scotland, gams the battle of 

Dunbar. Charles crowned at Scone Battle of Worcester 

603 Cromwell, by threatening the countiy with the prospect of anarchy, 

from the insufficiency of his parliaments, assumes the protectorship 
(b). Instrument of government. 

604. The principle of his government, he attaches eminent persons to him ; 

seeks for fit men lor all situations. Justice The protector of pio- 
testants. 

605. Character of Cromwell, honest and patriotic at first. His own interest 

led him to wish for the death of the king; he became entangled in 
political plans, and lost his honesty, he was severe, hut never 
bloodthirsty , his treatment of the royalists 

606. The preshytenans had generally established themfblves in livings; 

hut they could not control the power which they had raised. The 
government found them ill-suited to its views, and ejected them by 
means of the Engagement The presbyterian ministry fond of tem¬ 
poral power. 

607. The independents raised the standard of religious liberty against the 

preshytenans; and when some of the presbyterians communicated 
with the Scutch, Mr Love was executed, their'power as a church 
was never established. 

608. Propagation of the gospel in Wales, the work of the independents; the 

ministers were here invested with no mmistenal authority, and were 
mere licensed and paid teachers 
b 2 
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609. The assembly formed the first bond of chinch government, and after¬ 

wards the Triers, they were vested with gieat power, and used it 
very arbitrarily, and as a political engine Oliver Cromwell’s decla¬ 
ration against the royalist clergy. 

610. Cromwell was a friend to toleration, which was granted to those who 

held ‘the fundamentals of Christianityquestion as to the meaning 
of this expression He would have tolerated Roman Catholics and 
Jews, but objections arose from different quarters 

611. The effects of the usurpation on morals; the accounts are very 

various. 

612. Baxter’s ministry at Kidderminster , he was elected lecturer, and after¬ 

wards took the sequestration of the living , he gathered a church in 
his own parish, and exercised discipline there Associations formed 
among mimsters, and not confined to any party. 

613. Objections to Baxter’s plans Separation between the godly and un¬ 

godly Meetings of the clergy then more wanted peihaps than at 
present 

614. Strictness of the independents as to admission into church union, they 

composed a confession of faith nearly resembling that of the assembly; 
their internal government democratic. The presbyterians publish 
directions about catechising. 

615. Walton and Clarendon give a sad account of the state of morahty. 

Some ministers of the Church of England continued their ministry. 
Sanderson and Boll. Skinner, bishop of Oxford, ordained many 

616. The episcopalians spent their time in sufferings and patient study, 

and thus assisted the Restoration Cromwell was practically not 
cruel Many resided with their fnends Oriental literature 
flourished. 

617. The features of religious fanaticism are generally the same everywhere. 

Forms had been regarded too much, and they were now laid aside 
altogether. 

618. Fox The conduct of the Quakers exposed them to punishment, which 

was often cruelly inflicted, but the fault was chiefly their own \ these 
Quakers unlike those of the present day. 

619. Anabaptists Antinomians Familists. Fifth-monarchy men. Con¬ 

fusion pi oduced by these differences and a want of toleration Morality 
injured by it. 

620 Laws against immorality very severe; concerning the Sabbath, un¬ 

cleanness, and plays. 

621 Laws against heretics James Navlor punished Fry expelled the 

house. Biddle tried for Socimanism. Corruptions produced by the 
war 

622. Marriage made a civil contract; the wisdom of this 

623 Difficulty abgut the succession of bishops, many methods of obviating 

it contrived, but rendered unnecessary by the Restoration. 

624 Canse3 of the Restoration. 


CHAPTER XV. p. 390. 

650. The presbyterians instrumental in restoring the king; they provided 

no safeguards for their own form of government, thinking themselves 
too strong to be in danger. 

651. The term preslytericm explained; they were not anti-episcopalians, 

but wished to confine the power of the bishop within narrow 
limits 
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652. Charles II was very civil to the presbytenans He refuses to omit the 
ceremonies of the church. There was no real coalition between the 
puritans and the court. 

653 The convention parliament contained many presbytenans; its acts 
prudent, which however were liable to be questioned, and several 
of the members were not chosen according to the writs; it is dissolved. 

654. Difficulties attending the Bestoration; the army is unwilling to be 
disbanded; some officers suspect that they had been made the tools 
of Monk; little money. 

655 The old and new royalists, each despising the other, and each importu¬ 
nate to obtain preferment from the king. 

656. State of the church The presbvterians were unfriendly to the govern¬ 
ment of the bishops, who were now restored The reversion of all 
church lands and livings created a vast transfer of property. Fel¬ 
lowships restoied, some innocent persons ejected. 

657 Episcopacy objected to> The presbytery sought the jurisdiction over 
their parishes ; this the real point at issue. 

658. The bishops feared that then- power would be taken away, and they 

tried to show that no alterations were necessary, and would make no 
concessions to the presbytery. 

659. The presbytenans wanted to show the necessity of changes, but were 

afraid to ask too much, for fear of offending their own party, and 
dividing among themselves, and equally unwilling to ask too little, 
lest the bishops should say that there was no cause for separation 
from the church. 

660 Origin of the Savoy conference. The king’s declaration from Breda 
had raised the hopes of the presbyterians, who presented a petition 
objecting to. 

661. The discipline of the church, the Liturgy, and ceremonies ; and prayed 
for alterations 

662 The bishops answered, that many of the evils complained of with re¬ 

gard to discipline weie remedied by law. That objectionable points 
in the Liturgy might be altered, and that the ceremonies were 
innocent. 

663 The nonconformists were induced to proceed, by a promise from the 

king that he would put forth a declaration to moderate between the 
contending parties. When this was shown to the nonconformists, 
Baxter drew up a violent paper, which was never presented. 

fi64. Manjr alterations are introduced into the declaration by the noncon¬ 
formists. A discussion at Worcester House. The presbytenans 
unwilling to tolerate others. 

665. The king’s declaration; it contains ample concessions as to the power 
of presbyters, the Liturgy, and ceremonies; and prays all to conform 
as far as they can. 

666 Sir Matthew Hale attempts to convert the declaration into a law, which 
is thrown out. Bishopncs offered to some of the nonconformists; 
Baxter refuses one; his reasons. 

667. The commission for the Savoy conference; they were to review the 
Liturgy, and draw up additional forms. 

668 The bishops demanded at once all the objections of the nonconformists. 
A committee formed for all the alterations. Baxter undertakes the 
additional forms. 

669. Baxter’s liturgy. The imprudence of drawing it up; his object and 
plan. The faults of the work. 

670 The objections to the Liturgy presented. Baxter’s petition for peace; 
the want of moderation m it. 
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671. They object to the Common Prayer generally, to the ceremonies, and 

discipline, particulars in which they requested alteration 

672. The answer of the bishops was moderate and sound , but not concilia¬ 

tory. Three of the promised concessions were never really made 

673. Answer of the nonconformists They agree to carry on a disputation. 

Bishop Cosms desires the nonconformists to distinguish between 
what was sinful and what was inexpedient m the Common Prayer. 
Baxter’s answer 

674. Inutility of the disputation. The time of the commission elapses 

through delays created perhaps on purpose. No good results from 
the conference 

675. The nonconformists present an address to the king. Baxter was much 

to blame m the whole transaction 

676. The concessions might have been more numerous, but the great ques¬ 

tion turned on discipline 

677. The question of discipline is one of great difficulty. The difference 

between discipline and government Church government a mixture 
of the two 

678. Discipline over the laity A conscientious mmister may now admonish ; 

it is doubtful whether further power would increase his spmtual 
utility. 

679i The nonconformists present a petition, and state their readiness to 
suffer patiently the penalties affixed to nonconformity. 


CHAPTER XVI. p. 414. 

701 Little good to he expected from conferences. The best method of 
attempting alterations. Convocation Review of the Liturgy. 
Alteration of the canons Articles of visitation. Consecration of 
churches. Grammar. Subsidy, the last raised by the clergy; how 
this change was effected, and its cousequenees. 

702. Act of uniformity. Its object different from that of Elizabeth. The 

practical tendency of the latter was, to make all conform ; of the act 
now made, to eject as many nonconformists as possible. 

703. A church must exclude from the ministry those who will not conform 

to its rules; hut on this occasion moderation might have been used, 
for so great a change of property was an evil; and much good might 
have been done by augmenting small livings (a) Augmentation 
of small livings. r 

704. Ejection of the nonconforming cleigy discussed. The country gene¬ 

rally unfavourable to them, which gave a full power to the church 
of treating them as they pleased. 

705. Moderate measures would probably have retained many nonconformists 

in the church; but this was not the object of the superior clergy. A 
saying of^heldon. 

706. The injustice of ejecting those who had obeyed a government de facto, 

and of making no provision for them. 

707. If they had proceeded on the act of Elizabeth, they would have divided 

the party The Prayer Book published very near St Bartholomew’s 
day: and that day selected in order to deprive the ejected clergy of 
the tithes of the year- 

708 Political feelings mixed up with these measures The governing party 
were uncertain as to the continuance of then power. The papists 
promoted these dissensions. 

709. Charles not unfriendly to toleration; he tnes to soften matters; his 
declaration. 
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710. Two thousand ministers ejected: who thus evinced their sincerity. 

Reordmation the chief difficulty. The delicacy of the question. 
Bramhall’s and Overall’s conduct about this it is unfortunate that 
nothing ol this sort was adopted (a) On reordination 

711. Seventies exercised on the nonconformists The church of England 

tries to defend herself by exclusive laws. 

712 Corporation act Select vestry act. 

713. First conventicle act. Second. 

714. Five-mile act; passed while the nonconformists were particularly ex¬ 

erting themselves dunng the plague 

715. Attempts at a comprehension Lord Keeper Bndgman, The king’s 

declaration for toleration. Repeal of the law against nonconformists; 
omitted by the clerk of the crown. Unconstitutional vote of the 
commons. 

716. The severity against dissenters prepared the minds of the people for 

toleration. 

717. The conduct of the nonconformists unjustifiable; they destroyed the 

" unity of the church for their own prejudices, the laws were impolitic 

in comprehending them all under one class 

718 Letters of foreign reformers. The nonconformists wished for certain 

alterations, and because they were not granted they caused a schism 
in the church Both parties became guilty, and taught other people 
moderation 

719 Latitudinanans The name first given at Cambridge. Men whose 

moderation displeased everybody. The term applied indistinctly. 

720. Laws against Roman Catholics. They are excluded from all offices, 

and from sitting in Parliament The Duke of York excepted The 
inutility of all enactments with regard to Charles II 

721. Plots; Oates’ The evidence questionable There was probably a 

general attempt to bring m the Roman Catholic religion, hut no 
design to murder the king The seventy against Oates m the next 
reign proves nothing 

722. Dangerfield’s plot There was no safety from the law, which was con¬ 

verted into a means of oppressing the subject 

723. The danger which threatened the ehurch was that to which the state 

was likewise exposed—viz., the introduction of the Roman Catholic 
religion by means of arbitrary power The high and low church 
party joined in repelling this. The court regarded the question as 
one of politics. The country looked upon it generally as a religious 
one. 

724. Attempts of Charles to establish the dispensing power The country 

adverse to toleration, and justly alarmed at the conduct of the 
crown. 

725. The nonconformists not worthy of praise for refusing toleration, which 

must have been extended to Roman Catholics. The exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from civil offices not inconsistent with toleration, 
but can only be defended on the plea of necessity. 

726. The civil history of the reign disgraceful. 

727. The plague. Many of the clergy fly; their places were quickly filled 

by thernonconforming divines. Reformation of morals promoted by 
it, Athens and London 

728. Fire of London The nonconforming ministers deprived of the charity 

which they had obtained from the city. The mutual criminations 
The nonconformists establish meetings. Several influential members 
of the establishment particularly useful. Violence of the noncon¬ 
formists. 
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729. Dissent and hostility to the government create a reaction among 

churchmen, who adopt extravagant notions of government. The 
Oxford decree framed hy Dr. Jane 

730. Lord Clarendon friendly to the republicans hostile to the church. 

Why? Burnet’s reason. In reality the presbytenans were unfit to 
govern The chancellor trusted to severity, and the adoption of it 
convinced men of the necessity of toleration 

731 Lord Clarendon supported measures of which he did not approve, his 

own opinions, therefore, are uncertain The feelings of the country 
fostered persecution The nonconformists would have persecuted in 
their turn The church certainly to blame 

732 Profligacy of Charles II , he sought ease, and arbitrary power was 

no further dear to him than as it procured him freedom His 
talents considerable, infamous for being willing to enslave England 
to France 

733. Profligacy fostered by religious dissensions. Fanaticism was followed 
by hypocrisy, by profligacy, by religious discord, but God raised up 
deliverance from oui very misfortunes. * 


APPENDIX E. TO CHAPTER XVI. p. 441. 

HISTOhY OF THE COMPILATION OF THE COMMON PRAYER HOOK. 

741. The Common Prayer Book was compiled from the services of the 
Roman Church The King's Primer published 1545, containing the 
Litany and prayers , republished by Edward and Elizabeth. 

742 The service for the communion after the mass , the first part m Latin, 
the second in English, 1548. Great moderation with regard to auri¬ 
cular confession. 

743. The whole service in Enghsh, 1549; this differs much from the 

present Liturgy, and may be deemed a connecting link between the 
missal and the Prayer Book (b). Differences from the present 
Liturgy. 

744. The prudence with which it was drawn up. An ordination service 

composed and published, 1550. 

745. Review of the Liturgy, 1552. Second of Edward VI. Bucer and Peter 

Martyr consulted It differs little from the present (b), Alterations 
between the Liturgy of 1549-1552. 

746. Liturgy of Elizabeth, 1560 ; few alterations from that of the second of" 

Edward VI, (b). Alterations, 1552-1560 

747. Alterations introduced by proclamation, 1604 fa). Alterations, 1560 

-1604 ' ’ 

748. Changes made while Laud was archbishop (a). Changes then made (b). 

Scotch Liturgy. 

749. Alterations made by the convocation, 1661. The work had been pre¬ 

pared, and was quickly carried through the house. This is the pre¬ 
sent Liturgy (b) Alterations now made 

750. Service for the consecration of churches; often attempted, but never 

authorised; drawn up by Bishop Andrews Four political services, 
for Nov. 5, Jan. 30, May 29, and the Accession 


CHAPTER XVII. p. 452. 

751. The contest decided in 1688 was a political one. James’s arbitrary 
notions , his very conversion to Romanism, political. 
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752. He aimed at arbitrary power, and preferred the principles of Romanism, 

because they are better suited to it than, those of the chuich of Eng¬ 
land. His sentiments about the bill of exclusion. 

753. The Protestants had driven the Roman Catholics into his arms, at 

his accession he promised to support the church of England; and he 
fancied that a party in the church would support his plans. 

754. The first acts of Janies were aibitrary A large revenue was settled 

upon him; he was blinded as to the real state of things, partly by 
the success with which his arms were crowned. His ciuelty. 

755 James’s cruelty was his own. No one can entertain any great respect 
for the religious principles of so vicious a man 
756, In order to check the opposition of churchmen^ James forbade pleaching 
on controversial subjects, and threatened to make a new valor for 
tenths and first-fruits. The church active m the popish controversy. 
James appoints an ecclesiastical commission. 

757 The commission furnished with ample powers for reforming ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies, schools, and universities. Compton suspended for not 
suspending Sharp 

7h8. James, wishing to curb the church, issues a declaration for liberty 
of conscience, which totally repealed all the penal laws. In this 
he invaded private pioperty, though he disclaimed the right of 
doing so. 

755. He attempts to form a parliament favourable to his views, by unwise 

means. He attempts to influence the judges most illegally. The 
dispensing power tried in the case of Sir Edward Hales. 

760. The sufferings of the dissenters, the court tned to divide them from 

the church, hut their moderation prevented this. 

761. James begins by attacking the Universities State of Oxford Roman 

Catholic heads of houses He commands Magdalen College to elect 
Farmer for their president, and upon their continued refusal, Hough 
and twenty-five fellows were ejected S Parker and B Giffard' 
successive presidents. 

762 Jameses view of the question The University of Cambridge refuses 
a degree to a Roman Catholic The vice-chancellor ejected A 
similarly illegal attempt is made at the Charter-honse 

763. James makes Petre a privy counsellor, and sends Lord Castlemam to 

Rome. These acts attributed to Lord Sunderland (a). Yicars 
apostolic. 

764. James not friendly to the power of Rome. The Pope and his other 
* friends recommend caution. The Pope’s nuncio received at Windsor, 

and consecrated at St James’s. 

765. James sees the growing spirit of opposition, and tnes to gain a parlia¬ 

ment favourable to his views, and to abolish the test, he converses 
with many persons on his progress, and uses violent methods towards 
corporations; but became more and more mistrusted. 

766. He relies on his army, and introduces Roman Catholics into it Mr. 

Johnson punished severely for an address to the army. 

767. When every one was offended at him, James republishes his declara¬ 

tion for liberty of conscience. The clergy are directed to read it in 
their churches. 

768. The difficulty m which the clergy were placed The bishops come 

forward and present a petition. Pew clergymen read the declara¬ 
tion. Four bishops enjoin it. 

769. The bishops sent to the tower. The excitement among the people. 

770. Trial of the bishops. Question of the dispensing power Opinion of 

the judges They are acquitted Joy of the people and army. 
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771 James hopes to remedy his folly by firmness Dismisses the two 

judges who had favoured the bishops The ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission exerted The good conduct of the dissenters. Sancroft 
attempts a comprehension. His plan 

772 Progress of the revolution. The alaim of James made him retrace his 

steps when it was too late. 

773 He consults the bishops, and follows their advice to no purpose. 

774 The bishops letuse to sign a declaiation of abhoirence with regard to 

the conduct of the Prince of Orange This refusal probably saved 
episcopacy m England 

775. The bishops advise him to call a free pailiament. He determines to 
try the army, discovers Ins mistake, and attempts a flight into 
France; he is detamed, returns to London, and again flies. 

776 Character of James; his talents, wanting in honesty, an excellent 

man of business, his views with legard to trade and liberty of 
conscience, his false notions of government 

777 His great object was to establish arbitiaiy power, and for this purpose 

he wished to introduce the Roman Catholic lehgion, he always 
esteemed all peisons who differed fiom his opinions as hostile to 
him, and fell into the hands of foolish and dishonest adviseis 
778. He possessed no real religion while he was king, and opposed the 
church of Rome, received the banished Protestants He was very 
deceitful in his promises about the church of England Dishonest 
and unwise 

779 The birth of the prince made the country look to itself for deliverance. 
No ground foi the supposed illegitimacy of the child. 

7S0 The present struggle of a mixed nature It was mostly political, hut 
the people regarded it as a religious one. 

781 Conduct of the clergy Accused by the Roman Catholics and noncon¬ 
formists of preachmg passive obedience, till they had deceived the 
king This might have been the case with some," but many of them 
exhibited their opinions openly. Glorious conduct of the distin¬ 
guished churchmen 

CHAPTER XVIII p 477. 

801 The oaths of supiemacy and allegiance alteied and imposed. The 

non-juring bishops The impolicy of imposing the oath 

802 Inutility of many oaths General oaths sometimes useful Frequency^ 

of oaths disgraceful to us 

803 The fuends and supporters of the Revolution suffered by it Power 

given to William to grant mcomes to some of the clergy, never used 
The deprived bishops continue the succession of bishops among 
themselves 

804. The principled upon which thev did this They possessed a power 

which the civil authority could not take awav, and which therefore 
they continued to exercise Difference between their case and that 
of the Scotch bishops Difficulty of praymg for William and Mary. 

805. The question of the propriety of the conduct of these bishops The 

Revolution is not to be justified on permanent principles, but is one 
of those cases which are not provided for m the Bible The non- 
juring bishops are not to be blamed , then subsequent conduct 
created a schism, and is unjustifiable 

806. Toleration Act passes. A commission granted for preparing alterations 

m the Lituigy, and reforming the discipline of the church , some of 
the members refuse to act (a) The names of the commissioners. 
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807. Intended alteiations m the Lituigy 

808. Pndeaux’s expectations fiom this convocation Desiderata m the 

Liturgy Poim of family player, disuse of it aiismg from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times (b) The Amencan Prayer Look, 1790 

809. The temper of the lower house of convocation Dr Jane elected prolo¬ 

cutor , the causes of this , his speech The dispute about the addiess. 
The session discontinued The clergy blamed 

810 If alterations had been made, the non-jurois would have had more 

apparent reason for calling themselves the old church, and of charg¬ 
ing the others with cieatmg divisions No good to be expected 
from a compiehension, yet all reasonable objections might as well 
be obviated 

811 The church of England was now established by law, as it stands at 

present, a summaiy of its history , it ceased to be Roman Catholic 
under Henry VIII , it became Protestant by law under Edward VI.; 
but hardly fixed in the hearts of the people 

812 Under Mary Romanism was lestored, but by no means with full power; 

she persecuted from principle, and hei persecutions convinced the 
people of the evils of popery. 

813 Elizabeth loved ceremonies, and hated puntanism, and by her seve¬ 

rities united those who opposed either the government of the church 
or state. 

814. These evils were augmented under James, and his weakness and 

impolicy stiengthened his enemies 

815. Laud increased the tyranny of, and the opposition to, the star-chambei 

and ecclesiastical commission The canons contributed to make the 
ruling part of the clergy disliked, and the exclusive conduct of Laud 
drove many more mto the ranks of the enemies of the chuich 

816. At the Restoration some power was given back to the bishops’ courts ; 

but the persecution which was exeicised arose from the house of 
commons, and at last convinced the country of the necessity of 
toleration 

817 The chuich of England is an authorized and paid establishment, but 
not an exclusive one, and is bound to endeavour to benefit the 
country Such an ecclesiastical society was instituted by Chris¬ 
tianity, but has been modified by the law of the laud. 

818. Evils arising from the connection between the church and state. 
Wiong appointments m the church Worldly-mindedness m the 
clergy Destruction of spiritual government, and of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

819 The blessings of the chuich as a moral police, and a teacher of 
Christianity 


APPENDIX E. TO CHAPTER XVIII p 492. 

Bamham’s conference with Latimer The death of Cianmer. L Saunders, 
his conduct with regard to his child and wife, his letter about his 
shirt Tyndale’s lettei to Enth, i elating the firmness of his wife. 

Chronological Tables, p 503 
Genealogical Tables, p 519 
Index, p. 523. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

1 Outline of the history of the British church 2. Evidence in favour 
of St Paul’s having preached in Britain. Other traditions without 
foundation 3 King Lucius. St Alban. Constantine puts an end to 
persecution 4. Butish bishops at various councils 5 Pelagiamsm 
Schools Gallican liturgy 6 Conversion of the Saxons. 7. Augustin , 
his proceedings. 8 Pi ogress of the conversion of the Saxons. Wilfred 
9 Roman supremacy. 10. Danes Tithes. 11 Alfred. 12 Odo. 
Dunstan Wealth of the church. 13 Imperfection of this sketch 
14 Origin of the eirors of the church of Rome 15 Prayer for the 
dead Purgatory. 16 Transubstantiation. 17 Mass 18 Image- 
worship 19 Relics. 20 Pilgrimages 21. Confession and Penance 
22. Celibacy of the cleigy 23. History of ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments 24. Progress of error 25 Real danger of erroneous opinions. 

26 Inadequate views of Christianity among the Saxons. 

The early History of the British church, if it he regaided as a 
question of curiosity, may well claim the attention of those who 
delight in such researches, but to him who seeks only for truths 
which may prove useful in the formation of his own opinions, any 
considerable investigation into the records which are left us, can 
offer little beyond labour, accompanied with very trifling hopes of 
reward. The particulars which are to he gleaned from our un¬ 
certain and unsupported histories, may he briefly comprehended 
under the following heads. The island was earkj blessed by the 
dissemination of Christianity, possibly through the preaching of 
St. Paul ; and before the end of the second century the country 
had generally received the gospel Episcopacy was from the first 
established among us, and the Butish church partook in the per¬ 
secutions and heresies which agitated the rest of the Christian 
community, and appears to have had much connexion with Gaul, 
hut neither of these churches paid any further deference to Home, 
than that which the younger sister ought to concede to her elder. 
The flourishing condition of this church was first destroyed by 

B 
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heresy and vice, and then oppressed and overwhelmed by the 
arrival of the heathen Saxon, who m his turn became the civilized 
convert of the faith which he had once persecuted. 

§ 2. "With regard to the details of these events, it will perhaps 
be deemed sufficient if the reader be refeired to those authorities 
where he will find all the satisfaction which can be obtained, while 
such particulars only are mentioned as seem fiom their importance 
to merit our further attention Eusebius asserts, 1 that some of the 
apostles preached the gospel in the British isles ( a ). Theodoret 
confirms this ( b ), and elsewhere, after having mentioned Spam, 
says, that St. Paul brought salvation to the l^les which lie m the 
ocean ( c ). These testimonies of the fouith and fifth centuries are 
supported by an expression of Clement of Rome, who wrote befoie 
the end of the first, and who 1 elates that St. Paul preached 
righteousness through the whole world, 2 and in so doing went to 
the utmost bounds of the West ( d ) If these words are to be 
taken m their literal sense, little doubt can remain that this 
kingdom was converted to Christianity by the apostle to the 
Gentiles, yet such deductions must always be regarded with 
suspicion : and though we may not hesitate m believing that our 
holy faith was planted m these islands at a period not far distant 
from the first preachmg of Christianity ( e ), we shall hardly 


( a ) - Tiva.? Se 77877 feat gtt avra 

rrjg obcovpevtjg ekQecv a/cpa, ettl t? 
tt/v ’IvSCiV <f)9d(raL xcjpav, kcll erspovg 
vvep tov ’tlKGOLvbv rrapekde lv etrl rag 
Kakovpivo.g Bperrai'tKa? v^ctoimj, &c 

&c Euseb Dem. Evang. lib. 111 c 7, 
p 112 Pans, 1628 

( b ) Ot Se Tj/ueVepot, aAm? kou otreAw- 

V£U KCLL 6 CTK VTOTOpOS <X1Ta<TLV ivQp LU- 

Trots tovi? evar/yeAt/cov? 7 rpocrei/ijf'o^acrc 
vopovg kcll ov povov ‘Pajpcuous kou. 
T 0 V 5 i-n-o tovtols TeA.oi"i/Ta? } akka. koX 
ri &C—/cat Bperravovg— k at 

aTTa^airkiag ttclv g8v 0 ? kcll yevog at 6pta- 
Trctiv, 5e£aar0at tov o-TavpcaBevrog touj 

vopavs aiin-etcrav Tbeocloreti Serm IX. 
De Legibus , p. 611), tom. iv. Pans, 

m2 \ 

(>) "YtTTGpov per^oi Kal rrjg ’IroAtay 
eireprj, kcll ety Stfrai'La? a<^KeTO, 

kcll rats iv Tea jreAayet fitaKeLpigi/at? 
mjcroLS ttjv ti>d>ekeLa.v TTpotryveyKe, &c 

In Psalm cxvi. tom. i. p. 871. 

‘Affl-oAoy ujapevog tag aQib g a<£ei077, 
feat ms lSjrai/i.as KOLrekape ko. t «is 
£T€pa Zdinj Spapiav n ]v nis ScSacrKaklng 
kapTraSix irpQtrrjveyKb. In Tint, IV. 17, 
tom. iii. p. 506. 

^(d) IlaOAos iciQpv^ yevopevot ev tg 
rfi avamAfl kcll iv rfi Sutrei— Slkcllo• 

1 Stillingfleet’s Orig. Brit 36 


crvvvjv Stfiafa? oAov tov Kocrpov, koll 
eirt to Tepua tt}? Surreys ikdutv, <SjC 

Clemens Rom. ad Co/, p. 6. Oxf, 
1633 

( e ) Tertullian who wrote about 
A r> 200, and Ongen 240, both speak 
of Christianity as fully established 
in Britain 

In quern emm ahum universae 
gentes crediderunt, nisi in Chnstum 
qui jam venit? Cui emm et ahae 
gentes crediderunt, Parthi &c —— 
Hispamarum omnes termini et Gal- 
liarum diversse nationes, et Britan* 
norum maccessa Komam^ loca, 
Christoverosubdita, &(* Tertullianus, 
adv Judaeos, p 212 Pans, 1634. 

Virtus Domini Salvatons et cum 
his est qui ab orbe nostro in Bri¬ 
tannia dividuntur, &c. Ongenis 
Horn. vi. m Lucam , p. 939, iii. Pans, 
1740. 

Quando emm terra Britanniae ante 
adventum Chnsti m unius Dei con- 
sensit religion em ? Quando terra 
Maurorum ? Quando totus semel 
orbis ? Nunc vero propter ecclesias, 

2 Cave’s Life of St. Paul. 80. 
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assign to tins event a date so early as the reign of Tiberius, as 
some authors have done, 1 from misunderstanding a passage m 
Gildas. • 

The several tiaditions about St James, Simon Zelotes ( a ), and 
Philip, 2 are destitute of any ancient testimony, and that m favour 
of St Peter is of a very late date The fable about Joseph of 
Arimatliea ( b ), and his having founded Glastonbury Abbey, 3 
would have been unworthy of notice, had not Queen Elizabeth - 
and Archbishop Parker 4 ventured to claim him as the first 
preacher of Chustianity in England, but the absuidity of the 
whole story is fully established by Stillingfleet 5 

§ 3 Many English writers refer the conversion of this country 
to the reign of King Lucius, 6 of whom the old book of Llandaff 
says, that he sent Eluanus and Medwinus to Eleutherius, the 
twelfth Bishop of Rome, requesting that he might be made a 
Christian through his instruction ; and that on the return of these 
messengers, Lucius and the chief of the Britons were baptized, and 
bishops consecrated for the dissemination of Christianity. So 
many improbabilities have been engiafted on this relation, that the 
very existence of such a king, and the whole tale, has, without 
much reason, been questioned. The circumstance of his sending 
ambassadors to request instruction corresponds with the supposi¬ 
tion already made, that the country had before received the truths 
of Christianity. and the disagreement between the two relations 
is the less important, as it amounts only to this, whether we sup¬ 
pose that the Christian religion was now first established, or that, 
having made but little piogress, since its first foundation, it was 
now reformed and renewed : and the want of any sufficient testi¬ 
mony must preclude the idea of deciding this question We may 
nevertheless assume as an undoubted fact, that Christianity was 
established here very generally before the end of the second century. 7 
fbr Tertullian says, 8 that the kingdom of Christ was advanced m 
Gaul and Britain, and that Christ was solemnly worshipped by 
the inhabitants. From this time we meet with little concerning 
the British churches till we learn that England was not free from 
the trials to which Christianity was subjected (firing the third 

quae mundi hmites tenent, umversa tyrdom m Britain. See Cave’s 
terra cum laetitia clamat ad Dominum Apnst p. 151. 

Israel, et capax est bonorum secun- ( b ) It is curious that at the coun- 
dum fines suos p. 370. H in cil of Basil the English bishops 
Ezecb lv. claimed precedence on the ground of 

( a ) According to the Greek meno- the conversion of Britain by Joseph, 
logies, Simon Zelotes suffered mar- Puller, iv. 180. 

1 Stillingfleet, 4. 2 Ibid. 45. 3 Strype’s An. i 218. 

4 Parker, i. 139 5 Ong. Bnt 6, 6 Ibid 66. 

7 Ong But. 50 Tertull c . Jud ch, 7. 

b 2 
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century, and the fate of Julius, Aaron, and St. Alban ( a ), who ha3 
transferred his name to Verulamium/ where he suffered, proves 
that the Diocletian persecution extended thus far into the provinces 
which were subject to the Homan power 

Constantius Chlorus, when he was declared emperor, put an end 
to these persecutions, and upon his death, which took place at 
York in the year following, his son Constantine the Great began 
his reign, in which it pleased God that most of the outwaid 
miseries of his Christian servants should terminate, (a d 307 ) 

§ 4. The Bntish church seems to have flourished at this period, 2 
for, at the council of Arles ( to ), there were three English bishops 
present; and it may he observed that the manner m which that 
council communicated its canons to the bishop of Home proves 
that the representatives of the chuiches there assembled esteemed 
themselves quite independent of his authority.® 

It seems probable that there were English bishops at the council 
of Nice ( c ) in Bithynia, 4 but the subscriptions preserved are so 
imperfect, that no names of British bishops can be distinguished. 
Their presence, however, at Sardica ( d ) and Aluminum 5 is more 
clearly established, 6 and it is related, with regard to this latter 
council, that the British bishops generally refused to receive the 
allowance made to them from the emperor, while three of them 
only accepted it; a proof at once of the number and wealth of 
the British bishops who were there. 

§ 5. The introduction of Pelagianism ( e ), which took place about 

( a ) St Alban, the hist British or that he is capable of change’; 

martyr, had served m the Roman see Pearson on the Creed, p 134 
army, and on his return, having been This council did not make the 
con\ erted to Christianity, w as put to Nicene Creed as it now stands, which 
death A monastery* was afterwards was published at the first council of 
laised to his honour by Offa, king of Constantinople, 381, it settled that 
Mercia Easter should be held the first Sun- 

( b ) The council of Arle9 was as- day after the fourteenth day of the 
sembled by Constantine against the ecclesiastical new moon. The doc- 
Donatists, who had fallen into schism trines of Anus seem to have made 
on account of the election oi a bishop some pi ogress in England 

of Caithage The canons of it may ( d ) This council was assembled at 
be found in Collier, i 26 Sardica in Thrace, 347, to judge 

( c ) The council of Nice was as- between the Anans and Athanasius, 
sembled by Constantine against the see Collier, i. 30, &c, where more 
Arians, 325. The anathema of it is, arguments against the right of ap- 
‘The catholic and apostolic church peals to the pope may be lound 
anathematizes all who say, that ( e ) The Pelagian heresy had its 
there was a time when the Son did origin from Moigan, who is gene- 
not exist, that he had no existence rally called a Welshman, but pro- 
previous to his birth, and that he bably was Scotus, i. e , a native 
was created out of nothing, or who Irishman. (Stillmgfleet, p 181 ) 
say that he was formed or changed His name m the old British language 
irom another substance or essence, signifies sea-bom, and from hence is 

1 Stillmgfleet, 70 2 Ibid 74 3 itM S 4. 

4 Ibid 89 » Ibid 135 e Fuller, 24. 
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the same time, 1 filled the church with tumult and distraction 
The opinions connected with this heresy were generally diffused m 
England, and so strongly were its advocates fortified with argu¬ 
ments, or so weakly were they opposed, that the British divines, 
finding themselves unequal to the task of convincing then heretical 
adversaries, were twice forced to call 3 in the assistance of Germanus, 
a Galilean bishop 3 He was accompanied m his first visit by 
Lupus, and in his second by Severus, and on each occasion success¬ 
fully refuted the errors of his opponents As the best means of 
putting an effectual stop to these heresies, St. German seems to 
have attempted to introduce into the island the study of sound 
learning and theology, 4 and his disciples Illutus and Dubntius 
established schools famous m their generation. The monastery of 
Banchor 5 near Chester was probably a seminary of this description, 
rather than one formed after the model introduced fiom Egypt ( a ) 
m which the monks were bred up to labour, and in ignorance, for 
Bede, who is not generally favourable to British establishments, 
confesses that it was furnished with learned men at the coming of 
Augustin into England 

These bishops are said to have brought with them into the 
British churches 6 the use of the Galilean liturgy, 7 which was 
derived probably from St. John, through Polycarp and Irenseus 


derived his classical appellation He 
was of considerable rank, and pos¬ 
sessed much learnnig and natural 
genius, his life was exemplary He 
travelled to Home, and from thence 
to Africa, and died somewhere in 
the East (See Collier, i 41 ) He 
denied the doctrine of original sin, 
and the necessity of grace, and as¬ 
serted that man could attain to per¬ 
fection His opinions were opposed 
by St. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, 
and condemned m the person of 
Ccelestms, his disciple, at councils 
held at Carthage and Milevum m 
the year 416 no less than thirty 
councils are said to have been held 
concerning them As the doctrines 
of Pelagius are of such a chaiacter 
that every man’s own heart will 
naturally suggest them, unless he 
be guided by the grace of God, we 
need not wonder at their general 
reception Pelagias taught and gave 
a name to that to which all of us are 
of ourselves disposed, * self-reliance 
in spiritual things.’ 


( tt ) The first monks were persons 
who in solitude, and afterwards m 
private houses of their own, led more 
pious and retired lives than their 
neighbours The wild fancies of 
ceitain visionaries who established 
themselves m Egypt can hardly be 
accounted the origin of the later 
institutions of this sort Such in¬ 
stances of fanaticism and ignorance, 
often combined with some portion of 
knavery, are common to all periods 
and religions, and among Christians 
might have tended to pervert the 
minds of those who aspired after the 
highest degrees of sanctity. Indi¬ 
viduals first dedicated themselves to 
the service of Got? in this manner 
societies were afterwards formed, 
who lived under a head or abbot, 
and conformed to certain rules They 
were originally mere laymen, but 
subsequently many of them were 
adopted among the clergy, and rose 
to the highest offices in the church 


i Stillingfleet, 187 2 ibid 194. 3 Ibid 189 

4 Ibid 204. s ibid 205 « Ibid. 216. 

7 Johnson’s Can , Pref xv, who doubts of this 
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The principal differences ( a ) "between this and the Roman liturgy 1 
aie stated to be followed m the Common Prayer Book of our 
church' so that the reformers, when they translated and made 
selections from the services of the church of Rome, really reduced 
back the form of prayers to a nearer conformity to our moie ancient 
liturgies 

§ 6 The arrival of the heathen Saxons overturned the eccle¬ 
siastical as well as civil government, and their barbarity spread 
such devastation through the land, that Christianity was confined 
to those mountainous districts where the Britons still retained their 
liberty But the records of these times furnish little more than 
the mere detail of uninteresting events, 

Christianity was again introduced into England, now become 
Saxon, by the arrival of St. Augustin, m 596 The comparative 
tranquillity which had for some time prevailed throughout the 
island, and the marriage of Ethelbert, king of Kent, with Britha, 
daughter of Chanbert, king of Paris, had prepared the country for 
its reception. She was allowed the free exercise of her religion ; 
and her chaplain, a Flench bishop, had openly performed the cere¬ 
monies of the chinch, thus softening down that animosity towards 
Christianity, which a bloody struggle against its professors had 
excited in the minds of the Saxons. Nor, in speaking of their 
conversion, must we neglect to take into account the growing 
dissatisfaction which heathens, as they advance m civilization, 
must always feel towards their former superstitions, even when 
they continue to observe them ■ a disgust which the Saxons seem 
frequently to have displayed 2 Giegory I. came to the papacy m 
590, and soon put into execution a determination which he had 
formed while in a private station He had been struck with the 
personal beauty of some English slaves whom he happened to see 
at Rome, and made the lesolution of trying to convert their 
fellow-countrymen , an attempt which he would have begun in hn$ 
own person, if circumstances had not prevented him It was in 
order to fulfil this benevolent design, that he afterwards despatched 
St. Augustin with forty monks, who, having obtained interpreters 
in France, landed m Kent, and was permitted to settle in Canter¬ 
bury, and to undertake the conversion of the inhabitants 

§ 7 . The success of these missionaries was so great that Augustin 
was consecrated archbishop of England, by the archbishop of 

( a ) These consisted in a confession several expressions which mark that 
of sins, wherewith the service be- the doctrine of transubstantiation 
gan; in proper prefaces, which were had not then been received , and in 
introduced for certain days before the attention to singing paid m the 
the consecration of the elements, m Roman church. 

1 Stillingfleet, 23. 2 Turner, i. 231. 
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Arles, and more ecclesiastics were sent to his assistance, accom¬ 
panied with presents of hooks ( a ), and other articles of which they 
might stand in need , and among- these, relics were not forgotten 
They received at the same time orders from Rome, which directed 
them to accommodate, as much as possible, the festivals of the 
church to the seasons of heathen amusement and feasting ( b ). The 
scheme of an ecclesiastical establishment, which was to consist of 
two archbishops, each having under him twelve suffragans, was 
also transmitted to them, but seems never to have been adopted. 1 

Augustin before his death, 2 which took place about 605, tried 
to bnng the chinches of the British into unity with that over 
whnh he presided, and insisted on three concessions only 3 That 
they should keep Easter at the Roman time, should use the forms 
of that church m baptizing, and preach to the Saxons. His efforts, 
however, weie unavailing, and he was rejected for a supposed want 
of apostolical humility, though he is said to have performed a 
miracle in attestation of his ministry. The point at issue seems 
really to have been, whether the British prelates should submit to 
Augustin and Rome. The question about the time of observing 


( a ) Wanlev has given a catalogue 
of the books sent by Gregory These 
were, 1 A Bible adorned with some 
leaves of a purple and rose colour, m 
two volumes. 2 The Psalter of St 
Augustin, with the Creed, Pater 
Noster, and several Latin hymns 
8 Ti\o copies of the Gospels, with 
the Ten Canons of Eusebius pre¬ 
fixed , one of which EEtob believed 
to be m the Bodleian library, and 
the other at Cambridge, p 42 
4. Another Psalter, with Imams, 
5 A volump containing legends on 
the sufferings of the apostles, with a 
picture of our Saviour in silver, in 
a posture of blessing. 6 Another 
volume on the martyrs, which had 
on the outside a glory, silver gilt, 
set round with crystals and ber\ls. 
7 An Exposition of the Epistles and 
Gospels, which had on the cover a 
large beryl surrounded with crystals, 
Augustin also brought Giegory’s 
Pastoral Care , which Alfred trans¬ 
lated. See Elstob, pp 89-43 and 
Wanley, p 172, whose description is 
taken from Thomas de Elmham, a 
monk of Augustin’s Abbev, m the 
time of Henry V. See also Cave, 


Hist. Lit. p. 431 Turner’s Ang- 

Saci. l oo2. 

( b ) This circumstance may ac¬ 
count for the retention of many 
Saxon names m matters connected 
with religion. Thus Yule, the old 
name for Christmas, is derived from 
Jule, a Saxon feast at the winter 
solstice, and Easter from the god¬ 
dess Eostre, who was worshipped 
with peculiar honours m April. Lent 
signifies spring From the deities 
Tiw, Woden, Thunre, Fnga, and 
Saterne, are derived the names of 
the days of the week See Turner’s 
A.-S i. 218. Superstition has pro¬ 
bably borrowed from the same 
source Luck probably comes from 
a Saxon deity, Lake (Turner, l. 
226, 216, 13) ; Deuce from certain 
demons called Dyfii by the Gauls. 
Ochus Backus, a magician and demon, 
and Neccns, a malign deity who fre¬ 
quented waters, may be the origin 
of the names of Hocus Pocus and 
Old Nick. The common derivation 
of Hocus Pocus, from a rapid pro¬ 
nouncing of hoc est corpus , is hardly 
admissible. 


1 Lingard, Ang.-Sax. Church, 14, Henry, Hist. Enq. in 194. 

2 Collier, l. 75. 3 Bede, n. 2. 
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Easter was also discussed in the council of Whitby/ where Oswy 
decided it in favour of the Homan method, because both parties 
agreed that St. Peter kept the keys of heaven, and that he had 
used the Roman method of computing ( a ). (a.d 664 ) 

§ 8 In 668, Theodore, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 2 was con¬ 
secrated archbishop of Canterbury, on the nomination of Vitalian 
the then Pope, a step which he was induced to take on the death 
of Wighart, who, with most of his companions, was destioyed by 
the plague at Rome, where he had been sent m order to be 
conseciated Theodore was very serviceable to the British 
church by the learning which he, and his friend Adrian, intro¬ 
duced, and is said to have advanced the establishment of parish 
churches, by allowing founders to become the patrons of them 
He divided also some of the larger bishoprics, which, as they 
were then generally co-extensive with the kingdoms to which 
they belonged, were frequently enormous m point of size 
Wilfrid, archbishop of York, whose diocese comprehended all 
Northumbria, or that part of England which lies north of the 
Humber, opposed the division of his see, and appealed to the pope. 


( a ) The question of the time of 
keeping Easter long agitated the 
Christian community. The Eastern 
church kept it according to the 
Jewish ritual, on the fourteenth 
moon of that lunation which oc¬ 
curred after the vernal equinox, 
whether it were Sunday or no in 
197, Victor, bishop of Rome, excom¬ 
municated them for so doing They 
were m consequence called quarto- 
decimam In order to avoid any 
coincidence with the Jews as to the 
day of keeping this feast, most of 
the Western churches ran into the 
opposite extreme, and m those years 
in which the Passover occurred on a 
Sunday, they kept the Easter-day 
on its octave. The council of Nice 
(325) decided that it was to be kept 
on a Sunday, but as the Butish 
church which lefeived its canons 
kept Easter on the fourteenth, when 
it happened to be a Sunday, it seems 
probable that the expression of the 
Nicene canon was originally so ge¬ 
neral as not to decide this point, and 
that the great nicety m avoiding 
the day of the Jewish passover 
originated with Rome The Church, 
at the same period, generally adopted 
the Metomc cycle of nineteen years, 

1 Collier, i, 95. 


by which Easter was newly calcu¬ 
lated in the tables of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and i ejected the cycle of 
eighty-four years, which was very 
faulty, and "derived from the Jews 
The question m England was the 
general one of keeping Easter as the 
Roman chuich did The difference 
consisted in two points - the British 
churches seem not to have used the 
same cycle, probably that of eighty- 
four yeai s, and to have kept Easter 
on the fouiteenth, if that day hap¬ 
pened to be a Sunday. (Fuller, 
p 68) This had arisen from the 
separation of the Butish church fronf 
the rest of the world, during the 
troubles in England, which succeeded 
the council of Nice, of which they 
had adopted, m all piobability, 
meiely the general rules The 
chuiches of Northumbria having 
been converted by Scotch mission¬ 
aries, retained the British forms See 
a note in Johnson’s Canons, 673 ,1 d 
The Syrians on the coast of Malabar 
have another method of finding 
Easter, which is given in Le Bas’ 
Life of Middleton, i. 291, note 1 See 
also Newman’s Bistory of Anamsm, 
P 14. 

2 Collier, 100. 
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The decision of Agatho was in his favour, hut it profited him 
little, for Egfred imprisoned him upon his return, and about a year 
after, upon his release, which was obtained through the interces¬ 
sion of riEbbe, abbess of Coldingham, he preached m the kingdom 
of Sussex, which had not before leceived Christianity ( a ). This 
so restored him to the favour of Theodore, and Alfred, king of 
Northumberland, that he recovered the sees of Hexham and York, 
but was again expelled, and again gained a favourable decision 
from the pope* Allied, howevei, would not allow him to enter 
his dominions, and it was not till after the death of that prince, 
and of his immediate successor, that Wilfrid was m his old age 
reinstated in a part of his pieferments. 

§ 9. The histoiy of Wilfrid has attracted much more notice 
than it seems mtnnsically to merit, on account of the discussions 
which it involves with regaid to the appeal to Borne But the 
question is one of curiosity, and leally of very little importance^)* 


( a ) The conversion of the Hep¬ 
tarchy was now completed The order 
m which the seveial kingdoms had 
embraced Christianity was as fol¬ 
lows Kent, 596 Essex, 604 Nor¬ 
thumbria, 627 East Angles, 631 
Wessex, 634 Meicia, about 650 
Sussex, 678 The Isle of Wight 
was the district which last received 
the doctrines of Chiistiamty. 

The whole period occupied by these 
successive conveisions consisted of 
less than ninety years There is one 
particular feature which has been 
adduced as marking a want of sim¬ 
plicity m the individual mission¬ 
aries to whom we owe the blessings 
of Christianity. It may be observed, 
that the conversions generally took 
place among the court before any 
progress had been made with the 
people, a circumstance so contrary 
to the tenour of the early history of 
the Gospel, that it has been pre¬ 
sumed that the missionaries them¬ 
selves were actuated by worldly 
rather than spiritual motives The 
solution of this apparent difference 
is, perhaps, to he sought rather in 
the state of civilization of those to 
whom they went, than m the temper 
of the teachers The apostles were 
themselves uneducated men, and ad¬ 
dressed their arguments to more edu¬ 
cated nations, these missionaries had 
probably themselves received superior 
educations, and were going mto a 


country of semi-barbarians, of men 
possessed of little or no education, 
and they naturally directed their 
instructions to the most exalted and 
best educated members of the coun¬ 
try. Would not prudence dictate 
this conduct ? and is not the wisdom 
of its adoption borne out by the 
conduct of recent missionaries ? 

( b ) The whole question of the 
authority exeicised by Rome over 
Saxon England is one of great diffi¬ 
culty, and on the different sides of 
which conclusions diametrically op¬ 
posite may be drawn. The primacy 
conceded from Saxon England to 
Rome, extended to the admission of 
its established precedency, and a 
respectful deference to its authorities. 
Theodore was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Pope Vitalian, and 
the Canons of Cealchythe were drawn, 
up under the influence of a Roman 
legate (Johnson’s Canons, 785, 
pieef) , hut therefris abundant evi¬ 
dence that the judicial authority of 
the see of Rome was not admitted, 
and that the monarchs of Britain 
exercised an ecclesiastical power 
within their dominions. That is, 
the independence of Saxon England 
amounted not to our present separa¬ 
tion from the church of Rome, and 
the Roman influence was infinitely 
less than what it afterwards became. 
A proposition which might probably 
be asserted of most other Christian 
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That the church of Rome did, at an early period, try to extend its 
power where it could, is beyond all doubt, that it did m after¬ 
times obtain a spiritual supiemacy m England, is equally unques¬ 
tionable. The Roman Catholic, by proving the early date of these 
encroachments, touches not the broad principles which guided our 
church in throwing off all foreign authority; and the Protestant 
can never prove, by denying these points, that the pope did not 
afterwards possess the supreme power over the English church, 
while both incur the danger of neglecting the pursuit of truth, in 
endeavouring to establish their own opinions 

These observations 1 apply with no less strength to the discus¬ 
sions about the council of Cloveshoo, in 747, m which, though 
there seems no direct acknowledgment of the papal supremacy, yet 
since it was called m consequence of the letters of Zachary, there 
is every appearance of at least a great deference to the bishop of 
Rome. Inett 2 and Heniy 3 try to prove the independence of our 
church by a comparison of one of the canons with that of a synod 
held at Mentz, and transmitted to Cuthbeit, by Boniface but 
were the proof as good as they esteem it, what purpose would it 
answer ? We shall not be able to prove that our forefathers were 
Protestants, even if they had not then fully admitted the authority 
of the see of Rome We shall not allow of the other canons theie 
established, or suffer our prayers and psalms to be said m Latin, 
though ‘a man may devoutly apply the intentions of his own heart 
to the things which are at present to be asked of God, and fix 
them there to the best of his power.’ 4 

§ 10 The union of the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
would probably have been beneficial to the interest of Christianity, 
had not the succeeding inroads of the Danes more than counter¬ 
balanced this advantage These heathen invaders joined a con¬ 
siderable portion of animosity against the Christian clergy to their 
love of plunder; and, as much of the wealth of the country was 
generally contained m the monasteries, their savage attacks were 
chiefly directed against these establishments, which possessed most 
of the learning, and much of the civilization which was left in 
England * 

(ad. 855 ) Ethelwulf, 5 the father of Alfred, before his journey 
to Rome, made a grant of a tenth of all his possessions, 6 or libe¬ 
rated the tenth part of his possessions from every royal service and 

churches of the same period See and the illustrations , Henry’s Hist. 
Lmgard’s Anglo-Saxon Church , 157, Eng, in. 

Soames, Bampton Led, Serm. in. 

1 Lingard, note, i. 484 2 Inett, i 177. 

3 Henry, iu 225. * Johnson s Can 747, 27. 

5 Turner, i. 480. b Johnson’s Can. 1064, 8. e. 
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contribution It is not at all clear what the nature of this grant 
vas , it has generally been interpieted as relating to tithes, hut as 
tithes 1 are spoken of long before, there must either*have been a 
regranting of them, or perhaps they were now liberated from 
burdens to which they were before exposed. One of the supposed 
canons of King Edward the Confessor, which weie probably drawn 
up after the days of William Rufus, 2 states that tithes were intro¬ 
duced with Christianity, by Augustin, and there is no time in 
which they are mentioned, without being spoken of as due When 
the first notice of them occurs m the exemptions of Ecgbright m 
740, directions are given as to the disposal of them; and almost 
all the collections of canons which follow intioducethe mention of 
them m the same manner 

Some of the early fathers of the chuich spoke of them as due by 
divine right 3 This point, however, must always be questionable; 
and as the right could not exist till the country was converted to 
Christianity, it will he quite sufficient to state that they appear to 
have been collected elsewheie, before the end of the fouith century 
And the numerous laws with regard to then* payment, while they 
establish the right, prove that there was even then a difficulty of 
collecting them. 

§ 11 The great benefit which Alfred conferred on his country, 
beyond the military talent which he displayed in his wars with 
the Danes, consisted m the introduction of literature, and the 
establishment of laws. The imoads of these northern hordes had 
overturned all institutions which might educate the inhabitants, 
and dnected the attention of the English to warlike rather than 
peaceful studies, 4 and e\en chuichmen had become so ignorant, 
that few undeistood the services which they used, or could trans¬ 
late a Latin letter. The difficulties against which Alfred had to 
struggle weie enoimous. he had to discover the advantages of 
literature, and his own want of it, and to teach himself even to 
read, and that at a time when books were scarce, and when most 
of the libraries which had been formerly collected were destroyed. 
When he came to the throne, he assembled around him, by great 
munificence, all the literary men whom he could J£nd, and his first 
steps showed him how much his countrymen had gone hack m 
knowledge, since they were now unable to read those books which 
their own ancestors had written. The Latin tongue was now 
generally unknown, and to obviate this difficulty, Alfred trans¬ 
lated many books into the language of his country. In presenting 
Boethius to the Saxons, he intioduced many moral lessons and 
sentiments of his own, for our knowledge of which we are indebted 

1 Johnson’s Can . 740, sect. 4. 5. 2 Ibid. 1064, 9. 

3 Bingham’s Ant n 276, 281. 4 Turner, n. 8, &c. 
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to Mr Turner; 1 he published, too, in the same manner, Orosius 
and Bede; and that he might better instruct his higher clergy, he 
put forth a translation of the Pastoral of Gregory. Besides these, 
he appears to have been employed on different works and transla¬ 
tions, and his general knowledge seems to have extended to many 
other subjects, as architecture, ship-building, and jewellery, 2 For 
the education of his son Ethelweard, he established a public 
school, in which the young nobility were brought up, together 
with the heir of the crown: and so greatly did this and his other 
institutions raise the character of England for civilization, that 
Athelstan had the credit of educating in our island three kings of 
foreign countries, Alan of Bretagne, Louis of France, and Haco of 
Norway 3 Nor must it be forgotten that Alfred sent an embassy 
to the Syrian Christians of India, 4 whose very existence has only 
been re-ascertained by modern communications 

§ 12 The darkness which followed the reign of Athelstan was 
broken by two men who succeeded each other m the see of Canter¬ 
bury. Odo and Dunstan, with their real zeal for Christianity, 
joined a great desire of extending the influence of the church with 
which their own power was intimately blended Their histones, 
however, have been written by such over-zealous advocates, that 
they have rendered even the good they did suspected, through the 
multitude of miracles attributed to them. Modem historians have 
taken an opposite direction, and the conduct of Dunstan, with 
regard to Edwi and Elgiva, has, without much foundation, been 
worked up into a pathetic tale, while, on the other hand, the 
monks, who were the only historians, had good reason for praising 
one who everywhere ejected the canons, 5 and placed the more 
newly established oiders m their monasteries. The Danes were, 
according to the policy of Alfred, gradually incorporated into the 
religion as well as civil government of the countiy , and the kings 
of that nation appear not to have been behindhand in enriching 
the church, so that at the death of Edward the Confessor, one- 
third of the land in England is supposed to have been in the hands 
of ecclesiastical bodies. 6 

§ 13. The sketch here given will probably to most readers appear 
exceedmgly defective, 7 and the only fair apology which can be 
offered, must be sought for by regarding the writer, or the subject- 
matter of his writings With respect to the first of these two, he 
is fully aware of his own inadequacy to enter on the earlier part of 
the history of the English church, and confesses most readily that 

1 Turner, ii 22 2 Ibid, n 146. 3 Ibid 200. * Jbid. 14S. 

5 See §23 6 Henry in. 297, Spelman’s Gloss 396. 

7 A muck more full one may be found in Henry’s History of England , 
Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church , or Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
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all his acquaintance with it is derived from secondary sources. 
Should any one think that this portion of the work ought rather 
to have been omitted altogether; than to have been thus treated, 
the writer ; while he perfectly agrees with the bettei informed 
reader, begs him to considei, that this book is intended for those 
who do not possess much knowledge of these subjects, and to 
remember, m his excuse, that few men. are able to cope with anti¬ 
quarian difficulties, and to enter on the discussion of subj ects which 
are interesting m the present day. With regard to the subject- 
matter, it must be acknowledged that we possess little or no 
acquaintance with British history, and that the true history of our 
Saxon church is still, in great measure, a desideratum m the cata¬ 
logue of English authors, No Homan Catholic writer can hope to 
satisfy a Protestant, when the real question is as to the introduc¬ 
tion of those errors which the member of the church of England 
imputes to the other, and the requisites for forming an author 
suited to the task are so numerous, that we must wish, rather than 
hope, that such an individual may be found. The whole of the 
history of the British church has been exhausted by Stillmgfleet 
in his Ongmes Bntannicse, and to any one who will examine that 
work, it wiH be apparent how little is known, and how unimportant 
that little is, that is, unimportant as far as the present state of the 
world is concerned The man who is fully acquainted with the 
history of the Heformation may see more clearly what is taking 
place, or may happen, among Homan Catholic nations of our own 
days he who has studied the events which occuned m the reign 
of Charles I. will he able to estimate more fully the present state 
of England and of those countries with which she is connected, 
but he who successfully wades through the whole church history 
of England, and its ecclesiastical affairs, to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, will find little more than a continued chain oi 
contrivances, by which mankind have set aside the law of heaven 
through their own traditions, and substituted the commandments 
of men for those of God There are indeed some bright exceptions, 
and the lesson to be learnt even from such perversions is an useful 
one, for this fault is by no means confined to the cjiurch of Home; 
it exists m human nature, and the blame which properly attaches 
to the church of Home is, that m the dark penods she fostered 
this evil propensity, and when knowledge had dispelled the mist, 
for the sake of upholding her own infallibility, she refused to reject 
those customs and tenets, which, however understood and leceived 
by the well informed part of society, can hardly he free from evil 
among the mass of the community 

§ 14. The aboriginal Briton may question the amount of the 
debt of gratitude which he owes to the church of Home for his 
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conversion; the Englishman, who derives his blood from Saxon 
veins, will be ungrateful if he be not ready to confess the debt 
which Christian Europe owes to Rome, and to profess, that 
whenever she shall cast off those inventions of men, which now 
cause a separation between us, we shall gladly pay her such 
honours as are due to the country which was instrumental m 
bringing us within the pale of the universal chuich of Jesus 
Christ. In the mean season, it maybe instructive to point out the 
probable periods at which each of these differences were introduced 
among the Saxons, and to give some short historical notice with 
regard to the origin of some of them, a subject which may be 
omitted by the general reader if he find it uninteresting 
The errors of the chuich of Rome generally originated from 
feelings in themsehes innocent, if not laudable, but perverted by 
the admixture of human passions and inventions 

§ 15. To pi ay for the dead was the dictate of human nature, 
and the practice of the early church, 1 and no reasonable Christian 
will blame Dr. Johnson 2 for the cautious manner m which he 
mentions his mother in his prayers; but in the hands of the church 
of Rome this feeling was soon directed to the unscriptuial object 
of delivering the souls of departed friends from purgatory, and the 
practice converted into a source of profit to the priesthood. The 
history of this doctrine of purgatory is as follows 3 —‘ About the 
middle of the third century Origen among other Platonic conceits 
vented this. That the faithful (the apostles themselves not ex¬ 
cepted) would, at the day of j'udgraent, pass through a purgatorial 
fire/ to enduie a longer oi a shorter time, according to their im¬ 
perfections. * In this conceit, directly contrary to many express 
texts of Scripture/ he was followed by some great men in the 
church,—and 1 St Augustin began to doubt whether this imagined 
purgation wete not to be made m the interval between death and 
the resurrection, at least as to the souls of the more imperfect 
Christians Towards the end of the fifth century Pope Gregory 
undertook to assert this problem ;—four hundred years after Pope 
John the Eighteenth, or, as some say, the Nineteenth, instituted a 
holiday, wherein he required all men to pray for the souls in 
purgatory; at length the cabal at Florence, 1439, turned the 
dream into an article of faith ’ The doetune of a purgatory, of 
some sort, has been entertained by Heathens, Mahometans, and 
Jews, but tbeie is no necessary connection between praying for the 
dead, and the belief m purgatory 4 The Greek church, for in¬ 
stance. prays for the dead, without admitting any idea of purgatory. 
Prayers and oblations for the dead were probably established in 

1 Bingham’s Ant. vi. 671 * Works, xii. 445. 

3 Bulls $erm ui Works, i. 76 4 Bingham, vi 688. 
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England from tlie first, 1 and a sliort form of prayer to that effect is 
inserted in the canons of Cloveshoo ( a ) , with regard to the latter 
doctrine, the Saxon honnlifcts generally refer to the awards of 
final judgment, 2 though tiaditional notices exist, in which there 
appears to be at first an indistinct, hut afterwards more clear 
reference to purgatory ( b ) Bede seems to have entertained an 
idea of the same sort and Alcuin, m common with many others, 
supposed that the general conflagration of the world would form a 
purgatorial fire, through which the souls which escaped unsmged 
would pass into the abodes of bliss. 3 But later writers, and among 
the rest Alfied, adopted the popular notions of purgatory, 4 which 
were still very different from the opinions on that subject, esta¬ 
blished as articles of faith, by the councils of Florence and Trent 5 
Departed souls between death and their final judgment were 
divided into four distinct places: the perfect weie conveyed to 
heaven , the less pure to paradise , the impure, who died m peni¬ 
tence, were consigned to purgatorial flames, and the impenitent to 
hell ( c ). 

§ 16. With regard to the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
opinions of the early fathers concerning it may be seen m Water- 
land , 6 and his account of the history of this tenet is thus given in 
a note 7 { In the year 787, the second council of Nice began with 
a rash determination that the sacred symbols are not figures or 
images at all, but the very body and blood About 831, Paschasius 
Badbertus carried it further, even to transubstantiation, oi some¬ 
what very like to it. The name of transubstantiation is supposed 
to have come in about A x>. 1100, fiist mentioned by Hildebertus 
Cenomanensis of that time fp. 689, edit Benedict.) A.n. 1215, 
the doctrine was made an article of faith by the Lateran council, 
under Innocent the Third.’ How far this doctnne was admitted 
"by the Anglo-Saxon church is discussed "by Lingard,^ who shows 
that the canons, Bede and Egbert, use expressions which a member 
of the church of England would not use, but these probably a 
Protestant might have adopted, if the question had never been 


(a) Lord, according to the great¬ 
ness of thy mercy, grant rest to his 
soul, and for thine infinite pity 
vouchsafe to him the joys of eternal 
light with thy saints. Johnson’s 
Can. 747, 37. 

( b ) There are also many places of 
punishment, Lingard, Ang-Saz 
Church, 255 (21), m which souls 

1 Johnson’s Can pref. xix. 

3 Soames, 325. 

3 Ibid. 328. 

7 Ibid, vii 182. 


suffer in proportion to their guilt, 
before the general judgment, and in 
which some are so far purified, as 
not to be hurt by the tire of the last 
day See also Soames, Bump Lect 
p 344, 10, 12. 

( c ) On all these questions see 
also Usher’s Answer to a Jesuits 
Challenge 

2 Soames, 349, 16. 324 
4 Ibid. 362 
6 Works, viii- 235. 

8 Note N. 492. 
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controverted Bede, however, introduces language which no one 
who believed the doctrine of transubstantiation 1 could have ad¬ 
mitted, particularly the words of St Augustin, quoted m our 
twenty-ninth Article, and the testimonies of Rabanus Maurus, 
and Joannes Scotus Engena, whose tenets where probably derived 
from the English school of theology, give us every leason for con¬ 
cluding that this doctrine never gained a footing m England before 
the Conquest. Lmgard maintains that the language of Elfric ( a ) is 
borrowed from Bertram ( b )', to which a Roman Catholic would not 
object, but which Archbishop Parker deemed so favourable to the 
opinion entertained by Protestants, that he published it as con¬ 
veying a meaning corresponding nearly with the doctrines of the 
church of England. 

§ 17. Private or solitary mass ( c ) was unknown in the early 
church, 2 and for the first nine hundred years there is no form of 
ordaining priests, to offer mass for the living and the dead, 3 but 
Bede and Alcuin appear to have esteemed the sacrifice beneficial 
for the living, 4 Bede even for the dead The same opinion is 
expressed by Elfric m his sermon ; 5 and m the canons of Edgar, 
960, the practice of saying mass, as an opus operatum, 6 seems 
cleaily to have been established ( d ) As the custom of paying 
adoration to the host, and the denial of the cup to the laity ( e ) 


( a ) Elfric says (Johnson’s Canons, 
957, § 37), 1 Housed is Christ’s body 
not coiporally, but spiritually, not 
the body in -which he suffered, but 
that body of which he spake, when 
he blessed bread and wine for housel, 
one night before his passion, and said 
of the bread blessed, This is my 
body , and again of the wme blessed, 
This is mv blood that is shed for 
many for the forgiveness of sms, 
<&c * See also a sermon of his printed 
by the order of Archbishop Parker, 
under the title of a Testimony of 
Antiquity (Fox’s Martyrs , u 380) ; 
reprinted in part 

( b ) Bertram, or Ratram, was a 
monk of Coibey 1 $ France, about the 
middle ot the ninth century; he 
wrote a tract De Corpore et Sanguine 
j Domini, published m English, 3d. 
edit Lond 1686, see § 313. b 

( c ) § 17 The word missa, or 
mass, was originally a general name 
for every part of the divme service. 
(Bingham, Ant. v 9, &c.) Its signi- 

1 Soames, 399,'4. and 406, 5 
3 Ibid i 255 
5 P. 29 


fication is the same as the word 
missio, and it was the form used m 
the Latin Chuich, ‘ite, missa est,’ 
at the dismission of the catechumens 
first, and then of the whole assembly 
afterwards Baronius (sub anno 34, 
§ 59) derives it from the Hebrew. 
It now denotes the consecrating the 
bread and wane into the body and 
blood of Christ, and offering that as 
an expiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and dead 

( d ) It is there ordered, ‘ that the 
priest never celebrate mass alone 
(sect 35), without some one to make 
responses for him’ (sect 37), ‘That 
he never celebrate more than thrice 
m one dav’ sect. 40), or ‘without 
eating the housel, or consecrated ele¬ 
ments ’ 

(f) In Peckham’s Constitutions , 
1281, it is ordeied that the laity 
(Johnson’s Can sect i ) be told that 
the -wine which is given to them is 
not the sacrament, but mere wine, to 
be drunk for the more easy swallow- 

2 Bingham, vi 721 

4 Lingard, 193, 348. 

6 Johnson’s Can. 960, § 35 
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did not begin till^he twelfth century, 1 it would be unnecessaiy 
to seaicli for the usage of the Anglo-Saxons with regaid to these 
points 

§ 18. No pictures oi images were 2 allowed in Christian churches 
for the first thiee hundred years, and there is a positive decree 
against them m the council of Elvira, 305 3 Pictures were mtio- 
duced during the fourth century, but there weie no representations 
of the Trinity, nor statues 4 It is probable, however, that the 
worship of them began before 692, since at that time it was for¬ 
bidden to exhibit 5 the Saviour under the symbol of a lamb, or m 
any other form than the human When, m opposition to the 
council of Constantinople (754), at which 338 bishops weie 
present, the second council of Nice (787) sanctioned the worship 
of images, councils held at Frankfort, Paris, 6 and in Britain, agreed 
unanimously m condemning the decree, 7 though it was received at 
Pome There is good reason to believe that image-worship did not 
prevail m England till the middle of the ninth century, but from 
the omission of the Second Commandment ( u ) m the laws of Alfred, 8 
we may presume that it was established before that time, though 


ing of the sacrament. In a MS 
called Liber Regahs, giving an ac- 
countof the coronation ofBichaidll, 
a.d 1378, in the keeping of the Dean 
of Westminster, there is a cunous 
direction with refeicnce to this 
point ‘Osculo autem pacis a rege et 
regma accepto, descendentes lex ct 
retina de solus suis et accedentes 
liumiliter ad altaie percipient coipus 
et sanguinem Domini de manualehi- 
episcopi vel episeopi nu^sam cele- 
brantis, corpora veio Domini a lege 
recepto, mimstrabit ei vuium ad 
utcndum (I presume the wine m 
question), post peiceptionem sacra- 
nienti Abbas Wostmonasteriensis, vel 
is qui viccm ejus pro tempore gent, 
prout dictum est,de cahce lapideo de 
regalibits,’ &c. &c. This appears to 
have been an intermediate step in 
the progress of withdiawmgthe cup, 
the denial was canonically sanctioned 
at the council of Constance. 

( a ) As to the mode of dividing the 
Commandments, it appears that the 
Jews anciently divided them without 
any certain rule, for Philo and Jo¬ 
sephus divide them somewhat dif¬ 
ferently, the former making the 

1 Bingham’s Ant. vi. 818, 772. 

* Ibid 257. 

7 Johnson’s Can . pref. 18. 


Piologue (if I may use that word) 
to be the First Commandment, and 
running our First and Second into 
one, Josephus making the Prologue 
and the First to be the First, and 
both, in other respects, agreeing 
with oui division (Philo de Lecaloqo. 
p 751, ed Pans Josephus Antiq 
B in c.v) But the division of the 
church of Home (not the omission) is 
sanctioned by the Hebrew of the 
Masoietic text, where the tenth is 
divided It is sanctioned also by S 
Augustin, who speaks as Bede does, 
ul both divisions as occasionally used 
in his time (Qmes. in Exod. B n 
c. 71), and prefers this of three and 
seven to that of four and six. 

The Anglo-Saxon church in the 
first ages borrowed almost all their 
theology from the Latin Fathers, and 
particularly S Augustin and S 
Giegory. It is no wonder thei efore 
if they followed S Augustin m his 
division of three and seven. Aleum, 
if lie is correctly repiesented in the 
edition by Frobemus (vol i pp 340, 
341), speaks of the Decalogue under 
this division only. His Commentary 
is very like Bede’s, and he quotes 

3 Ibid in 249. 5 Ibid. 250. 

s Ibid 200. e x^d. 257. 

8 Ibid. 877, 48 a. 
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there does not appear to have been much zeal for it till after the 
Conquest. As the figures of the Virgin Mary ( b ) and the saints 
were among the first which were introduced, the history of the 
mtercessional worship paid to them is probably closely connected 
with the former, and contemporaneous with it. In 678, Benedict 
imported a picture of the Virgin Mary from Rome, and the Saxon 
services lor the dedication of churches imply a belief m a local 
superintendence of the Saint ovei those who applied to him, while, 
by the canons of Cealchythe, relics are ordered to be used m the 
consecration of places of worship 1 The canons of Theodulf place 


little more than the first words of 
the Commandments, but it would 
not be fan to mfei that either he or 
Bede meant to leave out our Second 
Commandment 

The instances which Mr Soames 
gives of decided omissions, are all of 
the later penod of the Saxon church, 
Alfred’s Laws, Elfric, and others 
and they are remarkable, as shoving 
how ill agreed the different teacheis 
were, after the introduction of image- 
worship, as to the best way of 
abridging the Decalogue. * The 
modern consistent plan adopted m 
most Roman Catechisms was not 
established all at once 

It is of some consequence to show 
that an error of this kind, as well as 
others, came in giadually. The 
division which our Saxon ancestors 
adopted from Augustin was not so 
good as the older one (see this w r ell 
argued in Jer Taylor, vol. xu 
pp 360-368 Heber’s ed ) , and it 
was unfortunate, as it gave a facility 
to the omission But it was not till 
aftei the synod of Nice, in a.d 787, 
that we have any proofs of an 
attempt to introduce the worship of 
images into England , and then it is 
stated on plain historical evidence 
that Alcum and the bishops of the 
English chuich, atd 792, condemned 
the worship (Soames’ Hist of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church , p. 119) 
Alfred’s Laws, about a century later, 
aTe the earliest document from which 
we can at all collect that such 
idolatry had found any favour m 
England. 

Alfred’s version is as follows; it 
stands prefixed to his laws — 

‘I. The Lord was speaking these 


words to Moyses, and thus sayfch 
(248) I am the Lord thy God I 
led thee out from iEgipts’ land, and 
from their slavery Love thou not 
other strange Gods over me 

( II Utter thou not my name in 
vain for thou beest not guiltless 
with me, if thou m vam utterest my 
name 

‘ III Mind that thou hallow the 
resting day. Work thou six days, 
and on the seventh rest you, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and 
thy slave, and thy maidservant, and 
thy working cattle, and the coraei 
who is within thy doors foi m six 
days Christ wrought the heavens 
and the earth, seas, and all creatures 
that in them are, and rested himself 
on the seventh day; and therefoie 
the Lord hallowed it 
‘ IV Honour thy father and thy 
mother whom the Lord gave thee, 
that thou be a long liver on the 
earth. 

‘ V Slay not thou 
£ VI Steal not thou. 

‘ VII. Lie not thou secretly 
‘ VIII. Say not thou false witness 
against thy neighbour. 

‘ IX Desire thou not thy neigh¬ 
bour’s inheritance with unright. 

* X Work thou not golden gods, 
or silveren ’— Exod xx 23 
These are also printed m Johnson’s 
Canons , 877, and m Archbishop 
Barker’s Testimony of Antiquity , in 
which last the order of the command¬ 
ments against stealing and adultery 
is not transposed as it is here. 

( b ) For the history of the origin 
of the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
see Fr Paul’s History of the Council 
of Trent , p 170. 


1 Johnson’s Can, 816, 2. 
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the doctrine of the Saxon chnrch of that time m the clearest light 1 
The layman is there directed, that ‘having woishipped his Creator 
only, let him call upon the saints, and pray that they would inter¬ 
cede for him to God, first to St, Mary, and afterwards to all God’s 
saints. 5 ( c ) 

§ 19. Closely connected with this subject is the religious venera¬ 
tion which was paid to relics, Respect for everything which has 
"belonged to those whom we admire, is so consistent with right 
feeling, that from the very earliest period great regard and atten¬ 
tion must naturally have been paid by Chiistians to the mortal 
remains of such peisons as had gone before them m the Lord , but 
nothing resembling worship was used towards such relics 3 till after 
the time of St Augustin. The line between religions veneration 
and worship is so nice, that from the earliest days perhaps, some 
individuals offended in this particular, and we find that our Saxon 
forefatheis weie eaily led to regard such remains with more than 
due leverence, through the attention which was paid to them by 
their first teachers. Gregory, among the presents which he sent 
to Augustin, soon aftei his arrival in England, transmitted certain 
relics. And m the eighth century, the number of persons who 
were anxious to pay their devotions 3 near the bodies of the previous 

( c ) This doctrine of the church of local existence God must judge of 

Rome is, I believe, as much mis- the question, but it is a heavy charge 

understood by Protestants as per- to have caused even one weak brother 

verted by Roman Catholics Roman to offend It may be remarked, too, 

Catholics would assert that they that to lequest the intercession of the 

prayed before the image, and not to dead, is founded on no authority of 

it; and that they requested the Scripture, and contrary to the custom 

prayer of the saint in heaven as St. of the primitive church —Bingham’s 

Paul did that of the faithful on eaith, Ant v p. 75. The first form 

but the Piotestant, while he believes in which the adoration of saints 

that to pay any religious respect to (Soames, Samp Led 216, 5) was 

an image is a breach of the second introduced into the Anglo-Saxon 

commandment (Exod xx 4—6), church seems to have been a prayer 

even if it do not amount to idolatry, to God, that his servants on earth 

may feel convinced m his own mind might be benefited by the inter- 

that many uneducated peisons are cession of his samts in heaven (eg), 

guilty of the actual sin m the worship ‘ Da nobis Domme qusesuraus, beati 

which is paid to the brass image of Stephaui protomartyris internessione 

St Peter, in St Peter’s, Rome Nor adjuvari, ut qui pro suis exoravit 

is it easy to comprehend how re- lapidatonbus, pro suis intercedes 

ference can be made to anything but dignetur veneratoribus, per Jes Xt. 

the image, when a rivalry is sup- D. N ’ A trace of this is to be found 

posed to exist between ” different m the subsequent form of ‘ Oret pro 

images of the Yirgm or of the same nobis,’but before the Conquest it had 

saint or how a college can be dedi- got to the equivocal 4 Or,’ and to the 

cated to St Mary of Winton, unless distinct (220) ‘Ora,’ and ‘Orate,’ m 

some peculiar sanctity be attached to which the piayer was addressed to 
the image, which can alone possess a the saint (221). 

1 Johnson’s Can. 994, 231, 2 Bingham’s Ant x. 113 

1 Lingard, 262 
c 2 
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archbishops of Canterbury, deposited in the church of St Peter 
and St Paul, induced Cuthbert, before 759, to dnect that his own 
remains should be bimed in the cathedral chuich This question 
produced a vehement altercation between the monks, who claimed 
the body, and the clergy of the cathedral, who detained it 

§ 20. Under the same head must be ranked the abuse of pil¬ 
grimages , for while kept within the bounds of reason, and referred 
only to the effect upon the mind of the person visiting the scenes of 
Christian history, little objection can be raised against them. It 
appears that pilgrimages to Jeiusalem had become common among 
the English m the fourth centuiy, and, from the objections which 
St Jerom makes with* regard to them, 1 that a superstitious value 
had been attached to such journeys undertaken with a religious 
view, but m after-times Home became an object of easier approach 
and afforded more numerous attractions Ethelwulf 2 went there 
m 855 with great magnificence and splendid presents, and m his 
journey was accompanied by his son Alfred, then a boy. It is not 
perhaps too much to presume, that the future greatness of this 
monarch was promoted by this early visit to a more polished state 
of society, nor need we refer the journeys of seven other British 
kings, who each sought the metropolis of Christian Europe, to 
mere blind superstition, or view their conduct m a very different 
light from that m which we should regard the coming to London 
of some heathen monarch, who had derived his knowledge of 
Christianity from an English missionary The frequency, however, 
of these pilgrimages was a great evil Boniface, m Lis letter to 
Cuthbert, 747, 3 speaks of English women, who, having set out on 
a religious errand, had disgraced the character of pilgrims by 
their licentious conduct in almost every city m Europe. Pilgnm- 
age3 are often ordered in the penitential canons, 4 and in extreme 
cases the penance is imposed of a perpetual wandering from one 
place of religious resort to another, m which the penitent was 
never to remain two nights m the same residence 5 

§ 21. With regard to confession and penance, the tenets of 
the churches of England and Home differ in these respects. Both 
hold that without confession to God, and sincere repentance, there 
is no forgiveness of sms , but they differ as to the necessity of con¬ 
fessing to a pi lest, and of obtaining absolution fiom him. The 
church of England, m cases of gross sms, where the conscience is 
troubled, advises its members to confess their sms to a priest, and 
has enjoined a form of absolution. The church of Home denies 
that there is any hope of pardon from God, except through con¬ 
fession, and the absolution of a priest. The Protestant minister is 

1 Usher, Ant Brit 109 p 2 Lmgard, 159 

3 Johnson’s Can. pref. 747 4 Ibid. 740, 963. s Ibid. 263, § 64. 
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the adviser of his penitent, the Roman Catholic assumes too the 
character of his judge ; and m this, the rule of our church corre¬ 
sponds with the practice of the primitive Christians during the 
first foul centuries 1 The directions given in Theodulf s Capitula 2 
resemble much more the custom of the church of England than 
that of Rome, enjoining confession to God, and recommending 
confession to a priest, on the ground of the advice to be received 
from him, nor would there remain any doubt of the agreement of 
the Anglo-Saxon church with that of England, were it not for the 
rules laid down among the directions given concerning discipline, 
in which the penance ( a ) is spoken of as a satisfaction for sin 3 The 
penances generally imposed are fasting, wandering, laying aside 
aims and external pomp, a change of clothes, 4 not allowing iron to 
come near the nails or hair, 1 Much of the satisfaction of sin/ says 
the canon, 5 ‘may be redeemed by alms-deedsj 7 an observation 
which is followed by a long account of the commutation of penance, 
whereby a rich man may buy off the penances imposed on him by 
finding other persons who will join with him m his fasting, and 
thus lighten the severity of the discipline by dividing it among a 
greater number It should be observed, however, that this is 
strictly forbidden in 747, 6 and Dunstan imposed, and Edgar sub¬ 
mitted to, a seven years’ penance, of not wearing his crown, as a 
punishment for deflounng a nun 

§ 22. The question of the celibacy of the clergy is one which 
involves this difficulty, that it is not clear, even now, whether the 
church of Rome esteem it an apostolical tradition or an eeclesias- 


( a ) One difficulty with regard to 
this question between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic arises from the 
word pcemtentia , which a Roman 
Catholic would translate ‘penance/ 
in its secondaiy or theological sense, 
whereas the Greek is iJ-erdvoia, or 
repentance 4 Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand/ by 
being translated through the Latin, 
is rendered ‘Do penance, for the/ &c 
The fruit of repentance, for which a 
Protestant minister would look, is a 
proof of the sorrow of heart in the 
penitent, expressing itself m his out¬ 
ward conduct. A severe penance, 
voluntarily submitted to, may 
strongly testify such godly contri¬ 
tion , still he will never esteem this 


a satisfaction for sm But wherever 
a regular system of penances is en¬ 
joined, it is difficult to understand 
how they can be enforced, unless 
the custom of auricular confession 
be at the same time established If, 
then, the Penitential of Theodore 
were m use in England, as probably 
it was, it seems fair also to conclude 
that confession was necessarily joined 
with it Those civil laws which 
confirm the penances imposed by the 
church prove nothing to the point 
(Johnson, 877, 1, 925, 7) , for m 
each case the offence is of such a 
nature as might be known without 
any private confession See, on the 
whole of this question, Soames, 
JBamp Led V and the illustrations. 


1 Bingham’s Ant. vi 871, vni 117, 130 ; Buxton, ii. and in cent. 338. 

2 Johnson, 994, 30 3 Ibid. 963, s 57, 58 

4 Ibid. 963, 64 5 Ibid. 67. 6 Ibid 747, 27; 963, post 77. 
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tical law • 1 i. e whether it cannot, or can, he dispensed with by the 
authority of the church. A Protestant would say, that no church 
can possess the right of depriving a priest of his orders in conse¬ 
quence of his marrying, because such a step would not be sanc¬ 
tioned by Scripture; but the laws of a Homan Catholic country 
must have the same authority to deprive him of his preferment, as 
the law of England has to say that a married priest shall not con¬ 
tinue to hold his fellowship. The early practice of the Chnstian 
church was clearly m favour of the marriage of the clergy. 2 No 
vow of celibacy was required of them at their ordination for the 
first three centuries, and many were married. At the council of 
Nice, 325, 3 it was m vain endeavoured to impose this restraint 
upon churchmen ; but it seems to have been unusual foi cleigymen 
to marry after ordination 4 The custom of the Greek church 5 
was settled at the council of Trullo, 692, in which it was ordained 
that bishops only should separate themselves from their wives, 
while all other orders weie allowed to dwell with them ; and the 
church of Home was rebuked for the contrary law. The answers 
of Gregory to Augustin imply that the regulations of the Homan 
church had been made in England 6 from the very first ( a ) The 
Canons of Ecgbright, of Elfric, the Penitential Canons of Edgar, 
Theodulfs Capitula,the Canons of Eanham and the Laws of Canute, 
all imply that this was the law of the Church, and the only testi¬ 
mony which seems to favour the contrary side of the argument 
appears to be founded on a misinterpretation ( b ). But whatever 
might have been the law, the piactice seems to have been diame¬ 
trically opposite, at least after the Danish invasion , and the 
severity threatened m all the later canons proves the difficulty of 
enforcing this unscriptural regulation. The temper of mind gene¬ 
rated by it is pretty clearly marked by other canons, which ordain 


( a ) The words in Johnson are 
loosely translated * any of the in¬ 
ferior clergy clerici extra macros 
ordmes constituti The orders in the 
Roman church are, ostiary, lector, 
exorcist, acolvth, subdeacon, deacon, 
priest (Johnson, 957, 10 — 17). 

Elfnc allows of no distinction be¬ 
tween a bishop and a priest, hut 
the power of ordaining, confirming, 
consecrating churches, and taking 
care of God’s rights This, too, 
is the law of Ecgbright The 
first four orders were not sacred, 


and those m them might manv (740, 
159). 

( b ) The thirty-fifth section of the 
laws of the Northumbrian priests 
ordains : £ If a priest dismiss one 
wife, and take another, let him be 
anathema’ (950, 35). The pro¬ 
bable meaning of which is, 1 If a 
priest with a view to ordination has 
given up one wife and then taken 
another afterwards, ’ which is the 
very sm spoken of in the Canons of 
Eanham, and the Penitential Canons 
(1,009, 2 , 963, 40). 


1 Jurieu’s Council of Tient, 487 
3 Bmgham, n. 155. 4 Ibid 15G 


6 Johnson’s Can 601, 1, 740, 15, 28, 31, 32, 159 , 957, 1, 
40, 944,12, 1,009, 1, 2, 1,017,6 


2 Bmgham, ii 152 
5 Ibid 158 

5, 7, 8; 963, 
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§ 22 ] 

that no woman should approach the altar while mass was saying 
and that no woman, not even a mother, should live in the house 
with a pnest, 2 lest the visits of other women should tempt him to 
sin The struggle as to this point forms the chief feature in the 
later history of the Anglo-Saxon chuich , hut the question is far 
too extensive to be fully discussed within our limits, though a 
brief outline of it may he useful. 

§ 23 The earliest ecclesiastical establishments consisted of the 
bishop and his clerks, who lived together on a property common 
to them all, and managed by the bishop. These were governed 
by a rule or canon, and were called canomci , or canons. As the 
diffusion of Christianity into the district surrounding the cathedral 
church called for the erection of more places of worship, parish 
churches were giadually established, the services in which were 
supplied by some member of the general society, and when bene¬ 
fices, distinct also m their property, were founded, the secular 
clergy, under the direction of the bishop, rose by degrees into 
existence But besides these, theie was a class of persons, origi¬ 
nally not, strictly speaking, ecclesiastics, but who after a time 
generally became so, living together under more strict regulation- 
than the canons, and guided by some peculiar rule, m England 
generally that of St. Benedict. There can be little doubt, that in 
the earlier stages of society, monastic institutions were of very 
great utility They formed an independent landloid, anxious for 
peace, and able and willing to introduce improvements. They 
contained and fostered the little learning which existed in the 
country They encouraged the aits of architecture and its ad¬ 
juncts ( a ), and established manufactures ; thus forming a middle 
class of men, whose combination might afford a salutary check to 
the power of the crown or the aristocracy No persons suffered so 
much by the irruption of the Danes as the inhabitants of monas- 
teiies. They were possessed of wealth without any means of 
defending it, and their destruction became general. During these 
periods of confusion, the mass of the clergy appear to have become 
marned, and when peace was re-established, the higher clergy, 
who were friendly to the Roman see, as Dunstan, and his col¬ 
leagues Oswald and Ethelwold, proceeded with all activity to eject 
the married clergy, and le-estabhsh the monks. For it should not 
be forgotten that it was justly argued at the council of Trent, 3 
that the principal reason why priests are forbidden to marry is, 

( a ) The illuminators of MSS in those of the Gieek school Archceo- 
this country were, m the end of the logia, vol. xxiv p 26 
tenth century, surpassed by none but 


1 Johnson’s Can 960, 44. 


3 Ibid 994, 12 


3 Fr Paul, 635 
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that it is plain that married priests will, through their affection to 
their wives and families, and the ties thus foimed with their coun¬ 
tries, lose that dependence on the apostohc see which constituted 
the strength of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

It may he observed, that the use of holy water 1 is enjoined, and 
the burning of lights 2 in churches, and that the service was per¬ 
formed m the Latin language. That priests are directed to preach 
every Sunday, and to explain the Lord’s prayer, the Creed, and the 
Gospel, to the people. 

§ 24. If then it be asked, whether the doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon church corresponded more nearly to those of the church of 
Rome or of England, it will be impossible to return an answer 
without inquiring how far the tenets of the Roman Catholic of 
that period agreed with the decisions of the council of Trent, and 
in all probability it would be found that the diffeience between 
the doctrines of the church of Rome at different periods was much 
greater than that which existed between the Anglo-Saxon church 
and the church of Rome of the same date. The progress of error 
can never be very rapid, and the conclusions of the council of Trent 
must have required a growth of many years Fancies are first 
conveited into opinions by the authority of those who have enter¬ 
tained them, and interest adopts opinions which have been once 
admitted, to sanction unwarrantable demands. It was thus that a 
belief m purgatory was first received, and then became the origin 
of many ecclesiastical foundations, it was thus that the priesthood 
first persuaded men to believe m transubstantiation, and then con¬ 
verted it into a means of augmenting their own personal dignity, 
as conferring a distinctive pre-eminence on those to whom this 
power of working a perpetual miracle was committed. With this 
view of the subject, it is probable that we should find the church 
of Rome of that day nearer to the present doctrmes of the church 
of England than the decrees of the council of Tient are. And as 
the Anglo-Saxon church was, from its situation and distance from 
Rome, not likely to receive every new invention as it was framed, 
we might expect that her tenets would be nearer our own, not 
only than those entertained by Rome now, but than those which 
were then maintained m Italy And this is precisely the conclu¬ 
sion to which the previous examination has arrived, as far as it 
has gone. 

§ 25. But if it be asked, how far these erroneous views had 
drawn our forefathers from the vital principle of Christianity, the 
question must require the greatest caution, even in one who was 
thoroughly versed m the subject; must be answered as a matter of 


l Johnson’s Can . 816, § 2, 960, § 43. 


2 Ibid 960, 42. 
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opinion rather than as a point of history ; and ought only to he 
discussed, because the great use of history is to teach us, through 
the example of others, the dangers to which we are ourselves 
exposed Amd first it may be premised, that it is not the abstract 
belief m erroneous doctrines which perverts the faith of the Chris¬ 
tian, but the tendency which such errors have to undermine the 
essentials of our religion He who believes m the existence of a 
purgatory may still seek for salvation, and an escape from every 
future punishment, through his Saviour’s blood, it is only when 
he learns to confide m some other means of safety, that the idea 
of purgatory will piactically destroy his faith in Christ The 
Christian may believe m transubstantiation, and still receive the 
elements with humble reliance on the great sacrifice made once 
for all, but when he believes that the providing of masses can 
benefit his own soul, or that of others, he begins to lose sight of 
the atonement, and to seek for a new means of reconciliation. 
There is perhaps no reason why an individual holding wrong 
opinions of this sort may not trust m the same Hock on which 
our faith is built, hut the tendency of such opinions is to lead 
those who entertain them from relying on God, who is the Giver, 
to relying on the means which God has appointed whereby we 
partake of his gifts. 

§ 2G. And this probably we shall find to have been the case 
among the Anglo-Saxons; for a very inadequate view of the 
atonement seems to pervade many of the documents of their faith 
which have come down to us. When the great features of Chris¬ 
tianity are directly brought foiward, they are perfectly correct; 
some of the prayers, for instance, given by Turner, 1 mark great 
piety and most correct views of the Trinity, the atonement, and 
sanctification So in the homily on the Catholic faith it is said, 2 
c The holy Father created and made mankind through his Son, and 
he desires through the same to redeem us from hell punishment, 
when we were utterly undone , ’ but then the same homily adds, 
towards the end, 3 ‘ Come then, let us earn that eternal life with 
God, through this belief, and through good deservings expressions 
which a believer m the eleventh Article would never have used. 
In another, the writer speaks of redeeming transgressions by alms¬ 
giving 4 upon the death of a bishop, alms are directed to be given 
out of his property, and his slaves to be set free, e that by this 
means he may deserve to receive the fruit of retribution for his 
labours, and also forgiveness of sms 5 5 Alwyn, founder of Hamsay, 
desired the monks to pray for him, 6 ‘ and to place their merits in 


1 iii 490, 491 3 Soames, JBampt Lect 6B 5 Ibid 65 

4 Turner, in. 476. 5 Johnson’s Can 816,10 6 Lingard, 251 
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"balance against his defects, ’ and a monk prays for Edgar, 1 1 that 
his good deeds may overbalance his evil deeds, and shield his soul 
at the last day.’ More examples of the same sort might be found, 
if the Penitential Canons were consulted; but these aie quite 
sufficient to piove that the fruit of unorthodox doctrines had 
giown up with the admission of those opinions , and though we 
may bring forward the Anglo-Saxon church as not having admitted 
all the errors of Rome, yet, when we would defend ours elves from 
the attacks of our enemies, we must at once fall back upon the 
Bible, and profess ourselves ready to amend whatever part of our 
faith or practice does not correspond with the lively oracles of 
God. They possessed the Bible m their native language, yet they 
admitted the traditions of men, and were perverted so far as not to 
place their faith and confidence entirely m their Redeemer’s blood. 
They buried their faith under a mass of unauthorised observances, 
and partially lost sight of that which is chiefly valuable in the 
Gospel There were many errors which had not yet been intro¬ 
duced, but the way was fully prepared for their admission. 


Lmgard, 278. 
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CHAPTER, H. 

FROM THE CONQUEST, 1066, TO THE PREACHINGS 
OF WICLIF, 1356 


51 View to be taken of the Church history of this period 52. William I 
53 Growth of the power of Rome. 54 William Rufus and Anselm 
55 Henry, celibacy of the clergy 5b Stephen. 57 Henry II 58 
Becket 59 Death and character of Becket 60 The first heretic^ 
punished in England 61 Intelference of Rome with England. 62 
John 63 Deposed by the Pope 64 Hemy III 65 Robert Great- 
head, Bishop of Lincoln 66 Edwaid I 67. Growth of the Papal 
power. 68 The contest was a temporal one. 69 The church taxes 
itself 70 Strength and weakness of the Roman power. 

§ 51. The church history of this period can he viewed in no other 
light than as a continuous struggle between the ecclesiastical and 
civil power; and there will be little else to recoid than the 
methods by which the mitre triumphed over the crown, and the 
crown invaded the rights and property of the church 

It will not perhaps be necessary to say much of the steps by 
which the enoneous doctnues of the church of Rome gradually 
overspread that of England, for the seeds of these innovations 
weie abundantly sown before the Conquest, and the mtioduction 
of foreign ecclesiastics, connected closely with papal policy, would 
effectually tend to foster their growth The history of the papal 
errors m England would not differ from that of the same errors m 
Italy, and we shall hereafter have to regard them as the causes of 
the Reformation. 

In estimating the character of such events, or of the individuals 
engaged in them, we shall hardly arrive at a correct view of the 
subject, if we form our ideas on the standard of present opinions. 
If Anselm and Becket be regarded as champions m the cause of 
ecclesiastical prerogative, as advocating the privileges of the church 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the crown, we shall perhaps 
form a different judgment of their conduct from that which must 
result fiom viewing them as ministers of the Gospel. Their cause 
unfortunately was little connected with that of Christianity, yet 
their iirmness, and the manner m which they conducted that causej 
may excite our admiration of them as men. * 

§ 52. William the Conqueror, though he invaded England 
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under the sanction of a papal grant, nevertheless maintained the 
authority "belonging to the crown, and proved that he was the head 
of ecclesiastical as well as civil power m his kingdom, "by sub¬ 
jecting all church property to the services which were demanded 
from other lands. This had become absolutely necessary; for it 
is said, that accoiding to Doomsday book, seven-fifteenths of the 
kingdom were m the hands of spiritual persons, who had hereto¬ 
fore furnished scarcely anything for the support of the state As 
a further proof of his supremacy, he forbade churchmen, unless 
they had previously obtained his permission, to leave the kingdom 
—to acknowledge any one as pope—to publish letters from Rome 
—to excommunicate any pel sons connected with himself—to hold 
councils, or make canons 

Most of the larger preferments were now transferred into the 
hands of Normans, who had accompanied the invasion, and much 
tyranny seems to have been used towards the chief members of 
the English church, many of whom were expelled from their 
benefices, 01 frightened into involuntary resignations. William 
ejected them by means of legates fiom Pope Alexander II, whose 
admission introduced an authority into the kingdom, of which he 
himself was little afraid, however dangerous it might prove to a 
successor: for he rejected the demands of homage made by 
Gregory VIL, and would allow that Peter’s pence should be 
sent to Rome on no other ground than as a benefaction In 
separating, too, the ecclesiastical and civil courts, he made an 
alteration of which he did not foresee the extent, for this step 
greatly assisted the clergy in establishing their claim to a separate 
jurisdiction ( a ) 

§ 53. William had little reason to dread the power of the 
Vatican, first, because that formidable authority was not yet fully- 
established , but, secondly, because he made himself strong at 


( a ) In Saxon times, the sheriff oi 
earl had properly the government of 
the county, but the bishop was 
always associated with him m judi¬ 
cial matters, and they together went 
a circuit twice a year, holding m 
every hundred a court called the 
Tourn In ecclesiastical matters, 
the hishop sat as judge, and the 
sheriff assisted him by inflicting 
temporal punishments, when civil 
offences were tried, the sheriff was 
ludge, and the hishop his coadjutor 
This joint jurisdiction was now dis¬ 
solved , for„ William ordained that 
no bishop or archdeacon should sub¬ 
mit to the judgment of any secular 


person a cause which related to the 
cure of souls, hut that such cases 
should be brought before the bishop, 
at such places as he should appoint, 
and he there decided according to 
the canons and the episcopal law 
that those who refused to obey the 
summons of the bishop should be 
excommunicated, and the assistance 
of the king or the sheriff should be 
called m. and that no layman what¬ 
ever should intromit any matter 
which properly belonged to the 
bishop’s court. Abridged from 
Reeve’s History of English Law, pp. 
6 and 64 
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home, and confined his tyranny ( a ) to those whom he had con¬ 
quered j whereas the injustice of his successors being directed 
against men who ought to have furnished them with support, 
rendered the interference of the pope a benefit to a portion of their 
subjects. For it must never be foigotten that the influence of Rome 
generally owed its origin and extent to the vices and oppressions 
of the kings, who were in their turn the victims of it The pro¬ 
perty of the bishopric was a benefit to society The church 
in those days formed a balance between the crown and aristo¬ 
cracy, of which the weight would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be generally thrown into the scale of peace, and on the side of the 
middle and lower orders The election to the see was vested m 
the chapter or monasteiy, and the appointment of a bishop furnished 
the church, and all who held under it or were connected with its 
interests, with a person of such a station in society as might be 
able to defend their cause against the aggression of the military 
baron or his dependents "When therefore the crown appropriated 
to itself the temporalities of the bishopric, by keeping it void for a 
season, a vast number of persons were deprived of the advantages 
which they naturally looked for from their ecclesiastical superior. 
No ecclesiastical authoiity m England was adequate to cope with 
this evil, for the power of the crown was more than sufficient to 
oppress any individual bishop, but in times of difficulty, the dis¬ 
content of a large body of the native subjects gave great strength 
to any foieign authority which advocated the cause of the sufferers. 
A patriotic churchman, with the full conviction of the evils ansmg 
from such oppiession, exercised over the body to which he be¬ 
longed^ might fly to any tribunal which could furnish him with 
assistance, and most certainly the couit of Rome would never 
have acquired that power which was afterwards so misused, if the 
commencement of its exercise had not been really useful to many 
persons labouring undei oppression. William Rufus kept the see 
of Canterbury vacant above four years, and when, through com¬ 
punction of conscience, arising from sickness, he had nominated 
Anselm to the primacy, the warm yet just remonstrances of the 
archbishop created at first an unpleasantness, and at last an 
open rupture, between himself and the king Anselm properly 
exhorted him to fill up all vacant preferments, and admonished 
his sovereign, that though God had made him the protector 


( a ) There is one instance of ty¬ 
ranny with winch the memory of 
William I is generally loaded, which 
it may be allowed an inhabitant of 
Hampshire to refute He is or¬ 
dinarily accused of depopulating a 
large tract of country for the purpose 


of forming the New Forest The 
soil, however, in this district is such 
that it could never have been much 
inhabited, and the act, howevei 
arbitrary, could not have produced 
any real distress 
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of the church; he had not constituted him the proprietor of 
it ( a ) 

§ 54. By a law of William I, every chuichman was forbidden 
to leave the kingdom; or to acknowledge any one as pope without 
the permission of the king; and he had prevented Lanfranc and 
Thomas fiom going to Home to receive the pall Yet Anselm 
(1095) sought to do so while at variance with William II, and 
even consulted the bishops at the council of Rockingham whether 
his obedience to Urban; whom Rufus had not recognised as pope, 
were compatible with his obedience to the king, declaring at the 
same time the reluctance which he had felt towards accepting the 
station which he now held, and his determination to obey the 
successor of’ St. Peter 

William, with that folly which often marks the conduct of those 
who are determined to gratify their own wishes without regarding 
the consequences; agreed to acknowledge Urban as pope, provided 
he on his part would depose Anselm. A legate was accoidmgly 
sent from Rome, who, when he had been received and procured 
the acknowledgement of his master; confirmed Anselm m his 
see, as a dutiful son of the church. Considering the circum¬ 
stances under which he was placed, we cannot wonder at 
the attachment of the primate to Rome j but at the moment it 
proved but of little benefit to him, for he was forced to avoid the 
immediate anger of his sovereign by flying into France, from 
whence he proceeded into Italy, and when the pope made an 
application for his return, William answered, that Anselm, in 
leaving the kingdom, had justly incurred those penalties under 
which he was suffering, and that the pope was wrong m advocating 
his cause. During his stay at Rome, he gamed himself great 
credit at two councils which weie held by Urban, m the last of 
which the canon against lay investitures was established ( b ) 


( a ) Before tke Conquest, the tem¬ 
poralities during a vacancy had been 
placed in the hands of the diocesan 
or archbishop of the province Under 
the Conqueror, they had been se¬ 
questered in the hands of churchmen, 
who were forced to account for the 
proceeds; but Rufus kept them m 
Ms own, or let them out to farm for 
his profit. At his death he was en¬ 
joying the income of one arch¬ 
bishopric, four bishoprics, and eleven 
abbeys Ling Hist n 134 

G) Investiture was a ceremony 
performed by giving a staff and ring 
to the bishop elect, which put him 
into possession of the spiritualities, 
as homage did of the temporalities 


Gregory VII, who began to pave the 
way to that universal monaichy 
which in subsequent times the popes 
nearly obtained (ad 1074), forbade 
princes, undei pain of excommuni¬ 
cation, to make use of investiture, 
the object ot which canon was to 
break off as much as possible all 
connection between ecclesiastics and 
the civil authorities. The import¬ 
ance of the ceremony consisted m 
the real power it gave with respect 
to the nomination, since it conferred 
on the party possessed of the right 
a sort of power of annulling the 
election In the frequent instances 
which we have of disputed elections 
to the see of Canterbury, the monks 
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§ 55. The difficulties inseparable from the beginning of a reign 
founded on an unjust title, made Henry I. seek for popularity 
by the recall of Anselm j but one of the first acts of the archbishop 
■was the refusal of homage founded on the beforenamed canon. 
The necessities of the king produced a truce, but the absurd 
demands of Pascal II. soon put an end to every appearance of 
peace , Henry declaring that no subject should remain m England 
who refused to do homage, while Anselm withdiew to his province 
and defied all eaithly power In a council held at Winchester, it 
was determined to refer the matter to the Pope , but the conduct 
of Pascal was so deceitful, that the accounts biought back by the 
envoys of the king and archbishop were at total vanance with 
each other. Anselm himself soon after went to Home at the 
request of Henry, when a deciee of the papal chair seemed 
to put an end to all hopes of reconciliation. At length, however, 
Henry was induced, by the threat of excommunication, to submit 
to a compromise, and to give up the right of investiture, the 
church at the same time allowing its members to do homage for 
the temporalities. 

In endeavouring to promote the liberty of ecclesiastical elections, 
Anselm might have been acting on sound principles, but the 
earnestness with which he insisted that the archbishop of York 
should acknowledge the superiority of the see of Canterbury was 
so closely connected with his own prerogative, that it suggests the 
idea that much of his conduct owed its origin to spmtual pride. 
As an advocate for the papal authority, he of couise insisted on the 
celibacy of the clergy, which was one of the most powerful engines 
by which this foreign jurisdiction was snppoited The repeated 
canons against the mairiage of the clergy prove how difficult it 
was to enforce this restraint,* and there is a letter sent from the 
Pope to Anselm, m 1107, allowing him to ordain and advance the 
sons of clergymen, ‘because the greatest and best part of the 
piiesthood in England consisted of such persons. 7 

claimed to themselves the sole choice, Johnson’s Canons , 1164, 12), 1 et in. 

and the court of Rome supported capella ipsius regis debet fieri electio, 

them against the suffragan bishops assensu ipsius regis et consilio per- 

of the diocese, who demanded a sonarum regm, quas ad hoc facien- 

share m the election But the crown dum advocavent ’ The person elect 

also claimed its influence, which m shall then do homage, &c If this 

the 12th article of the Constitutions custom then had been established, 

of Clarendon is thus expressed and the king had possessed the power 

Having declared that vacant prefer- of investiture as well as right of 

ments shall be m the king’s hands, homage, the real nomination would 

it proceeds, ‘Et cum ventum fuent practically have been m his hands , 

ad consulendum ecclesiam, debet and unfortunately many royal ap- 

Hominus rex mandare potiores per- pomtments were little better than 

sonas ecelesiae ’ (send his mandate sales of the preferments. 

Xothe chief persons of the church. 
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§ 56 The papal power continued to extend itself by making 
use of every advantage which the weakness and vices of our 
sovereigns afforded. Thus after the usurpation of Stephen, which 
was sanctioned by Home, Albencus, bishop of Ostia, held a synod 
at Westminster, where he promulgated canons on the sole autho¬ 
rity of the Pope, and interfered m the election of Theobald to the 
see of Canterbury So again Stephen, by faithlessly seizing the 
persons of Hoger, bishop of Sarum, and his nephew the bishop of 
Lincoln, at Oxford, paved the way to an act of unjustifiable auda¬ 
city on the part of his own brother, the bishop of Winchester, who 
summoned him to answer for his conduct (ad 1139), and then 
arrogating to the clergy the right of appointing kings, declared m 
favour of Matilda and her son The facility with which oaths and 
declarations were then made and broken, while perjury was almost 
sanctioned by the dispensations of Home and her emissaries, is one 
of the many proofs which might be produced that the cause of the 
church was far from being that of God. ( a ) The papal power was 
the only one which was advanced by the miseries of England 
during this period Her king was deprived of his patronage, and 
of the fidelity of his subjects, while the clergy were subjected to a 
foreign legate, celibacy was moie strongly insisted on, and most of 
their causes were ultimately carried to Home, by degrees, too, 
many abbeys weie freed from episcopal jurisdiction, holding 
directly from the see of Home, and forming ecclesiastical garrisons 
prepared for its defence 

§ 57 Henry II found the power of the church greatly aug¬ 
mented during the reign of Stephen, and though a wise pxmce, he 
contributed to extend that jurisdiction over the whole world which 
was arrogated by the court of Home, when he accepted a grant of 
Ii eland from the pope Few monaichs, however, have more 
severely felt the ill effects of exalting the hierarchy, and that at the 
hands of a favourite, whose aid he had expected in repiessmg them. 

Thomas Becket was born in London, educated at Oxford, Pans, 
and Bologna, and, by the influence of Theobald, was made chan¬ 
cellor of England (1158) Upon the death of that prelate he was 
appointed his successor in the see of Canterbury, though only m 
■deacon’s orders, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of many of 
the king’s friends, who endeavoured to dissuade him from putting 
so much, power into the hands of one who, with ambitious views, 
possessed talents which would render him foimidable The 
courtier, now converted into an ecclesiastic, assumed a severity of 
conduct corresponding with bis station, and discaided that levity 

W Fuller says, ‘ Dealing with saying them forwards and back- 
oaths as seamen do with the points wards.’ 
of the compass (ui. p. 25, § 29), 
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for winch, lie had been before conspicuous, The point on which 
the interests of the archbishop and the king first came into com¬ 
petition, regarded the punishment of ecclesiastical persons guilty of 
notorious crimes, of which unfortunately, at that time, there were 
too many examples, 

This question was discussed m a council at Westminster (1163), 
and Becket and the other bishops agreed to observe the customs of 
the realm such as they existed in the time of Henry I, but added 
to the clause of 'saving their order,’ a reservation which virtually 
maintained that no clerk, though degraded, should be subjected to 
the civil power for the same offence for which he had been deprived 
of his orders; and this upon the principle that a man shall not be 
twice punished for the same crime. When the Constitutions of 
Clarendon ( a ) were drawn up, Becket at first (1164), with much 
reluctance, promised to observe them, and to submit to whatever 
else was the law in the time of Henry I., but he subsequently 
obtained a dispensation fiom his oath. When he had attempted to 
leave the kingdom, and was driven back by contrary winds, a 
violent persecution was begun against him m a parliament held at 
Northampton. He had violated those laws which he had before 
sworn to obseive, and was justly liable to punishment, but it was 
not of this that they accused him, he was sued under frivolous, if 
not false pretences, and at last ordered to give in an account of the 
moneys received by him while chancellor. The day after this 
unreasonable demand, he entered the hall m his pontificals, observed 
a dignified conduct towards his opponents, and when thieatenedby 
the Earl of Leicester, declared that all claims on him had been dis- 
chaiged when he was made aichbishop, and appealed to God and 
the pope. The next night he set off m disguise, and retired to 
Prance. 

§ 58 The reception of Becket at the Prench court was much 
more favourable than that which the ambassadors of the king of 
England experienced, and the same difference was observable at 

( a ) They were established at Cla- appointment might not fall into the 
rendon, near Salisbury, and aie m hands of the pope (12) To subject 
number sixteen (Johnsons Canons , ecclesiastical property to civil sei- 
1164). Their object is to preserve vice (11), and churchmen to the 
the lights of the crown (2, 14) jurisdiction of the ordmaiycourts of 
To prevent appeals from being made law, so far that it might be known 
to any foreign couit (4, 8) To what cognizance was claimed by the 
restiam the cairying of causes into ecclesiastical power, and how the 
ecclesiastical courts (1, 15), and the offending parties were punished (3, 
exercise of an undue (5) or mquisi- 9) To screen persons connected 

torial power (6) m those courts, with the lung from the immediate 

while their just rights were pre- influence of ecclesiastical censures 
seived, by the aid of temporal (7), and to prevent the ordination 

authority (10, 13) To regulate of slaves, unless with the consent of 

ecclesiastical elections, so that the their masters (lb). 

T 
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Sens, where the pontiff then resided. The Constitutions of 
Clarendon were immediately condemned by the pope, and the 
cause of Bechet was taken up as his own. The violence of Henry- 
now broke out m an unjustifiable persecution of the friends of the 
archbishop, whom he stripped of all their pioperty, sending them 
over to their patron, with the view of increasing his misery by the 
sufferings of those connected with him. In this, as well as the 
former persecution, the passions of the king made him lose the 
advantage which his cause possessed, and he must have been re¬ 
garded as a tyrant even while asserting his own legitimate rights. 

Becket’s anger would have inclined him to proceed immediately 
to the excommunication of Henry, hut through the interference 
of the king of France, the thunders of the church were hurled 
against his mimsteis alone Several attempts at reconciliation 
proved aboitive, and m 1170, when the court of Rome seemed to be 
more favouiable towards Henry, the lage of the primate became ex¬ 
cessive These circumstances, however, appear to have expedited 
the cause of peace, for terms were soon after agreed on The meet¬ 
ing which took place at Fretville displays the gentlemanly feeling 
of the king, and the revengeful pride of Becket he 1 efused to for¬ 
give his opponents m any hut general terms, find the intention of 
these salvos was soon apparent, for before he landed m England 
he excommunicated those bishops who had taken any leading part 
against him, and thus declaied war at the moment when he should 
have been the messenger of peace 

§ 59 Some angry expressions which dropped from Henry when 
the excommunicated bishops came to implore his protection, pro¬ 
duced the murder of the primate The tide of opinion now ran 
against the supposed author of this horrid deed , but the king 
made his peace with Rome by solemnly disavowing any knowledge 
of or participation m the muider. St. Thomas became a most 
powerful advocate with Heaven, and the miracles performed at his 
shrine would be incredible, if the force of imagination, in curing 
the most m\eterate disorders, had not been proved by the quackery 
of modern times Henry himself paid honour to him when dead, 
and subjected his own person to great severities at his tomb 
Louis too, with more consistency, visited his bones, and sought to 
obtain the heavenly aid of him whom he had protected on earth. 
Of the cleverness and decision of Bechet’s character there can be 
no doubt, but it seems equally unquestionable that his object was 
peisonal ambition he died a martyr to the cause of the advance¬ 
ment of his own ecclesiastical power. The violence of his letters 
to the court of Rome, and the vindictive persecution of his enemies, 
show most forcibly how far he was from that serenity which the 
disinterestedness of a good cause can alone inspire. 
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§ 60 It was during this period (1160) that the first punish¬ 
ment for heresy took place m England. About thirty Germans, 
under a teacher named Gerhard, appeared m this country. They 
were examined before a synod at Oxford, burnt m the forehead, 
and tumed out to perish in the fields I hey made no proselytes, 
excepting one woman, and as the only accounts of their tenets which 
remains to us is denved fiom those who punished them, no fair 
judgment can be passed on the opinions which they entertained 
They aie said to have rejected the use of the saciaments of bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s supper, to have been adverse to maniage, and 
to have gloried in their sutfeimgs 1 

§ 61 The manner m which the court of Home interfered with 
the concerns of this kingdom cannot be more strongly lllustiated 
than by a quarrel which happened m 1186, when Archbishop 
Baldwin attempted to build a convent at Hackington near Cantei- 
buiy The monks of the metropolitan chuich saw that any other 
archiepiscopal establishment was likely to interfere with then 
right of electing to the see; and indeed the object in the erection 
of this religious house seems to have been to dimmish their 
power. They appealed theiefoie to Home, and the Pope insisted 
on the destruction of the intended establishment, which was 
accomplished m 1189, and so far did this jealousy extend, that 
when Hubert, m 1190, attempted to found a society of canons at 
Lambeth, and offered every safeguard which oaths could give, that 
they should not interfere with the election, the monks of Canter¬ 
bury still resisted, and the see of Bnme too well knew her own 
inteiest, not to advocate the cause of those who weie always ready 
to fight her battles against any other authority. 

In 1200, Innocent III. took the bold step of imposing a tax of 
one-fortieth on all ecclesiastical revenues, for the purpose of a 
crusade, to which it was never fully applied, says Diceto, unless 
the church of Home has lenounced her innate rapacity. 

§ 62 It was, however, m the leign of John that the papal 
authority rose to its greatest height the first act of encroachment 
was the appointment of Stephen Langton to the see of Canterbury. 
On the death of Hubert, the monks, to make suie of their puvi- 
lege, hastily elected Hegmald, and dismissed him secretly to 
Home, to obtain his investiture ; hut, contiary to a promise which 
he had given them, he disclosed the news of his election in Flan¬ 
ders, and brought the anger of the king on those who had been 
instrumental to it. Upon this the monks, out of revenge, elected 
another primate, and the question was referred to Home The 
suffragan bishops of the diocese, too, sent in their claim; hut this 


1 Collier's Ecc Hist i 347* 
d 2 
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was immediately rejected, and tlie pope, haying annulled both the 
elections of the monks, compelled such of their members as were 
then at Home to proceed to a fresh election, absolving them from 
all the promises to the contrary which they had made m England 
Stephen Langton, in whose favour these steps were taken, was by 
birth an Englishman, had received his education at Paris, and had 
subsequently been made a cardinal. The intemperate warmth of 
the British monarch was met by the haughty firmness of Innocent, 
who first laid the country under an interdict, and then excom¬ 
municated John. But so little real effect had these spiritual 
weapons, that the only two successful expeditions which John 
made, against Wales and Ireland, took place during this very 
period 

§ 63 In 1212 the pope proceeded to depose John, and to free his 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and in 1213 committed the 
execution of this act to Philip of France The secret cabals of his 
discontented barons, whose defection rendered all his piospects of 
defence uncertain, coupled with the threat of a foreign invasion, 
forced the pusillanimous John to surrender his kingdom ; and on 
May 15, 1213, at Dover, Pandulf restored the crown, which was 
laid at his feet, a tribute of a thousand maiks was imposed, and 
the legate having obtained the object of his church, forbade Philip 
to proceed in the invasion, and neglected the interest of even those 
English churchmen who had suffeied in the cause. So much did 
the pope now consider England as his own, that when, m 1215, 
the barons compelled John to sign the charter, the pope espoused 
the cause of the king with such earnestness, that he suspended 
Langton for the part which he had taken in favour of liberty 

In this year the council of St John Lateian was held, which 
authoritatively declared transuhstantiation to he a tenet of the 
church. 

§ 64 The papal power had probably reached its greatest height 
by the surrender which John made of his crown, but its exactions 
and practical effects were by no means diminished undei the weak 
reign of Henry HI A vast number of the benefices m England 
were filled by Italians, who resided out of the kingdom, and 
impoverished it by the sums which were thus withdrawn But to 
what source could the oppressed inhabitants look for relief ? They 
were little likely to obtain it from Rome itself, and the inadequacy 
of any such attempt they themselves experienced when the barons 
made a remonstrance to the council of Lyons (1245) , for the 
pontiff amused them with delays, till their patience was exhausted, 
and their return to England was the next year followed by a 
fuither exaction of one-half of the revenues of the non-resident 
clergy, and a third of the rest. But this demand was too great to 
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be complied with, and the prudence of the court of Rome perceived 
the danger of pressing it. 

§ 05. It was not, however, from the barons alone that the oppo¬ 
sition to the court of Rome arose, 1 for Robert Grossteste, or 
Gieathead ( a ), bishop of Lincoln, ventured to lift his feeble voice 
against corruptions which he justly designated as antichristian. 
Innocent IV. had named his nephew, Frederic de Lavania, then a 
child, to a canonry m the church of Lincoln; but the remonstrances 
of the bishop were so strong, that though they drew from the pope 
a torrent of abuse, he wisely gave way to the more prudent advice 
of some of his cardinals, and did not follow up the question The 
good bishop died soon after, and on his death-bed endeavoured to 
convince his friend, John of St. Giles, that the pope was anti¬ 
christ, and it should be remembered that he was one of the most 
learned men of his day. 

§ 60. The chief points m which the English clergy had en¬ 
croached on the civil power consisted m their growing wealth, and 
the freedom from temporal jurisdiction which they claimed. A 
partial remedy was provided first by a statute which passed m 
1275, allowing a clerk to be tried by a juiy before he was delivered 
over to his ordinary, and the Statute of Mortmain, 1279, made the 
king's consent necessary for any transfer of property to an eccle¬ 
siastical body, but when Edward I had established his power, he 
soon exerted it over the ecclesiastical portion of his subjects 

In 1292 he demanded one-half of the revenues of the church, m 
addition to many other exactions which he had already made, and 
frightened the clergy into submission Robert Wmclielsey, then 
aichbishop of Canterbury, m hopes of putting a stop to these pro¬ 
ceedings, which seem m truth to have been very tyrannical, 
obtained a bull from the pope, which prohibited prmces from 
taxing church property, but the inefficacy of this was soon 
proved, for Edwaid excluded from the protection of the laws 
those ecclesiastics who refused obedience to his demands, and 
directed his civil officers to seize all the actual property of clergy¬ 
men This soon brought the question to a close, and obliged the 
churchmen to submit 

The ecclesiastical history which lies between this period and the 

( a ) See a life of Grossteste bj’ and endeavoured to reform abuses, 

Pegge, 4to. He was born 1175. In defended the rights of the church 

the early part of his life he resided and kingdom agamst papal en- 
m Oxford, and lectuied there to the croachments, though he always sub¬ 
black friars When elected bishop mitted to the authority of Rome; 

of Lincoln, 1235, he was much as- about 1252, he put forth a sermon 

sisted by the fnars in his episcopal at Lyons, inveighing bitteily against 
duties, strongly enfoiced discipline, the corruptions of the court of Rome. 

1 Fox’s Mar i. 364. 
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first preaching of Wiclif is marked by little peculiarity, and the 
civil power, is might be expected, during the active reigns of the 
two Edwards, seems to have been gaming giound But the imme¬ 
diate vices of the clergy, and the fundamental errors existing in 
the ecclesiastical system, which formed the real cause of the 
attacks of Wiclif, and which are indeed the only church history of 
this period, shall be detailed by way of preface to the account 
given of this great author of the Reformation Theie are, how¬ 
ever, some few general observations, which may be introduced 
with advantage into this part of our history 

5 67. In tracing the extension of the papal dominion in this 
kingdom, much more must he attributed to the vices of the 
Butish kings than to any other cause The comparative weakness 
of the popes before the conquest had prevented them from inter¬ 
fering so much with the affairs of Britain, but as Rome became 
strong, she advanced her claims, and established them, whenever 
her mteiests could he mixed up with the correction of the real 
grievances existing m church or state. The unjust usurpation of 
William I was sanctioned by the pope, and this same king intro¬ 
duced legates to execute his tyranny, hut his injustice consisted 
in favouring the Norman clergy, and not m robbing the chmch 
as a body, and William Rufus might have kept himself as inde¬ 
pendent as his father, had not his invasion of church property 
compelled Anselm to fly to Rome for piotection The quarrel 
about investiture was really one as to the power which it gave the 
king of selling his preferments Had not Henry so disposed of 
the benefices which became vacant, the interests of the clergy of 
England would have coincided with that of the king, his own 
avarice created the opposition which was raised against him , and 
m this vice he was so shameless, that when he had been invested 
with authority to restrain the marriage of the clergy, he used it 
hy selling them licences which dispensed with the restraint It 
was not till Stephen had most unjustly seized on the castles of 
Roger, bishop of Sarum, and his nephew’s, that his own brothel 
Henry, the papal legate, ventured to summon the king before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and Stephen, himself an usurper, appealed 
to the pope against his own bishops. John was incapable of con¬ 
tending with Rome, because he had first lost the confidence and 
love of his subjects And the same thing occuned during the 
reigns of more powerful monarchs. Edward I imposed a tax of 
one-tenth on ecclesiastical property, through pope Nicholas IV, 
and afterwards exacted laiger sums from the clergy, till they m 
their turn obtained a hull which forbade the transfer of any eccle¬ 
siastical revenues to lay purposes without the concurrence of the 
holy see 
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§ 68 Most of the contests which took place concerned the 
property of the church, and might more justly he \iewed as ques¬ 
tions of civil right than as belonging to ecclesiastical matters. 
The church is a body corporate, with spiritual functions, but pos¬ 
sessed of temporal rights; the injustice geneially arose with 
regard to the temporalities, ordinarily with respect to the appoint¬ 
ments; and as the ecclesiastical body had no other means of de¬ 
fending its own rights than by spiritual thunders, the invasion of 
a right purely tempoial m its nature became a question of spiritual 
power, from the way m which the contest was earned on ( a ) The 
king kept a bishopric or abbey vacant, and let the temporalities 
out to laim The church was injured by the want of a head, but 
the injustice was such as might have been remedied without any 
appeal to a foreign power, if the barons had maintained the rights 
of the church, but when the church found no other remedy, her 
members weie forced to seek foi aid from any source which could 
affoid it to them, and so put themselves under the protection of 
Home And that see usually showed itself eager to support the 
weaker party, till the stronger submitted to acknowledge the 
authority of its decisions, but exhibited no objection to subject 
the church to the crown, provided the crown was subservient to 
Home 

§ 69. So again with regard to the light of taxation, the church 
had always possessed the privilege of imposing taxes upon her 
members, but the necessities of Edward I. induced him to demand 
a contribution of one-fiftb of their moveables from the clergy; and 
Wmchelsey, then archbishop of Canterbury (1296), obtained a bull 
prohibiting pnnees to levy, and churchmen to pay, any taxes 
imposed without the permission of the Homan see. Edward 
reduced the cleigy to submission by putting them out of the pro¬ 
tection of the law, as they would contribute nothing to the support 
of the government, hut his conduct was certainly very tyrannical. 
The papal bull claimed a power over the crown, to which there 
could be no just pretension, but such a claim could hardly deprive 
the clergy of the right of taxing themselves The question was 
not whether or no they should pay taxes, but as to the authority 
which should impose such taxes This proceeding of the king was 
an infringement of their civil rights, and had in its nature a ten¬ 
dency to weaken the dependence of the church on the crown, and 
to transfer the allegiance of the heart of the churchman from his 
king to the pope; and the frequency of political disturbances and 

( a ) See the Constitutions of Bom- the violence and folly of those who 
face, in Johnson’s Canons , 1261, then wished to legislat’e as friends of 
which, though they were never es- the church 
tablished as law, yet mark strongly 
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personal insecurity induced the Wealthy members of the church to 
prepare every means of defence within their power • so that if we 
legard the higher clergy in their manner of life ; and their pro¬ 
ceedings against the crown, they resembled laymen rather than 
ministers of the Gospel. There wei e many instances when they 
engaged personally m war, and their castles were often as strong, 
the retainers as numerous and warlike, as those of any temporal 
lord ; and the history of the churchmen of this period can haidly 
be leckoned as belonging to ecclesiastical history, any further than 
as it records the temporal wealth and power with which they were 
then invested. 

§ 70 In order to discover the source of that political influence 
which was possessed by Home, we must look at the elements of 
which society was then composed. The king was the monarch of 
a military oligarchy, whose power mainly depended on the mili¬ 
tary strength which he possessed, and, therefore, chiefly on his 
own personal character, and the manner m which he used the re¬ 
sources of the crown. The church was a confederacy of corpora¬ 
tions, sole and aggregate, whose very existence depended on 
opinion, and whose real strength consisted m combination, and in 
cultivating the arts of peace and civilization. Borne, possessed of 
many advantages m other respects, formed a centre of combination 
for the church , and the folly and injustice of the crown and of the 
barons would have lendered Borne and the church invincible, had 
not those vices, which are, humanly speaking, inseparable from 
power and wealth, destroyed the illusion of public opinion, and 
prevented churchmen fiom being able to trust m each other. The 
vices of monarchs and of nations first made the pope a king of 
kings, and the vices of Borne and her servants destroyed a power 
which no other human force could have subdued 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM WICLIF, 1356, TO HENRY VIII, 1509 

101 Men wish to iemedy abuses when they affect themselves 102 
Political abuses, separate jurisdiction of the clergy 103 Money 
drained out of the kingdom 104 Laws to restrain the papal power. 

105 Moial abuses, the mendicant orders 106 Doctrinal abuses, 
pardons, transubstantiation 107 Little pi ospect of redi ess , inutility 
of canons 108 Wiclif a leader m the Reformation 109 His enmity 
to the fuars 110 He defends the crown against the papal power 
111 Attacked by the papal authority, but defended 112 Driven from 
Oxford 113 Summoned to Rome, but dies 114 His talents and 
opposition to Rome 115 Opinions of Wiclif, papal supremacy. 

116 Chuich property, celibacy 117 Purgatory, episcopacy 118. 
Seven sacraments 119 Transubstantiation, on justification and sanc¬ 
tification 120 Wiclif’s followeis 121 Enactments of Henrv IV in 
favour of persecution 122. William Saw trey, martyi 123 Lord 
Cobhara 124 His execution 125 Pretended rebellion of Lord 
Cobham 126 Pecock 127. His excuse for images and pilgrimages 
128 Papal supremacy and monastic orders 129 The Bible, celibacy, 
fasting 130. Continued persecution 131 Summary of the history, 
origin of ecclesiastical power 132 Competitors for the nomination to 
prefeiments 133 Origin of the claim of each 134. Each seek their 
own advantage, in consequence of the wealth of the prefeiment. 135. 
Advantages and disadvantages of vealth to the chuich 136 Civil 
offices in the hands of cliuichmen, these evils were destroyed when they 
came tb be examined 137 Many steps made towards reformation, but 
an Almighty hand was still wanting 

§ 101. The penod which we are about to examine is often regarded 
with less attention perhaps than it deserves, since it must contain 
traces of those steps which eventually led to the Reformation 
The opinions of a people like ourselves are not changed m a 
moment, or at the mere mandate of a court, parties must have 
been long nearly balanced, or tbe party weakest in political influ¬ 
ence must really be tbe favourite of tbe nation, before a rapid 
transition can alter tbe religion of a country. Tbe prejudices of 
tbe multitude generally coincide with whatever they bave found 
established, till circumstances induce them to suppose that some 
pressure under which they are labouring may be removed Tbe 
discovery of an abuse by no means disposes tbe generality of man¬ 
kind to seek a remedy, but they are easily excited to desire tbe 
reform of abuses which affect themselves, or when any other causes 
of suffering dispose them to wish for a change. 

Before, therefore, we enter on the history of Wiclif and his 
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followers, it may "be useful to devote a few pages to a shoit account 
of the abuses which existed m the chuich about this time. "We 
will begin with those of a political natme. 

§ 102 The general extension of the papal authority had so 
blinded the eyes of mankind, with regard to that species of anomaly 
in ci\il government which has since been designated under the name 
of i?nperium in tmpejio, that though there were frequent complaints 
of the pope s interfering too much with the affairs of this country, 
yet no one seems to have claimed that total exclusion of foreign 
jurisdiction, which is now geneially admitted as necessary to con¬ 
stitute an independent kingdom. There were many attempts to limit 
the exclusive jurisdiction which the church exercised over its own 
members, and which was in reality subversive of the equitable 
administration of justice. If a priest were guilty of the most 
heinous offences, he could only he punished by ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures , and the commission of iape, murder, or robbery, was visited 
by confinement m a bishop’s puson, m which the appearance of 
canonical seventy was lendered ineffectual by the ease with which 
a dispensation from any canon might be obtained. 

§ 103 These evils, however, did not affect the mass of the 
people, and though injurious to society, were confined withm a 
compass comparatively small, while the quantity of money ( a ) 
taken out of the kingdom by means of the ecclesiastical hieiarchy 
was felt by all, and could not fail to attract the notice of the most 
uninformed political economist The great source of this abuse 
was the power exercised by the pope of granting pieferments by 
means of provisions or expective graces, by which be appointed a 
successor 1 to any benefice, whether m his own gift or no, before it 
became vacant, and thus took the patronage of all countries into 
his hands This opened a door to a vanety of other abuses, 
hungry foreigners were introduced into the richest offices/ who, 
while they enjoyed their incomes abroad, thought little of the 
spiritual care of their flocks, or the temporal haidahips to which 
the exactions of greedy stewards necessarily exposed them. At 
the same time an additional revenue was produced to the papal 
throne by means of bribery, and the exactment of annates or first- 
fruits, which were a tax of one year’s income levied on preferments 
when they became vacant It was originally paid on those bene¬ 
fices only which were in the gift of the pope; as therefore his 
patronage was extended, he enlarged at the same time this branch 
of his income, and the indefinite power thus exerted enabled him, 

( a ) In 1376, the sum paid to the paid to the king. Cotton’s Abridg- 
pope was five times as much as that ment, 128, Lewis’s Wichf, 34 

1 Lewis’s Pecock , 21 

2 Fox, A. M. i 489 Lewis’s Wiclif, 35 
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as circumstances arose, to advance his prerogative ( b ) The pope 
claimed to himself the right of taxing heneficed churchmen accord¬ 
ing to the value of their preferments, and the tallage amounted 
generally to a twentieth, sometimes to a tenth, or laiger piopor- 
tion. This method of raising money was introduced at the time 
of the crusades, but subsequently extended to other wais, m which 
the interests of the church of Rome were concerned This revenue 
was occasionally granted to the king, though ultimately appro¬ 
priated to the pope The sum, too, collected as Peter’s pence ( c ) 
was considerable, and the fees paid to the pope’s officeis ior aiding 
suitors m their causes, or expediting ecclesiastical business with 
the church of Rome, tended to swell the total amount which was 
drained from the pockets of our ancestors, and rendered the minds 
of all men alive to every argument tending to show the unsound¬ 
ness of a system of which they personally felt the galling effects. 
The officets who thus impoverished the kingdom were injuiious m 
another point of view, they not only formed, as it were, a papal 
army within the country, but furnished information to Rome 1 of 
everything which was transacted, thus providing that court with 
the means of continuing the slavery to which England was re¬ 
duced ( d ). The pieiogative of sanctuary 2 had become exceedingly 
injurious to morality and the police , for the perpetrators of every 
species of crime, who could reach one of these places of refuge, 
were free from immediate danger, and reserved for the commission 
of fresh enormities, whenever their pursuers relaxed in their 


P>) The annates were by the re- 
formeis considered as bribes (see 
§ 201, a), and it is probable that at 
tirst they very much lesembled them 
It is uncertain when the custom 
onginated, but their date seems 
earlier than that generally assigned , 
they were objected to as illegal and 
oppressive before 1250, and at the 
council of Vienne, 1315, proposals 
were made for their discontinuance, 
which were opposed by Clement V 
It is not extraordinary that uncer¬ 
tainty should prevail with respect to 
them, for they were an irregular 
demand, settled by the pope’s cham¬ 
ber, and often excee led two or three 
years’ income Lewis's Pecock, p. 40 
They were declared illegal by the 
council of Constance The pope did 
not obtain them for himself in 
England till after the reign of 
Edward I. 

1 Lewis’s Wichf, 35. 


( c ) Petei’s pence was an annual 
tnbute of one penny paid at Rome 
out of even family, at the feast of 
St Petei It was granted by Ina 
(740), partly as alms, and partly m 
recompense for a house erected m 
Rome for English pilgrims. It was 
paid generally till the 25th of Henry 
VIII. Burn’s EccL Law 

( d ) It is perhaps worthy of re- 
rnaik, that as the popes, from Cle¬ 
ment V., 1305, to Gregory XI, 
1378 (Vaughan’s Wichffe, i 281), 
were all Frenchmen, and resided at 
Avignon, as well as Clement VII 
and Benedict Xlll to 1409, this 
wealth and power was thrown into 
the hands of a nation engaged m 
political rivalry with England, and 
that therefore the eyes of the people 
of this country must have been pe- 
culiailv open to this abuse during 
the life of Wiclif. 

2 Ibid 38. 
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exertions to bringthem to punishment. Wealth, then ; and authority, 
as well as almost every species of knowledge, were m the hands of 
those most interested m the continuance of abuses, so that all ex¬ 
ternal influence seemed combined to perpetuate these evils 

§ 104. There are, however, three laws, by which it was attempted 
to restrain the power of the church, passed not far from this 
period. 

(a.d 1279.) The Statute of Mortmain 1 tried to prevent bodies 
corporate from acquiring any lands or tenements, since the services 
and other profits due from them to the superior lord were thereby 
taken away, because escheats, &c,, could never accrue, as the body 
never died. But this enactment was variously eluded, and the 
number of subsequent laws on the subject prove how inadequate 
human institutions are to counteract the interests of those who are 
possessed of power Some persons may question the justice of 
such an enactment, some persons its wisdom; but the tendency 
which all bodies corporate have to accumulate property clearly 
points out the necessity of some species of lestramt, though it 
appears very doubtful whether this be the wisest method of im¬ 
posing it. Strict justice and sound policy seem always to go hand 
m hand, and as it is hard to prevent auy individual who has 
acquired wealth from applying his property as he pleases, it would 
perhaps be wisei to allow bodies corporate to alienate, under 
certain restrictions, than to endeavour to prevent them from 
acquiring. The laws which obstruct the alienation and tiansfer of 
property are those which are most injurious in England. 

(a d. 1343) The statute against provisions forbade anyone, 
under the pain of forfeiture, to receive or execute any letters of 
provisions for preferments , but as this law practically carried all 
questions dependent on it before the tribunals of the court of Home, 
to which the paity aggrieved naturally applied for redress, it was 
enacted by the statute of preemumre( a ), (a.d. 1352), that whoever 
drew out of the country a plea which belonged to the king’s couit 2 
should be outlawed, after a warning of two months. Of the justice 
and wisdom of these laws there can be little doubt. 

§ 105 Had the members of the establishment which was thus 
privileged, and for whose support these large sums were expended, 

( a ) The exact derivation of the times used The term pratmumre is 
word is uncertain Some take it to either taken for the writ, or the 
proceed from the defence it gives offence for which the writ is granted 
the crown against the encroach- It was twice renewed by Edward III 
ments of foreign powers others 27, 28, by Richard II 12, 13, 16, 
from pramonere, which has been bar- Henry IV 2. Abridged from Blount’s 
barously turned into prcemunire , in Law Dictionary . 
which sense it is certainly some- 

1 Bum’s Justice , Tomlin’s Law Did 


2 Edwaid III. 25. 
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"been themselves irreproachable in their conduct, it would have 
obviated one great source of scandal, but so far was this from 
being the case, that during part of this time nothing could be more 
corrupt than the papal court; 1 while its emissaries in England did 
all they could to irritate those whom they pillaged. The pride and 
luxury of the higher ecclesiastics was excessive,- they vied with 
temporal lords in all the vanities of life, and men who had foisworn 
the world were on their journeys often seen accompanied by four- 
scoie richly-mounted attendants. Celibacy, which was strictly 
imposed by the ordinances of the church, led the clergy into divers 
snares and temptations, and the canons against mcontmency aie 
so numeious, that their very number proves their inefficacy. Those 
who had the cuie of souls not only neglected their duty with regard 
to preaching and instructing the common people, but most of the 
higher stations m the state were held by churchmen ; 2 many filled 
menial offices m the establishments of their patrons; and their 
ignorance was frequently so excessive, that numbers of them were 
unacquainted with the Ten Commandments, and could hardly 
pronounce correctly the words for the performance of the sacra¬ 
ments. These causes gave rise to the mendicant orders, who 
infested the church chiefly m the thirteenth century They pre¬ 
tended to an extraordinary call from God to reform the world and 
correct the faults of the secular clergy. To this end they put on a 
mighty show of zeal for the good of men’s souls, and of contempt 
of the world, accused the secular clergy of famishing the souls of 
men, calling them dumb dogs and cursed hirelings , maintained that 
evangelical poverty became the ministers of the Gospel, that it 
was unlawful for them to possess anything, or to retain propiiety 
in any worldly goods. As for the public orders of the church, they 
would not be tied to them, alleging that themselves being wholly 
spiritual could not be obliged to any carnal ordinances. They 
broke in everywhere upon the paiochial cleigy; usurped their 
office, m all populous and rich places, set up altars of their own; 
withdrew the people from communion with their parish priest, 
would scarce allow the hopes of salvation to any but their own 
disciples, whom they bewitched with great pretences of sanctity, 
and assiduity m preaching These artifices had raised their repu¬ 
tation and interest so high in a few years, that they wanted very 
little to rum the secular clergy, and therewith the church. But m 
less than an age the cheat of these impostors became manifest to all 
men. They procured to their societies incredible riches; built to 
themselves stately palaces, infinitely surpassed the viciousness of 

1 F Petrarchs Epist, sine tit lib p 797 807. 

2 Vaughan, i 298 
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which thev had themselves (perhaps unjustly) accused the secular 
clergy, and long befoie the Reformation became the most infamous 
and contemptible pait of the church of Rome ( a ). 

§ 106. Nor were the doctunes of this period less exception¬ 
able than the political or private characters of the chuichmen 
Idolatry had become excessive, the people neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, and placed their hopes of acceptance with God 
on pilgrimages *, which were esteemed the more meritonous in 
proportion to the difficulties which were to be encountered on the 
way. Another method by which the beguiled multitude hoped to 
obtain for themselves the favoui of Heaven consisted m then* 
purchasing an absolution foi their sms from the chief minister of 
the church, who c'aimed to himself the power of binding and 
loosing, without reference to the conduct of those who made them¬ 
selves the objects of these papal remissions , not that the infallible 
head of the Christian community could act contrary to the ordi¬ 
nances of God, hut that the Almighty would ratify his servant’s 
decree, whatever might he its nature The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation must not here be omitted, which subsequently formed 
so ordinary a subject of persecution It was asserted, that under 
the form of the biead and wine, the very same body of Christ was 
presented which had been born of Mary, and had suffered on the 
cross, and that the elements after conseciation no longer retained 
their material substance; while it was added, that he who would 
not believe this would have disbelieved Chnst to be the Son of 
God, had he seen him in the form of a crucified servant 

§ 107 These numerous abuses ( a ), much as they must have 


( a ) Henry Wharton’s Defence of 
Pluralities , 9, 10, a d 1692 

( a ) As an Abstract of the more 
offensive abuses (Fox, Acts Mon 
l 453) about this time, the Complaint 
of the Plouqhman maj be consulted , 
its author is not known. It begins 
with a brief account of the Old Testa¬ 
ment history, and a statement of the 
doctrines ot the New Testament, it 
complains that men have taken away 
the honour due to God, that aui lcular 
confession is not of divine institu¬ 
tion, and leads to much evil. It 
objects to the spite, enmity pride, 
and worldly-mindedness *of the 
priests; their pharnaical players, 
singing and ottering mass, instead of 
teaching, to their unmarried state, 
as the cause of much evil m the 
church; to their splendid buildings, 
images, &c, and not feeding the flock, 


and to their preventing otheis who 
would do so , to their injustice, m 
nnt punishing the clergy as othei 
persons, to their setting up the 
canon law and pope’s decrees above 
the law of God , to their inquisitorial 
manner of taking evidence He 
blames the pope’s unwillingness to 
forgive, his commanding people to 
fight for him, and to swear even 
falsely, and to bieak God’s com¬ 
mandments , he leprobates the sins 
of pride and covetousness ; calls 
Christ the good Shepherd, the clergy 
evil ones, asseits that the pope is 
antichrist, and has no power over 
purgatory, declares mamage to be 
honourable to all, and compensates 
for whoi edom m the clergy abomi¬ 
nable , and ends with a prayer for 
deliverance from such teachers 


1 Wordsvorth, E. B i 165 
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inj ured the commonalty, and offended those who from their situa¬ 
tion were most capable of judging- of their destructive tendency, 
seemed to admit of no remedy, since the inteiests of the parties 
concerned appeared to be so much at variance with each other 
Whatever might be the wish of her conscientious members, the 
church of Rome was little likely to reform abuses productive of so 
many temporal advantages to herself If anything were conceded 
to the remonstrances of the prince or people, it was as readily 
withdrawn when occasion admitted of its resumption Severity 
m the canon law becomes nugatory, whenever the power of dis¬ 
pensing with it is lodged in the hands of the same body against 
whose irregulanties it was framed , and that balance of mutual 
advantage, which mixed establishments enjoy, cannot exist m 
conjunction with such an anomaly; in fact, the piofit of tlie dis¬ 
pensation seems sometimes to have been one object m flaming 
particular canons ( b ). 

§ 108 Against these abuses did Wiclif stand forward as the 
champion of Christianity 1 We must not indeed esteem him to 
have been first in the glorious path, for m his writings he often 
refers to Gieathead and Fitzralph ( a ) , but he took so conspicuous 
a lead m the contest that he may well be deemed one of the grand- 
sires of the Reformation. His first woik was against the covetous¬ 
ness of the court of Rome, it was published in 1856, and 
denominated c The last Age of the Church ’ 2 He was at this 
time about thirty-two yeais of age, and had rendeied himself 
conspicuous in the university of Oxford hy his learning, and the 
fieedom of discussion m which he indulged He had originally 
belonged to Queen’s College, but was subsequently elected to a 
fellowship of Merton, which then enjoyed considerable celebrity as 
a college The subject was well chosen, covetousness is a vice so 
open to observation, and so palpably contraiy to the precepts of 
the Gospel, that though its existence proved nothing m reality 

O Clement V by way of favour pope might diaw Wzlk. Cons n 
to Archbishop Refolds, 1313, ga\e 433—444 

him power to grant the following ' ( a ) For Greathead, see § 65 a 

dispensations To dispense with his Richard Fitzialph was educated m 
own visitations, which might be per- Oxford, and afteiwards became m 
formed by proxv, to absolve one succession archdeacon of Litchheld, 
hundred excommunicated peisons, commissary or chancellor of Oxford, 
to grant one hundred days’ absolu- and archbishop of Armagh; from 
tion, for hearing him preach , to whence he is often called Armacha- 
ordain one hundred bastards, to nus About 135f> he maintained 
allow twelve minors to hold prefer- nine conclusions against the begging 
ments, and forty priests to hold plu- friars before Innocent VI ; he died 
rahties. The seveiitv of a canon in banishment Fox’s Act 6 Mon 
thus became a bank from which the l 464, &c 


1 Lewis, L>fc, 


2 Lewis, Wiclif , 3. 
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against the doctrines of the church, the discussion prepared men’s 
minds to doubt whethei infallibility of belief belonged to a body 
-which was obviously deficient in practice Had the church of 
Rome herself undertaken the reformation of those abuses, which 
her sincere members must have deploied as strongly as the Pro¬ 
testant, it is far from impossible that our separation from her 
might never have taken place, but the providence of God, who 
01 darns all thmgs for the best, made the examination of her 
conduct the means of detecting the errors of her creed In 1365, 
Wiclif 1 was appointed waiden of Canterbury-hall, by Simon de 
Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, but was the next year expelled 
by Langham, who had succeeded to the archiepiscopal chair 

§ 109. This expulsion arose from the enmity of the ecclesiastics 
regular, who formed a part of that society, and who were favouied 
by the new archbishop. Wiclif indeed had long shown himself a 
great enemy 2 to the friars, who were then very numerous in and 
about Oxford, and who had rendered .themselves obnoxious to the 
university by their endeavours to draw away the students from the 
colleges into their own establishments; and an additional stimulus 
was now given to this general dislike by the political circumstances 
of the kingdom, for though his immediate opponent was a monk 
and not a triar, yet as the resistance was against the court of 
Rome, to which both orders were equally allied, the animosity may 
be esteemed to have been common to both In 1365, a demand 
was made by Urban Y. of the arrears of the tribute conferred by 
John on the papacy, and which had not been paid for many years 
The question had been referred by Edward to the parliament, but 
as the opinions of the hieraichy were different from those of the 
rest of the kingdom, the refusal which this demand had there met 
with was questioned by many ecclesiastics, and among the rest by 
some of the regular clergy resident m Oxford ,* and against one of 
these, Wiclif publicly advocated the cause of the king, and mam- 
tamed the soundness of the answer returned by the parliament, 
viz , 'that as neither John nor any other king had power to dispose 
of his kingdom, without the consent of parliament, no subsequent 
monarch could be bound by any such transfer, m itself originally 
illegal 53 Although his labours were not confined to the university, 
yet Oxford appears to have been the chief seat of his lesidence and 
exertions, where, m 1372, he professed divinity, i e , took his degree 
of D.D , giving lectures and holding disputations ( a ) ; in these he 

(y) Wiclif is frequently called pro- logiae professor,’ aud all the divinity 
fessor of divmitv, which anses, I exercises consist m teaching theo*- 
believe, from a mistake concerning logy At this time, doctors were 
university customs In theory, really teacheis 
every D.D is STP ‘sanctae theo- 

1 Lewis, Wiclif,\ 13 2 Ibid. 22, &c. 


3 Ibid. App No. 30, p. 349 
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frequently inveighed against the errors of the church of Rome; 
and hia diligence and zeal were crowned with ample success, for 
his audiences were most numerous, and his opinions received with 
marked approbation 

§ 110. In 1374, Edward issued a commission to his bishops, 1 
in order to ascertain what preferments were m the hands of 
foreigners; and, m consequence of their report, a meeting took 
place at Bruges, between the pope’s nuncios and certain ambas¬ 
sadors from England, of whom Wiclif was one, this honour he 
probably obtained in consequence of his having before advocated 
the spiritual liberty of the kingdom. It was here after a time 
settled that the pope should not m future use provisions, nor the 
king present to benefices, by Quare impedit ( a ). On his return in 
1376, Wiclif obtained the rectory of Lutterworth, and the prebend 
of Aust, in the collegiate church of Westbury. During the reign 
of Edwaid III. the payment of Peter’s pence appears to have been 
discontmued, but when Richard II. came to the throne it was 
re-demanded; and the question, having been debated in the first 
parliament of that ieign, 2 was referred to Wiclif, who maintained, 
that as an alms, or charitable donation, it might be lawful for the 
kingdom to suspend the payment which bad been originally made 
as a fiee gift For it was one of Wiclif’s favourite maxims, on 
which he often reasoned m public, as well as exercised lus pen, 
that the civil power, the original donor of ecclesiastical pioperty, 
might, when the wealth so bestowed was uselessly or injuriously 
lavished, rescind its donation, and resume its lights. This doctrine, 
together with his opposition to the power of binding and loosing, 
rendered him obnoxious to the papal displeasure, while his con¬ 
tinual strictures upon the infamous lives of ecclesiastical digni¬ 
taries exposed him to the personal hatred of many powerful 
churchmen 

§ 111. In 1377, Gregory XI. 3 issued several hulls, by which 
Simon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, and William Courtney, 
then bishop of London, were appointed papal commissioners to try 
Wiclif on certain points brought against him A hull to the same 
effect had previously been sent to the university of Oxford, hut 
his tenets had taken such deep root in that place, that it produced 
little effect 4 Before these commissioners he appeared in St. Paul’s, 

(a) Quare impecht is a writ that must have placed himself in the 
lies for him who has pul chased an situation of one claiming the right 
advowson, against him who disturbs of advowson, and have issued a cor- 
him in the right of his advowson, responding wnt, and bv his superior 
by presenting a clerk thereto when power have enforced the admission 
the church is void Blount’s Law of his clerk. 

Die. m voc The king in this case 

i Lewis, Wichf, 33 2 Ibid 55 


3 Ibid 56. 


4 Ibid 54. 
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"but the presence of John, of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and H. 
Percy, earl marshal, caused so great a tumult m the assembly that 
no proceedings were entered into, and a similar confusion, arising 
from the presence of the mob, together with a message from the 
queen-mother (Jane, daughter of Edmund earl of Kent), produced 
the same conclusion to a subsequent session held at Lambeth 
About this time Wiclif sent in a declaration of his faith on certain 
points, contained in eighteen articles, 1 of which the substance will 
be given under the head of his opinions. 

§ 112 (a n. 1378 ) The death of Gregory put an end to the 
commission, and no formal decree was issued against Wiclif, but 
his health suffered much from anxiety and fatigue,* and during 
the next year he was nearly brought to the grave by a severe fever 
under which he laboured m Oxford 2 On this occasion his old 
enemies, the fnars, in company with the aldermen of the city, paid 
him a visit, and, after professions of kindness, exhorted him to do 
them such justice as remained within the power of a dying man, 
for the many injuries which their society had experienced from 
him Upon this, he ordered himself to be raised m his bed, and 
exclaimed aloud, C I shall not die, but live, and declare the evil 
deeds of the fnars 1 7 On his recovery he continued to preach 
against the same opinions which he had before attacked, and began 
his translation of the Scriptures into English, and though this 
excited considerable opposition, yet his controverting the favourite 
doctrine of transubstautiation 3 raised a much more formidable 
storm against him, which, in the following year, 1382, ended in 
his being forced to remove from Oxford to Lutterworth. The 
particulars of this persecution are reported in so contradictory a 
manner by different authors, that it is difficult to determine what 
portion of credit should be attached to each It appears that his 
friend the duke of Lancaster, 4 however he might approve of his 
arguments against the papal supremacy, was unwilling that any 
innovations should be made in the received opinion about the 
sacrament, so that Wiclif on this occasion must have stood alone. 5 
He is reported to have recanted all his heretical tenets, which 
were certainly condemned, and the students of the university for¬ 
bidden to attend lectures where the obj’ectionable doctrmes about 
the sacraments were professed. 

It is manifest, at the same time, that there was no great readi¬ 
ness on the part of the university to obey this archiepiscopal 
mandate, though Wiclif and some of his more immediate followers 
were ultimately silenced and expelled 

§ 113 Some of the errors which are imputed to him are so 

1 Lewis, Wiclif, 59. 2 Ibid. 82 3 Ibid 90 

4 Ibid. 99. 5 Knyghton, x Scrip, col. 2647 
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obviously absurd ( a ), that be must bave given bis testimony against 
them as readily as bis persecutors; while tbe recantations wbicb 
are preserved are merely qualifications of bis own opinions, and 
professed for tbe purpose of obviatmg false reports concerning bis 
faitb , and Mr Yaugban 1 bas clearly shown that be bad prepared 
bis own mind for extremities; even at tbe time that be proceeded 
with all outward moderation • 

This became now every day tbe more necessary, for tbe number 
of bis followers was daily drawmg tbe attention of tbe church, 
and tbe bishops weie arming themselves with tbe civil power to 
repress innovations. In 1382 2 tbe statute was enacted which 
directed sheriffs to imprison itinerant preacbeis till they should 
justify themselves to tbe chuich , a law which would bave afforded 
every facility to persecution, bad not tbe complaint wbicb Wiclif 
presented to tbe commons induced them to disclaim tbe authority 
of tbe enactment altogether ( b ) 3 His rest, however, m this world 
was of short continuance , be experienced a fit of tbe palsy before 
be got to Lutterworth, when cited by Urban to appear before 
him, be was obliged to plead bis infirmity, and a return of bis 
disease carried him off m 1384 4 Tbe disorder attacked him 
during tbe time of divine service in bis parish , be fell down, and 
became speechless ; and this circumstance bas not failed to attract 
tbe notice of bis enemies, who bave recorded tbe event ( c ) 

§ 114. In estimating tbe value of tbe labours of Wiclif, we 
should not forget that be was distinguished m his own day, as 
much for bis learning and eloquence as for bi3 opposition to tbe 
court of Borne, and that bis enemies, among tbe calumnies with 
which they bave loaded bis memory, confess that they could not 
help admiring tbe various talents which be possessed ( a ). Tbe 

(a) One of these is, Item, that God the crown. It is probable that the 

ought to obey tbe devil.—Lewis, 107, actual burning was authorized long 
art. 7 before this 

( b ) It has been questioned whether ( c ) Os nempe quod contra Deum 
it were ever enacted by parliament et sanctos ejus, sive sanctam eccle- 
(Fox, i. 502), or only inserted m the Siam, ingentia locutum fuerat, a 
rolls bv Braibrook, bishop of Lon- loco suo nnserabiliter distortum 
don (Collier, i 616); but it stands m horrendum cernentibus spectaculum 
the statute book, and is not repealed exhibebat. Lingua effecta muta con- 
tbe next year. Burning was pro- fitendi vel testandi copiam denega- 
bably the punishment for heresy by bat, &c &c.—Walsmgham, Mist. 
common law This law was to Ang 312 

authorize the sheriff to detain the ( a ) In philosophia nulli reputa- 
heretic and the statute, 2nd Hen batur secundus, in scholastics dis- 
IV c. 15, gave the bishop the power ciphms incompaiabilis Hie maxime 
of sending to the sheriff an heretic mtebatur ahorum ingenia subtilitats 
who would not abjure, or who had scientiae et profunditate ingenii sui 
relapsed, without any appbcation to transcendere et ab opimombus eorum 

l n. 129 2 Fox, l. 502 3 Vaughan, ii 126 4 Lewis, 122 

e 2 
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temporal question of the papal supremacy furnished him with 
ready hearers among the poweiful in the nation, and opposition 
to the encroachments of the church of Rome enabled those who 
called its spiritual opinions m question to enter on a more impartial 
investigation. At the same time we must remember that the 
persecutors and adversaries of Wiclif were not induced to exert 
themselves meiely for the sake of upholding the doctrines which 
gave so much offence, but that the political power which they 
possessed virtually depended on the submission which was paid to 
their decisions He who controverted the one was of course ready 
to free himself from the other, and was punished when in their 
power as an enemy to the papal throne. 

§ 115 It becomes our next busmess to consider the opinions 
which Wiclif entertained j and m so doing it will be desirable to 
follow the same division as has been already adopted with reference 
to the abuses m the church with legard to those which are obvious, 
it will be unnecessary to state his sentiments, customs which pro¬ 
moted the cause of vice and immorality were of course his aver¬ 
sion; and we will confine ourselves, therefore, to those points 
about which different ideas might conscientiously be entertained 
He denied entnely the supiemacy of the pope, 1 maintaining the 
authority of the king and the civil power, and attacked the clergy 
for refusing to pay taxes unless authorized by the church of Rome, 
a 3 if they were subject to a distmct jurisdiction only; thus proving 
his correct notion of the subjection of all orders to the political 
head of their country j while at the same time his answer about 
Peter’s pence as strongly proves his firm conviction that the state 
was independent of any external power. 

§ 116 He was a constant and vehement opponent to the begging 
friars, 2 reproving their vices and wealthy poverty; and so far in 
this particular did he go, that he has been stated to have denied to 
the church the right of possessing any tempoial pioperty j whereas 
his opinion seems to have been this, that, if the church did not 
use the wealth committed to her care discreetly and to the purposes 
for which it was given, the laity, as original donors, might resume 
their grants; nay, that it became the duty of temporal lords to 
deprive the clergy of possessions which were not rightly applied ( a ). 

variare-Potens erat et validus m ticis, ipsis habituahter abutentibus , ’ 

disputatiombus super cseteros, et in see also pp 66, 73, 145 Yaughutn’s 
argumentis nulli credebatur secun- Wic n 4 This question is fre- 
dus —Henncus de Knyghton, 2664. quently confused, because the lmuta- 
Lewis, xxm tions are neglected Civil society is 

( a ) Lewis, 387, art 16. c Licet established for the preservation of 
regibus in casibus limitatis a jure, property when, therefore, any re- 
auferre temporalia a viris ecclesias- gulations with regard to property 

1 Lewis’s Wiclif ,; 153, 154. 2 Ibid 22, &c 
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He did not approve of tlie constrained celibacy of tbe clergy, 
by which they fell into divers temptations and sms, especially 
when, by the influence of parents, their vows were made at an 
early penod of life, while the paities so promising were not aware 
of their own weakness, and were subsequently renewed, through 
fear of poverty, or of disobliging their superiors. c For marriage/ 
says he, ‘ is expressly allowed to priests under the old covenant, 
and not forbidden under the new * 51 thus grounding his ideas on 
the word of God alone, which he seems to have admitted as the 
only ultimate standard. 2 

§ 117. His doctrines, therefore, founded on the same principle, 
correspond m most points with those of our church, though in 
some very material particulars he manifestly differs from us. 

He admitted, for instance, the belief in purgatory, and seems 
to have esteemed the praying for souls in it to be useful, though 
sometimes accompanied with such errors as made it less desir¬ 
able 3 

He rejected episcopacy ( a ) as a distinct order in the church, 
affirming that m the apostles time the two orders of priests and 
deacons were sufficient, and that the numerous distinctions which 
existed weie the inventions of men, and served but to augment 
their worldly pride. 4 


really interfere with the preservation 
of it, the body politic must have the 
right of changing the tenure The 
right is the same, whether lodged 
m a body corporate, as the church, 
or an individual landholder, but the 
regulations which pertain to the 
possessions of such a body as the 
church, are much more likely to 
require modifications than, those 
which refer to the propertv of an 
individual The laity have a joint 
interest in the property of the 
church, having as much" right to 
the spir tual services of churchmen, 
as the churchmen have to the tem¬ 
poralities of their preferments And 
a wise government while it provides 
that the claims of all parties shall 
be satisfied, will interfere as little as 
possible with regard to the tenure 
itself Yet cases may occur in which 
it may become necessary to legislate 
for both. 

( a ) See § 460, b. Great confusion 
is apt to arise as to the distinction 
between the different orders in the 


church, and the difference of eccle¬ 
siastical rank in the same or dif¬ 
ferent orders In the church of 
England there are three oiders, 
bishops, pnests, and deacons In 
the church of Scotland there are 
only two, priests and deacons. In 
the church of Home, with which we 
agree as to episcopacy, there are 
four degrees of bishops—the pope, 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, all 
of whom are bishops. The church 
of England admits of only the two 
latter of these Deans, archdeacons, 
chancellors, cSrc, are all priests hold¬ 
ing different offices The moderator 
of the church of Scotland is a priest 
holding an office The deacon is 
common to all. In the church of 
Rome there are, besides these, sub- 
deacons, and four other inferior 
orders, acolyth, exorcist, lector, 
ostiary A cardinal is a member of 
the body corporate of the college of 
cardinals. He may be a bishop, 
priest, or deacon. 


1 Lewis’s Wichf | 163 
3 Ibid. 161 


2 Ibid. 380, 18 
4 Ibid. 155. 
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§ 118. These two points Lave been mentioned as those alone m 
which he differed very materially from the church of England; 
for though he upheld the seven sacraments ( a ), he did so in 
such a sense as to render the dispute about them almost a matter 
of words He esteemed baptism 1 as absolutely necessary ; but pre¬ 
sumed not to say that a child dying without it might not be 
saved, in cases of necessity he seems to have allowed that the rite 
might be performed by a lay person The views which he enter¬ 
tained with regard to the hierarchy rendered it impossible that 
confirmation 2 should be essentially or necessarily confined to the 
bishops, and he considered many of the ceremonies then used as 
nugatory and useless. He thought that absolution was of no use, 
unless the penitent were confute in the sight of God and pardoned 
by Him. He rejected the efficacy of indulgences, and ironically 
declared that the pope was very uncharitable, if he allowed one 
soul to remain m purgatory when he might so easily deliver 
them. 3 Though he admitted the utility of confession 4 to a godly 
and discreet pnest, yet he argued very strongly against the 
absolute necessity 5 of it, and affirmed that it was never enjoined as 
a sacrament till the time of InDocent HI. (about 1200) He con¬ 
ceived that matrimony 6 and extreme unction 7 were sacraments m 
a certain sense; but m the foimer he overlooked the restrictions of 
the Levitieal Law with reference to affinity, 8 as not binding on 
Christians He objected to prayers addressed to saints, 9 to 
pilgrimages 10 and images, 11 which he allowed of only as books for 
the unlearned. 

§ 119 But the great offence for which, as we have seen, he was 
visited with considerable persecution in his latter days, was the 
opposition which he showed to the received doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. In this he asserted that the elements did after con¬ 
secration continue to possess their original natures of bread and 
wine; and the decree with which this delivery of his opinion was 
followed m Oxford, 12 is probably the first formal determination of 
the church of England m the case, * so that this opinion of tran- 
substantiation, which brought so many to the stake, had not with 
us a 140 years’ prescription before Martin Luther.’ 13 

In consequence of an expression used by Melancthon, 14 an idea 

(*) The five commonly called sa- tion, Penance. Orders, Matrimony, 
craments, that is to say, Confirma- Extreme Unction, xxv art 

1 Lewis's Wichf, 165 2 Ibid 167. 3 Ibid. 170 

4 Ibid 171. 5 Dialog iv ch 23, p 139 6 Ibid. 171. 

7 Ibid. 379, 14. 8 Ibid. 173. 9 Ibid. 

19 Ibid 176. 11 Ibid 175. 12 jbi d . 319 . Wilk. Cons lii 170 

1 3 Wordsworth’s E. B 1 49, 1, Sir E Twisden’s Hist. Vmd, . 193, 4 

14 Lewis, 140. 
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Las prevailed that "Wiclif was unsound 1 as to his belief m the 
doctrines of justification by laith, and sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit, the very fundamentals of Christianity And this notion 
has been introduced into the Church History of Mr. Milner. Bat 
the continuance of this mistake itself partly arises from the 
ignorance with regard to the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
which is so common among Protestants That church has overlaid 
these fundamentals with various superstitions, among which the 
simple may easily be bewildered ; but the humble Roman Catholic 
will tell his Protestant friend, that he has no hopes but m the 
mercy of God through Christ Jesus, and the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, although he may occasionally expect to be made 
partaker of these blessings by means not derived through the Holy 
Scriptures, and to which the Protestant would ubject Wiclit, 
however, is most distinct m his declarations with regard to both 
these doctrines. He directs his hearers to look up to Christ and 
be saved, 2 and to seek the aid of the Holy Spirit, to raise up even 
good thoughts in their hearts ( a ) 

§ 120 The opposition which had been raised against Wiclif 
was calculated rather to give notoriety to his doctrines, than to 
silence those who advocated the cause of reformation, and the 
effect of his preaching was so widely spread, that Knyghton affirms 
that above one-half of the people of England were Lollards ( a ) ,* a 
declaration which must be received under limitations, as the term 
might be applied to anyone who did not assent to all the decisions 
of the Roman Catholic clergy \ and it is probable that the inha¬ 
bitants of this country had so fai attended to the arguments of the 
reformer, as to begm to exercise their own thoughts on religious 
subjects Many of the ecclesiastical followers of Wiclif refused to 
accept of benefices, 3 on account of the unscnptural compliances to 
their patrons which the acceptance of such preferments entailed 
upon them, and travelled through the country diffusing the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity They were known under the name of poor 
priests, and preached in markets and other places where they could 


( a ) There is an abstract of the 
opinions of Wiclif m Allix’s History 
of the Albigenses , p 252, ch xxiv , 
and a much longer one in Vaughan, 
li ch vm, besides that in Lewis, 
ch vm 

( a ) The name is probably not de¬ 
rived from Walter Lolhart, nor from 
Lokura, Cockle, but from a German 
word lullen (to sing with a low 
voice), and the well-known termina¬ 
tion hard (we say in English to 


lull asleep') As therefore a beghard 
is one who prays, so a Lollard is one 
who frequently praises God with a 
song Lay-brethren, among the 
monks, were formerly called Lollard- 
brethren ; and the terms beghard and 
lollard are frequentlv used indiscri¬ 
minately See Mosheim’s JEccl Hist 
lii. B55 (n) The modern word 
‘canting’ may illustrate the same 
idea. 


1 Vaughan, n 359 2 Ibid ii 356, 7 3 Ibid. 196. 
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attract the largest audiences. Their exertions were often supposed 
to create a licentious freedom among the commonalty, which was 
probably, in some measure, the case, as there is a much closer 
connection between civil and religious liberty than is generally 
supposed, nor is it to be questioned that many of those who re¬ 
ceived the spiritual tenets of Wyclif, 1 and who possessed consider¬ 
able power, were ready to defend him with the arm of flesh The 
university of Oxford became so tinged with his opinions, that, m 
1396, it was subjected to the visitation of Archbishop Aiundel, 
notwithstanding the opposition shown to the admission of any ex¬ 
ternal jurisdiction Upon this occasion the commissioners selected 
298 conclusions ( b ), which were declared erroneous and deserving 
of censure, and transmitted them to the convocation then assembled 
m St Paul's ; but these coercive measures seem not to have pro¬ 
duced much effect, or to have eradicated the regard justly borne 
to Wyclif by those who had imbibed his sentiments ; for letters 
testimonial of his geneial good chaiacter, and propriety of beha¬ 
viour, were subsequently given, and sealed with the university 
seal m 1406 ( c ). 

§ 121. The storm of persecution which Wiclif had escaped by 
death, and which some of his followers avoided by recantations, 
still continued to lower, though its violence was not felt till the 
next reign. In 1388, 2 an mquisitorial commission was issued, 
enjoining strict search to he made after those who held heretical 
opmions, but the exeitions of the Lollards do not appear to have 
abated, or to have been confined to preaching, and the gradual 
dissemination of their tenets; for, beginning to feel their own 
strength m the country, they not only satirized the clergy (a.d. 
1395), but presented a petition to the parliament, 3 in which many 
very severe animadversions were passed on evils existing m the 
church The cn cumstances under which Henry IV came to the 
throne rendered it necessary for him to strengthen his interests 
with every species of ally, and there was no method by which the 
support of the church could he gamed so easily as by assisting 
the bishops in their seventies against the Lollards, to which cause 
we may probably trace the enactment of the statute against them 4 

(*) The works of Wiclif, from ters has been doubted , the question 
which these were taken, are very is fairty discussed, and the document 
numerous, amounting, tracts and all, given in Lewis, 228, and App. No 
to nearly 300 Lewis gives a cata- 28, p 343, see also Collier’s Eccl 
logue of them, with observations, Hist 624 ,1 The opmions or Wiclif 
in ch ix. p 179 , a list of them may were condemned in convocation, in 
be found also m Vaughan. 1410 Collier, 629, &c 

( c ) The authenticity of these let- 

1 Lewis, 220. 

3 Lewis, App No. 27, 337* 


2 Collier, i. 590. 
4 See & 113, b 
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(a.d. 1400) This law, after forbidding all unlicensed preaching, 1 
authorizes the bishop to ariest, and detain m prison, anyone sus¬ 
pected of preaching or spreading unsound doctrines, with regard 
to the sacraments or the authority of the church, till they shall 
proceed to their purgation, or abjure their eirors; in default of 
which he is allowed to hand them over immediately to the secular 
power, which shall forthwith ‘do them to be burnt.’ If what has 
been before said be correct, this act merely took away from the 
crown the power of refusing the writ de hceietico comburendo , 
which it had previously exercised, and thus gave the church 
the full privilege of indicting death on those who differed from 
her, or who refused to pay submission to the supremacy which 
she claimed 

§ 122 William Sawtrey, 3 a London clergyman, was the first 
among the followers of Wiclif who suffered martyrdom, he was 
brought to the stake by Archbishop Arundel, because he refused 
to worship the cross, and denied that the bread m the sacrament 
was transubstantiated. 

There is an almost uninterrupted succession of martyrs and 
confessors from this time to the period of the Reformation, except¬ 
ing when the ineffectual struggles of the English in France, or 
domestic convulsions, pioduced a feverish tranquillity to the pro¬ 
fessors of the true faith. In the examination of these persons, of 
which several remain to us in their original foims, written when 
they took place, or soon after, a considerable similarity prevails. 
The questions on which condemnation was pronounced, though 
they vaiy, ordinarily turn upon transubstantiation, or submission 
to the authority of the church. 

§ 123 The most illustrious of these sufferers whose private 
virtues as well as public character rendered his punishment a great 
object with the upholders of the papacy, was Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham 3 he had acquired his rank by marrying the daughter 
and heiress of that nobleman, and seems to have shown himself, at 
all times, a firm opponent to the usurpations and power of Rome. 
When the ill conduct of Richard II, had paved the way to the 
throne for Henry IV , Lord Cobham early joined a standard which 
was at first ostensibly unfurled m the cause of justice Henry 
rewarded his services with his confidence, and, in 1407, he was 
appointed to a command m an army destined for France, which, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Burgundy, raised the siege of 
Pans. 

Immediately after the coronation of Henry V., Archbishop 

1 Collier, l 614. 2 Fox’s A and M. i. 586. 

3 Gilpin’s Lives of the Reformers Lond. 1819, Christian Knowledge edit. 
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Arundel prepared to exterminate heresy, which was every day 
"becoming more prevalent throughout the kingdom; and Lord 
Cobham was universally marked out as its upholder, as not only 
countenancing it in his own person, by entertaining unsound 
opinions on fundamental doctrines, 1 2 but by sending preachers into 
the dioceses of London, Rochester, and Hereford When applica¬ 
tion was made to Henry, to allow of the persecution of thi& 
nobleman, he desired that the process might be delayed till he had 
himself laboured at his conversion,' but the firmness of Lord 
Cobham so exasperated the monarch, that he delivered him over 
to the ecclesiastical tiibunal 

§ 124. Of this trial we have a particular account written by 
John Bale ( a ), afterwards Bishop of Ossory, and first published m 
1544. The points of examination coincide very much with those 
of William Thorpe, 3 in 1407, of which, too, we have a history, pro¬ 
bably written by himself, and it is impossible not to admire the 
Christian spirit of the author exhibited m this work, so little 
imitated by Bale, who is far too acrimonious against the errors 
which he combats. They were both required to give their opinions 
concerning confession to a priest, the use of images, pilgrimages, 
and oaths; but transubstantiation was the great rock of offence, 
and submission to holy chuich the touchstone of their sincerity 3 
The answers in both these cases differ so little from the opinions 
of Wiclif, that it is hardly necessary to state them at length, upon 
their refusal to abide by the decisions of the church, both were 
remanded to prison. It is not known 4 what ultimately became of 
Thorpe, but he probably died m confinement. Lord Cobham 
made his escape from the Tower, and fled into Wales,^ where he 
remained concealed four years , during his confinement, a pretended 
recantation was published, m which it was declared that he sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of the church , but his friends, who in¬ 
formed him of this proceeding, affixed m many conspicuous places 
a letter addressed to them for this purpose, in which he expresses 
his continuance m the same opinions which he had maintained 
before his judges He was at length discoveied, and sent back 
by Lord Powis, and on his arrival in London was burnt in St 
Giles’s Fields, 6 hanging on a gallows, to which he was fastened 
by chains. 

( ft ) A Brefe Chronvcle concermnge Oldecastell, the Lorde Cobham. By 
the Examynacyon and Death of the Johan Bale Pnnted, 1544, Re- 
Blessed Martyr of Christ, Syr Johan pnnted, 1729. 

1 Bale, 22. 

2 Wordsworth’s Ecc Bwg 111 , vol. i. from Fox l. 602. 

3 Bale, 71. Wordsworth, 203. * Wordsworth, 211. 

5 Gxlpm, 80. 6 Bale, 96. 
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§ 125 This spot was chosen for his execution on account of an 
affair which had taken place there about Christmas, 1413, imme¬ 
diately after his escape from the Tower. Henry V was at Eltham 1 
when news was brought him at supper that a body of Lollards 
were assembled, to the number of twenty thousand, m St. Giles’s 
Fields, undei the command of Lord Cobham. Following the dic¬ 
tates of his own courage, the king collected such forces as his house¬ 
hold would supply, and hastened to disperse the rioters, whom he 
easily overthrew, and took many prisoners, most of whom were 
afterwards executed, by being hanged and burnt; and a statute 
was soon after made, in a parliament held at Leicester, granting 
every aid from the temporal arm to the persecutors of Lollardy. 
This tale is so variously represented that it is difficult to arrive at 
the truth That an assembly of Lollards took place seems unques¬ 
tionable , but there is no probability that it was very numerous, 
or headed by Lord Cobham, or that its objects were such as are 
attributed to it j and the evident tendency which such a story 
must have had to inflame the poind of the kmg agamst these 
unfortunate men furnishes us with a sufficient reason why this 
colouring should have been given to the cncumstances, while the 
admission of the correctness of the tale involves an inconsistency 
and folly m the sufferers, for which no adequate cause can be 
assigned. 

§ 126. Another promoter of the Reformation, 2 who, though 
not a martyr, was a confessor m its cause, was Reginald Pecock. 
By tranquil opposition to the more zealous followers of Wiclif, and 
by grounding his arguments on sound reason in the interpretation 
of the word of God, he contnbuted much to the furtherance of the 
Reformation. He was born about 1390, became fellow of Oriel, 
Oxford, 1417 , about 1425, he left the university, and went to 
court, under the protection of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and 
m 1444 became bishop of St. Asaph, which preferment he pro¬ 
bably obtained through bribery ( a ), by means of a papal provision, 
for he defends such a method of becoming possessed of a benefice, on 
the plea that all ecclesiastical property belonging originally to the 
head of the church, 3 the pope may at his option resume any part of 
it for his own use. In 1449 he published his e Repressor of over- 

( a ) This bribery might have been simony. The question would really 
nothing but the payment of annates turn on the influence which such 
or first-fruits , see § 103, b A con- payment had in procuring the grant 
scientious man, who admitted the of the benefice, and, m order to 
pope’s right of patronage, might as judge of the question correctly, we 
sately pay his first-fruits to him, as must go back to the individual case 
we do to the crown; and yet a of Pecock, of which we know no- 
zealous reformer would call this thing. 

1 Gilpin, 81, &c. " Lewis, Life of Pecock. 


3 Ibid 42. 
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much "blaming the Clergy/ 1 and the year afterwards was translated 
to Chichester, where he published his treatise on Faith His 
moderation, and the low authority which he allowed to the church, 
together with some expressions against the French war, which 
might be unpleasant to the court, seem to have raised him up ene¬ 
mies among all orders m the state In 1457 he was expelled from 
the, House of Lords, 2 and the next year deprived of his bishopric, 
though he abjured his eirors at Lambeth and Paul’s Cross. He 
subsequently obtained a bull of restitution from the pope, which 
proved prejudicial to his interests, for by so doing he became 
liable to a prsemunire, and subjected himself to the anger of the 
throne • he retired to Thomey Abbey, m Cambridgeshire j but of 
the exact date of his death nothing is known. 

§ 127. His real offence was the method m which he defended 
the doctrines of the church. for when he had advanced what 
might be fairly said in favour of its tenets, he acknowledged its 
accidental defects, and betrayed the weakness of a cause which 
could not be supported unless other authority weie admitted than 
such as can be derived from the Scriptures 3 He denied not the 
errors which the use of images piodueed, but esteemed them 
remediable evils, while he thought that the figures themselves 
were useful in instructing the unlearned, and reminding all 
Christians of the events which they described; he wished there¬ 
fore that such false representations of the Deity as existed should 
be removed, and more correct ones substituted in their place It 
was on the same principle that he advocated the cause of pil¬ 
grimages 4 To visit a spot where some martyr had suffered, or 
some event connected with religion had occurred, could not fail to 
excite a lively remembrance, while for the convenience of those 
who frequented such places, the erection of a chuich or convent 
was judicious and praiseworthy He argued that the prayers 
offered at such shrines or images were addressed to the person 
represented, while the lively impression excited m the mind of 
the devotee served to render these acts of adoration more strong 
and availing, but it should be remarked, 5 that he says nothing of 
indulgences granted m consequence of pilgrimages, and advises 
people not to spend their time in them, 6 but rather to read and to 
hear the word of God. 

§ 128 In defending the papal supremacy, he used the well- 
known text, 7 ‘ Thou art Peter,’ &c, and allowed that the pope 
was possessed of authority equal to that of an apostle, though he 
would not admit that he might alter any institution of Christ. 
With regard to the religious orders, 8 his opinion was, that their 

1 Lewis, 44. 2 Ibid< 143 3 JblcI 61 77> 4 Ibid> 69< 

5 Ibid. 70. e Jbid. 78. 7 Ibid. 94. 8 IbldL 95j 
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variety promoted activity ; and if these men had not been friars 
they might hat e been something worse ; that their dresses were to 
remind them of their vows, that their possessions were dedicated 
to God’s service, and, like the wealth of churches, might have been 
employed to less profitable uses , while such institutions formed a 
retreat for the sons of noble families, and were at least a fault less 
offensive to the Almighty than negligence of his honour He 
freely expresses his disapprobation of many abuses which had been 
introduced, but aignes on the general ground that they were at 
liberty to impose on themselves any laws they chose, m extenuation 
of some absurd regulations which had been adopted among certain 
of the religious orders 1 

§ 129 He consideied the Bible 2 as the foundation of his faith, 
and advised the laity to study it, conceiving that no man should be 
punished for heresy, till the error of his opinions had been clearly 
shown him , and in this respect he deemed the power of the church 
to be dedaiatory, rather than to consist in defining and decreeing 
points of faith; he allowed of the marriage of the clergy, 3 and 
disapproved of the ecclesiastical laws about fasting 4 Thus little 
did many of his opinions differ from those of Wiclif, while the 
milder reasoning which he used, together with the advantage 
possessed by him, m advocating the established order of things, 
contributed much to spiead his sentiments, and to induce his 
countrymen to examine the giounds of then religion Under 
these circumstances it is no wonder that he became an object of 
hatred to a body which he endeavoured to reform; but it is not 
easy to perceive the source of the dislike which was shown him by 
the temporal lords, unless, indeed, we take into consideration the 
general influence of the clergy ( a ), and the facility with which 
prejudice is conveyed. He does not appear to have possessed any 
very superior talents or to have been calculated for a maityr; yet 
God c§n woik by weak instruments as surely as by those which 
appear to be strong, and to Him be the glory. 

§ 130. The troublous times which succeeded this period furnish 
but little matter for the ecclesiastical historian, to whom the 
ground is barren till we begin to approach the era of the Reforma¬ 
tion The advocates of persecution ceased not to endeavour to 
eradicate all opinions contrary to their own, and the sufferings of 
their victims became more and more efficacious in the propagation 

(a) In the first parliament of to forty-eight This is probably 
Edward IV, the temporal lords the real solution of the difficulty, 
amounted to thirty-five, the spiritual Henry’s Hist Eng. x. 280 and 65 


1 Lewis, 100. 
3 Ibid. 208. 


2 Ibid. 198. 
4 Ibid. 209. 
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of the reformed tenets; while the vices of the clergy were calcu¬ 
lated to substantiate and confirm the accusations of their enemies. 
In 1490, Innocent VIII sent an epistle to Aichbishop Morton, 
directing him to reform the leligious ordeis, and the pastoral 
letter addressed by the metropolitan to the abbot of St Alban's, 1 
furnishes a sad picture of the depravity which reigned within their 
walls They are accused of many dimes, and charged with 
turning out the modest women from two nunneries under their 
jurisdiction, and of substitutingm their room females of the worst 
characters. In one case a married woman, whose husband was 
still alive, had been made prioress of Pray, for the purpose of 
keeping up an adulterous connexion with one of the monks of St. 
Alban’s 3 Fox gives a detailed account of nearly twenty indi¬ 
viduals who were burnt for heresy, between the death of Lord 
Cobham and 1509, when Henry VIII ascended the throne, and 
this fact will greatly account for the facility with which the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformation, when published, gained a rapid admis¬ 
sion into this country. 

§ 131 In taking a summary view of the history of the church 
up to the period at which we have amved, we must regard the 
ecclesiastical establishment both as a civil engine and as a spiritual 
body. The reason why the state has allowed any temporal wealth 
or authority to be granted to the church, beyond the mere support 
of those who are engaged m the offices of religion, depends on the 
well-grounded presumption, that educated men acting under the 
sanctions of religion are peculiarly likely to exert the influence 
which they thus possess m the promotion of civil order and sound 
morality, and by this means to benefit the body politic; and we 
may presume that God has ordained that it shall be so, m order 
that, as the pieachmg of the first followers of Christ was supported 
by a Divine authority, which enabled them occasionally to work 
miracles, so the instructions imparted by.the minister of God’s 
word in the present day, should be aided and facihtated by the 
suppoit of earthly power This position is so sound in itself, that 
the only question on which a reasonable doubt can remain is, as to 
whether this power should be lodged in the hands of the eccle¬ 
siastic himself, or only furnished m his aid by the civil magistrate. 
Hut in the periods of which we have been examining the history, 
the power m question was vested in the ecclesiastic; and by 
degrees he was found to exert it for the aggrandisement of his own 
order, and to become a rival of the crown and aristocracy. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the power originally granted for 
spiritual objects had been utterly misused, and converted to an end 
for which it was not at first destined. 

1 Wilt, Cons . iii 632 2 Acts and Mon 586? vol< L 
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§ 132. It does not, however, follow, that the authority thus 
created was useless as a civil engine, and the very acquisition of 
such an influence, dependent solely on opinion, must lead to the 
presumption that much benefit accrued from its existence We 
have before seen that the power of the papacy arose from the 
injustice of the crown j and that as the interference of a foreign 
power, exerted m the cause of justice, made the people at first 
look up to its support, so the policy of the ciown afterwards 1 
induced the king frequently to join with the pope m oppressing 
the church and plundering its property. Each party sought its own 
immediate advantage, without consulting the interests, spiritual or 
temporal, of those committed to its care In this state of things, 
the right of appointing to ecclesiastical benefices was of the utmost 
importance , and for this privilege there were in fact three compe¬ 
titors The lower clergy sought to elect those who were destined 
to govern them, the pope, or higher clergy, desired to appoint 
them, and the king was anxious that the nomination should be 
vested in himself The same competitors must exist m every 
church establishment, and disputes will necessarily arise, when¬ 
ever the situations m the church are invested with such temporal 
advantages as render the acquisition of them an object of 
solicitude. 

§ 133 When the higher stations conferred nothing but spiritual 
superiority, attended with temporal difficulties and danger, the 
appointment was safely lodged m the hands of the lower clergy, 
who had no inducements to elect any but the fittest governors, 
while the subordinate places were filled by men who derived their 
authority from their ecclesiastical superior, or the election of the 
people, with tbe charge of whom they were entrusted. Bishoprics, 
therefore, were filled by the election of the clergy belonging to the 
see ; and as the establishment of parish-priests rendered the num¬ 
ber of electors too large, they were chosen by the members of the 
cathedral church alone. But when the bishopric was endowed 
with a temporal estate, and men might wish to become bishops 
without desiring a spiritual office, the king was anxious to promote 
his own friends, and sound policy induced him to place this newly- 
established temporal power in hands which might render it 
serviceable to his government. This created a dispute between 
the crown and the chapter, and the king very frequently deprived 
the chapter of its just rights, and turned the revenues of the church 
into the pockets of his favourites or himself. If the church esta¬ 
blishment were of any benefit to the nation, the nation was injured 
by this injustice, and the churchman, oppressed by the king, and 
unable to obtain redress from the aristocracy, sought it from the 
pope. Here, then, the see of Borne claimed a right to consult the 
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general benefit of Christendom, by appointing proper persons to 
the more exalted situations, and pretended to manage the temporal 
wealth of the church, for the advantage of the whole Christian 
body politic. 

§ 134. The appointment might safely have been committed to 
any one of the three parties, if they had acted up to the pieten- 
sions on which they claimed it, hut as each in their practice 
deemed the ecclesiastical office a mere temporal propeity, the 
persons so appointed, and the rest of the community, regarded the 
matter in no other light, and -when they looked for spiritual 
guides, they could find nothing hut lordly governors. The clergy, 
when they elected, sought their own immediate interests , and the 
prospect of futuie elections made the community, to whom the 
church belonged, subject to eternal cabals. The king neglected 
the interests of the church, and made the preferment a reward for 
a courtier, or a means of enriching himself; and the pope gene¬ 
rally nominated a foreigner, who utterly disregarded the erne of 
souls. It was the wealth and impoitanee of the situations which 
induced each of these three parties to overlook the good of the 
people, and against this, therefore, the attacks of the first reformers 
were naturally dnected; and the grossness of the abuse, which was 
everywhere exposed to their view, induced them to run into the 
extreme of denying that any tempoial wealth should he assigned 
permanently for the support of the ministers of religion. 

§ 135. No question can be attended with greater real difficulty 
than the ascertaining the proper quantity of* temporal wealth 
which ought to be assigned to an ecclesiastical body, in order to 
make it as efficient as possible, for as any quantity, however great, 
may be used to the advantage of the state, so poverty will haidly 
ensure the existence of those virtues which render the churchman 
beneficial to society, m a political point of view A small quantity 
of wealth and power would only have exposed the churchman of 
this penod to the rapacity of the couit and nobles , and the very 
safety of civilised society depended, m some measure, on the 
ability of the church to maintain its rights, for however barbarous 
the church was at that time, the king and his lords were generally 
worse, hut there can be no doubt that the height to which the 
church power had now risen, rendered the members of that body 
totally unfit for spiritual duties, and made a reformation absolutely 
necessary. The time was come, when either their wealth and 
power must he taken from the clergy, or Christianity would be 
destroyed by those who were her appointed guardians. And the 
attacks of the poor priests were formidable to the priesthood, 
because they were hacked by truth. The bishoprics had now 
become places of such vast importance, in a political point of view, 
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that the appointment could only he safely lodged in the crown, 
and by degrees this arrangement took place ; the chapter generally 
elected by the advice of the court, and the pope sanctioned the 
election by nominating the same man, but Wiclif and his fol¬ 
lowers, who saw the spiritual evils of such an order of things, 
without regarding the difficulties which attended any other 
system, prevented perhaps moderate people from listening to their 
advice, when they beheld their doctrines coupled with such ex¬ 
treme measures of reform. 

§ 136. Another abuse of the same sort existed in this circum¬ 
stance, that most of the important situations m the state were 
monopolized by churchmen From their supeiior education, they 
were probably better suited to the performance of many civil 
duties than any of their contemporaries, and there are frequent 
complaints of their engrossmg offices of every description. This 
augmented ,the evil before complained of, and tended to withdraw 
the clergy from their peculiar duties, but m this case the jamng 
interests of the laity would generally provide a remedy, as well as 
counteract the injustice of that exclusive jurisdiction which the 
church claimed over her own members. Both these abuses might 
tend perhaps to delay the progress of civilization, but in the end 
they were sure to be overcome by it With regard to the other, 
the temporal wealth of the clergy, while the corruption of the 
doctrines of Christianity prevailed, there seemed no limit to its 
extent; for there is no reason why an ecclesiastical dominion might 
not have been established m any or all the kingdoms of Europe, as 
well as in the papal states. Every event, therefore, which drew 
the attention of the people, and led them to examine the doctrines 
of Christianity, or the conduct of the clergy, assisted m loosening 
the fetters by which the minds of the nation were held captive. 
And it is m this point that our gratitude is peculiarly due to 
Wiclif and his poor priests. The translation of the Scriptures, 
and the tracts which he wrote, dwelling on the vices of the clergy, 
and enforcing the leading features of Christianity, instructed 
many, who m their turn became teachers, and excited inquiry, 
while the barbarous seventies with which the clergy punished 
those who differed from them, must have attracted the notice of 
every one, and disposed them to regard the church with no very 
friendly feeling. 

§ 137 The steps then towards a reformation which had been 
made were many, though they were little observed perhaps by the 
majority of the most intelligent among the clergy. The wealth 
of the clergy and the secular nature of their pursuits were ob¬ 
served, and called forth the animadversions of those who wished to 
remedy existmg abuses, and who were not friendly to the established 

F 
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hierarchy. The Scriptures had been translated, and were read, 
not to any gieat extent indeed, hut they were lead, and might 
be procured in English There were many individuals ready to 
propagate the truths of the Gospel, and to undergo the greatest 
sufferings m the cause which they had espoused, and these not only 
men of education, but many of them possessed of power and rank. 
The dawn of refoimation was still, as far as human eye could 
distinguish, far distant, there was still much to be encountered 
and borne, but the eye of faith m Wiclif cleaily foresaw, that 
Christianity must be restored to its just authority Peihaps, m 
examining the steps which led to the Keformation, too much stress 
is sometimes laid on the individuals who stood foiward in the 
cause, and their succession, and the connexion between those who 
succeeded each other, is traced with a minuteness which tends 
rather to cloud the truth, than to place it in the clearest light. 
Let anyone study the word of God while he beholds the systems 
of error and kna\ ery which have been pretended to be built upon 
it, and the necessity of leformation will need no other light than 
that which Piovidence has furnished Greathead and Fitzralph, 
Wiclif and Pecock, Sawtrev and Lord Cobliam, may have advanced 
the Eeformation among us, but he who will behold the tiutli 
must look beyond these instruments to their great Artificer. The 
flame which was kindled among the Albigenses, and m the valleys 
of Piedmont, may have lent its brightness to dispel the thick 
darkness winch enveloped us, but we shall fail to derive its 
greatest advantage from the study of ecclesiastical history, if we 
turn not our eyes to that brightness which no human device 
can extinguish, and look not up to the true Church of Christ, 
built upon the Rock of truth, against which the gates of hell shall 
never pie vail. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII. 1509, TO THE END 
OF THE DIVORCE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE SEPARATION 
FROM ROME, 1534 

151 Ecclesiastical exemptions 152 Hunne murdered 153 Impolicy 
of the cleigv with regard to the immunities 154 Faults of the 
clergy 155 Wolsey, his rise 156 He spoils Henry VIII. 157 The 
progress of literature favourable to the Reformation 158 Ongin of 
the divorce 159 Progress of it Campegio 160 Wolsey’s fall 
161 Conduct after it 162 The divorce refeired to the universities 
163 The opinions of the universities 164 Cranmer made archbishop 
of Canterbury 165 Cranmer dissolves the marriage Final rupture 
with Rome 166 The parliament join m the rupture 167 More and 
Fisher 168 Character of More 169 Chaiacter of Fisher 170 Per¬ 
secutions 171 Supplication of beggars Practice of prelates 172 
Effects of discussion 173 Effects of persecution 174 Review of the 
Reformation 


§ 151 The events which were most instrumental in pioducing 
the Reformation in England belong rather to the civil than the 
ecclesiastical historian, for though the spirit of reform was amply 
spread throughout the people, yet unless other circumstances had 
tended to promote a change, and to weaken the power of the 
church, it is probable that this body might still have been able to 
suppress those innovations which sapped the foundations on which 
the superstructure of its wealth and authority was raised. What¬ 
ever contubuted to weaken the influence of the ecclesiastical body, 
gave at the same time a greater freedom of discussion to the laity, 
and the extension of knowledge at once paved the way to truth, 
and deprived the clergy of that branch of power which consisted 
in their being almost the only depositories of every species of 
information. 1 

The first event which hears on these points was a bill which 
passed the Commons m 1513, subjecting all robbers and murderers 
to the civil power, and which, in order that it might get through 
the Lords, had two provisos attached to it; first, that bishops, 
priests and deacons ( a ) should he exempted from it, and, secondly, 


( a ) It is hardly perhaps necessary 
to observe, that sub-deacons and the 
four inferior orders were subjected 
to the effects of it. As the greater 
part of this and the following chap¬ 
ter are abridged from Burnet’s His- 
toi'y of the Reformation, of which 


there are many editions, and to which 
reference may be made without any 
difficulty, I shall omit the mention 
of the page m which the event 
occurs, and merely quote the book 
in which it is to be found. 


1 Burnet, i. 
f 2 
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that it should remain in force during this parliament only. At 
the termination of that period, the clergy were not satisfied that 
the hill should expire with the authority from which it sprung ; 
hut some little time afterwards a preacher, at Paul’s Cross, vehe¬ 
mently reprobated the idea of subjecting any ecclesiastics to the 
jurisdiction of the common course of law; and this question was 
afterwards discussed before the king, who ultimately determined 
to support his own authority over all his subjects. 

^ 152 "While this point was in agitation, an event occurred 
which not only tended to irritate the minds of the people gene¬ 
rally on this subject, but to throw the balance very much against 
the clergy in the opinion of the nation Hunne, a respectable 
citizen of London (a d 1514), was put into the ecclesiastical court, 
for not paying certain fees to the priest of his parish, and was 
subsequently impolitic enough to sue the priest in a praemunire. 
Such indiscretion naturally suggested the idea to his spiritual 
opponents, that he must be tinged with heretical pravity, and 
he was consequently confined in the Lollaids’ Tower, where he 
was soon after found hanging. The coroner’s jury which sat on 
the body brought in a verdict of wilful murder against Horsey the 
chancellor, and other ecclesiastical officers, who, on the other 
hand, declared that he had put an end to himself The persecu¬ 
tion of this unfortunate man did not terminate here, for after 
having been tried for his heterodox opinions, and condemned, the 
murdered body was exposed to the flames The convocation, too, 
vehemently attacked Dr. Standish, who, though a churchman, 
had ventured to advocate the cause of the civil power, and to 
declare that a breach of the common law, perpetrated by an eccle¬ 
siastic, should be punished by the civil authority • m this case, 
however, their malice was obviated by the support of the king, 
who had been convinced by Dr. Vesey that the immunities 
claimed by the clergy had no more foundation in scriptme than in 
reason 

§ 153 After a considerable struggle the parties came to a soit 
of compromise, Horsey was brought before the court of king’s 
bench, and the attorney-general did not proceed against him; the 
question, indeed, seemed brought to a quiet termination , but 
nothing could tranquillize the minds of the people of London, 
whose hatred to the clergy became so excessive, that one of the 
arguments by which the bishops tried to prevail on the king not 
to suffer Horsey to be brought before a jury, was that they could 
expect no justice from men who weie so vehemently prejudiced 
against them The clergy themselves must have lost much in the 
good opinion of the people in general, by the obstinate manner in 
which they advocated so odious a cause. They seemed determined 
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to jom themselves to crimes of which'they must have disapproved 
m their hearts, and in coupling their own immunities with the 
outrages of some of their members, they extended to the whole 
body that general detestation which would otheiwise have justly 
fallen on the individuals m fault. This proceeding of the clergy, 
m withdrawing the cause of Horsey into their own courts from 
before a lay tribunal, might have aiisen from mistaken principles , 
but the ecclesiastical power should then have proceeded to punish 
his enormities with due severity j whereas Horsey seems not only 
to have escaped, but to have been rewarded for his crime. 1 

§ 154 Such conduct could not fail to make the people entertain 
a low opinion of the justice of the plea itself, when the exercise of 
it, m the present instance, was so palpably iniquitous, and natu¬ 
rally inclined them to listen to arguments m opposition to a claim 
which they had already learnt to dislike. Nor were the political 
power oi the ordinary lives of the ecclesiastical body likely to 
counteract among the nobility the injurious influence of those 
feelings which pervaded the commonalty We have an authentic 
account of the domestic economy of the gieatest churchman of 
this period, 2 whose establishment vied with, and even surpassed, 
that of most of the princes of Europe, and whose sole administra¬ 
tion of public affairs must have been very grating to men who 
deemed themselves entitled to a share at least, if not to the whole, 
of the concerns of government. 

§ 155 Cardinal Wolsey was the son of poor but honest parents, 
and owed his extiaordmary rise to his talents as much as to fortune. 
He was chaplain to Henry VH, and employed by him m some 
important transactions, much to the satisfaction of that monarch. 
When he was first introduced to Henry VIII by Fox, bishop of 
"Winchester, he was one of the king’s chaplains, and about forty 
years of age. The immediate object of that prelate was probably 
to raise up a rival to Lord Surrey, and the choice was so well 
made that it soon became evident to all that the new favourite 
would rapidly surpass his patron m the affections of the king. He 
was successively made bishop of Lincoln, archbishop of York, and 
held, besides these, the see of Tournay m France He was soon 
afterwards created cardinal, and legate a latere by Leo X., and his 
own sovereign advanced him to the chancellorship of England, and 
allowed him successively to hold the sees of Durham and Win¬ 
chester The influence which he possessed over Henry was founded 
on a profound knowledge of the character of the king, and the 
determination of making everything give way to the one object of 
pleasing his master. Henry was naturally fond of amusement, and 

1 Supplication of Beggars Fox, ii. 232 

2 Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey . Wordsworth’s Bccl Biog. vol i 
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Wolsey easily persuaded him to devote himself to its pursuit; well 
aware that the administration of business must thus fall into the 
hands of the favourite In these two objects the cardinal seems to 
have been indefatigable, he led the monarch on from one pageant 
to another, and exerted himself so actively m managing the affairs 
of the country, that no transactions of importance should seem to 
be neglected. Of his talents as a statesman there can be no doubt, 
but his honesty has been questioned , and he has been accused of 
having consulted his own interests and pique against Charles V. m 
the later affairs of his administration He had indeed no great 
reason to be pleased with the emperoi, who had probably promised 
assistance, and held out hopes which he never intended to realize ; 
but we need not seek for secret reasons m a matter which admits 
of an easier solution; the personal anger of Catharine, and of her 
family, will sufficiently account for the existence of such reports, 
without taking into account the degree of odium which an exalted 
station generally draws upon itself; while the true policy of 
England 1 will satisfactorily answer any arguments which may be 
drawn from the proceedings of the court of Henry when under the 
immediate direction of the cardinal. 

§ 156. The anxiety with which Wolsey sought the popedom 
was excessive, and, m his eagerness to obtain it, he was perhaps 
betrayed into some steps which were hardly consistent with the 
interests of his country, but it should be remembered that Henry 
was scarcely less anxious than himself, and no one can greatly 
blame a minister who diligently promotes the earnest desires of 
his master, even when his own advancement is the object of their 
pursuit The readiness with which Wolsey complied with all 
the wishes of the king, and the pains which he took to please him, 
produced a very injurious effect on the mind of that monarch him¬ 
self Henry possessed by nature considerable abilities, and his 
education had been carefully attended to, so that no young prince 
ever came to the throne with greater prospects of fulfilling the fond 
expectations of his people. These flattering appearances, however, 
were m a great degree destroyed by that want of restraint 3 of 
which he was the continual victim. Henry, for instance, was by 
temper and education inclined to show the most profound reverence 
for the church of Rome, yet, even in this, his self-will hurried 
him to contribute to the overthrow of an authority which he had 
himself defended ( a ). 

( a ) In 1521, Henry published, a sedita ab invictissimo Anglias et 
work against Luther, o± which the Francias Rege et Domino Hiberniae 
title is, ‘Assertio Septem Sacramen- Henrico ejus Nommis Octavo ’ 4to. 
torum, adversus Martin. Lutherum, It was printed by Pynson, Lond, 

1 Burnet, part m. 14. 2 Caven Wols 543 
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§ 157. The literary character of the monarch, as well as of the 
favourite, considerably promoted the advancement of sound learning 
in the kingdom , 1 both were munificent patrons , but the cardinal 
in particular, if his plans had been brought to perfection, would 
have left a standing and splendid monument of his greatness and 
his wisdom ( a ). Greek literature 2 was now beginning to flourish, 
and the study of the Scriptures became a favourite pursuit with 
those who engaged m it, the first patrons, therefoie, of these 
learned bodies, who promoted its advancement, though the firm 
friends of the papacy, were, m fact, preparing the public mmd foi 
the reception of the Reformation ( b ) Thus Colet, too, who was a 
liberal promoter of the study of the Greek language, when he 
became dean of St Paul’s, read public lectures ( c ) m that cathedral 
on the epistles. 3 In this work he was frequently assisted by many 
of his learned friends, and carefully provided that the church 
should never be without a sermon on the Sunday. These inno¬ 
vations quickly brought him under the suspicion of heresy $ but 
Archbishop Warham dismissed the charges bi ought against him , 
and he continued to preside over that body which he so richly 
benefited and adorned. The enemies of innovation thus quickly pei- 
ceived the tendency of these proceedings, but the more enlightened 
members of the establishment could not overlook the necessity of 


1521, it exists in MS m the Vatican, 
and has been reprinted Antwerp, 
1522 , Rome, 1543 The repunt, 
Lugdum, 1561, contains Henry’s 
answer to Luthei, and a preface. 
(See Strype’s Mem i 51 ) When 
presented to Leo X , it obtained for 
the king of England the title of 
Defender of the Faith, which had 
been previously boine by seveial of 
the kings of England.—Burnet, i 

( a ) His plan for the foundation 
of Cardinal’s College, now Christ 
Church, Oxford, was as follows — 
Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. 
p 146 

A dean and subdean 


nn C all 1° be 

60 superior canons, J dm 

40 mfenor canons, s t a dy 

13 chaplains, f for the ser- 

12 singing men, < vice of the 

16 choristers, chapel. 

Public professors of the college and 
of the university; of divinity, 
canon law, civil law, medicine, 
liberal arts, and literae humani- 
ores. 


Private lecturers oi tutors, to read 
lectuies in philosophy, logic, so¬ 
phistry (rhetoric), and liters hu- 
mamoies 

4 censores morurn et eiuditioms 
3 bursars, together with inferior of- 
hceis, in total numbers 1S6 

( b ) It is worthy of remark (Fullei, 
v 170), that the chief of those who 
for their talents or attainments weie 
invited from Cambridge to become 
members of the cardinal’s college in 
Oxford, were subsequently cast into 
prison on the suspicion of heresy 
Filth suffered martyrdom; Cox was 
tutoi to Edward VI and was an 
exile , Tyndale, Taverner, and Good¬ 
man promoted the translation of the 
Bible The offer was made to Cran- 
mer, but he refused it (Strype’s 
Cranmer , p 3 ) 

( c ) Stafford read lectures on the 
Scriptures m Cambridge, 1524 
(Strype’s Mem 1 . 74), being the first 
who substituted the text for the 
sentences. Latimer was one of his 
hearers. 


1 Strype’s Mem i 52. 2 Knight’s Life of Colet, 13 


3 Ibid 59, &c. 
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endeavouring to introduce some impiovements, for such was tlie 
general ignorance of tFe Scriptures at tins period, that, as Erasmus 
tells us, the spurious Gospel of Nicodemus 1 was set up m the 
cathedral of Canterbury ; and it was a raie thing to find a New 
Testament in any church. The re-establishment of sound learning 
was the only human remedy to such evils ; and the art of printing, 
while it promoted most effectually this object, produced perhaps 
in this country its most beneficial effects in disseminating the 
opinions of the more enlightened among the mass of society ( d ). 
The kingdom was thus prepared to take advantage of those external 
events which Providence was about to bring foiward, and in which 
the instruments were blindly working to produce an end the most 
opposite to their individual wishes ( e ) Henry VIII., the public 
advocate of the papacy, and who had been honoured with the title 
of Defender of the Faith, was to become the chief means of 
humbling the papal power, while Wolsey and the other patrons of 
learning were opening the eyes of the world to those abuses, of 
which no one exhibited a stronger instance than the cardinal him¬ 
self ( f ). It may, perhaps, be asserted with truth that no one of 
these causes would by itself have brought about so important a 
change, but each contributed partially to this end, and their combi¬ 
nation produced it. 

§ 158 The event which put all these springs m motion was 
the divorce 2 Catharine of Spam had been previously married to 
Arthur, the elder brother of Henry, and the marriage had in all 
probability been consummated; yet, on the death of the young 
prince of Wales, Henry VII., unwilling to send back the infanta 
and her dowry, had betiothed her to his second son In order to 
accomplish this object, he had obtained a bull from Home; but it 
appears that he had himself afterwards repented of the transaction, 
and that Henry VUI, when he became fourteen years of age, made 
a protestation against the connexion, though, when he ascended the 
throne, he was nevertheless persuaded by some of the council to 
marry his brother’s widow. 

( 4 ) It is observed by Henry (in tical courts for heiesy, particulaily 
Hist Eng xn 286) that the early in Essex and London. (Strype’s 
growth of English literature, and Mem i 113, &c) 
the perfection of our language, is (*) No man perceived the neces- 
greatly owing to the popular nature sity of reforming abuses more strongly 
ot the first productions of the British than Wolsey (Strype’s Mem i 72) , 
press ; so that while foreign printers he instituted a general legantme 
were advancing the study* of the visitation for that purpose in 1523, 
classics, our own were rendering their 24, m which he was supported by 
native tongue pure and classical. Fox , but his pui poses came to 

( e ) There were at this time many nothing, 
persons brought before the eeclesias- 

1 Knight’s Life of Colet, 64. Erasm. Pengnnat. Eel ergo. 

3 Burnet, book u 
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(a d. 1527.) The king and queen had now lived together for 
eighteen years ; she had borne him several ckildren ; all of whom 
except Mary had been taken off by early deaths, and the mind 
of Henry became scrupulous as to the legality of the connexion, 
and alarmed lest the threatemngs of the Jewish law should be 
accomplished m his dying childless 1 Wolsey, on the other hand, 
was accused by the friends of Catharine of having suggested these 
doubts to the mmd of his sovereign, and it was said that he did 
so by means of Longland, the king’s confessor nor did his enemies 
scruple to assert that it was through his secret influence that the 
Trench ambassadors questioned the legitimacy of Mary, when her 
marriage with the duke of Orleans was in agitation. 3 These 
charges, however, appear to be unfounded, and it is even probable 
that the scruple about the marriage had strongly affected the mmd 
of Henry befoie his affections were fixed on Anne Boleyn, but 
neither of these points is of much real importance at present, 
though they have been discussed as if the character of the Defor¬ 
mation depended on the pimciples which actuated those with 
whom it origmated Of the sincerity of Henry’s religious scruples, 
and the real tenderness of his conscience, there can now remain 
no great difference of opinion ,• if all these particulars were esta¬ 
blished in his favour, it would probably pioduce no great change 
in our sentiments concerning him. 

§ 159. The first proposals for the divorce were made to the 
court of Dome while Clement VII. was a close prisoner m the 
hands of the Imperialists, so that though his ears were open to 
the requests of the English messengers, yet, till his escape, 
nothing was done m furtherance of the king’s desne and before 
this time the matter had certainly so far advanced, that the 
dissolution of the marriage had become the great object of Henry’s 
wishes 

In 1528, Campegio was sent to England finally to decide the 
question m conjunction with Cardinal Wolsey, and he brought 
with him a bull which was to confirm the sentence of the legates. 
This document, however, he was directed not to show to anyone 
but the king; for Clement had still the greatest reason to dread a 
new rupture with the Emperor, which any appearance of readiness 
on his part, in forwarding the divorce, might have produced, and 
he seems to have been in the greatest alarm till this bull was 
committed to the flames, since the policy which he adopted was 
of that intricate nature, which such a disclosure would have con¬ 
siderably disconcerted. Campegio made no haste in a j ourney from 
which he expected to reap little profit and much unpleasantness, 


1 Lev. xx 21 


2 Burnet, i. Cavend. Wols 428. 
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and after many delays arrived in tins country, where, not¬ 
withstanding the urgent solicitations of Wolsey, he strictly 
adhered to his instructions concerning the hull. These causes so 
retarded all proceedings, that the court was not opened until May 
31, 1529 ; and after some other delays, arisiug from the refusal of 
the queen to appear a second time before the legates, and her 
appeal to Home, Campegio, at the moment when every one 
expected the sentence to he pionounced, adjourned the court from 
July 23 to October 1, as being vacation time in the Homan 
courts. 

§ 160. In so doing he was probably aware of an avocation of 
the cause to Home which had taken place a few days before the 
adjournment. The king, it may be supposed, was much irritated 
at this double dealing on the part of Clement, but he exhibited no 
outward marks of his displeasure, and even received the cardinals 
with apparent cordiality , 1 but the interview at Grantham was 
the last which Wolsey enjoyed He was soon after deprived of 
his chancellorship, and subjected to a prsemumre. The treatment 
which he now experienced was most cruel and unjust, for the 
legantme office, which was the pretended ground of this attack, 
had been exercised with the consent and approbation of the king, 
and if in compliance with the wishes of his master he had been 
guilty of some unjustifiable conduct, yet surely no act of which he 
was ever accused could be more unjustifiable than the condemna¬ 
tion to which he was exposed, and even m point of compliance he 
seems often to have tried to check 2 the madness of Henry’s pro¬ 
ceedings , nor could it be expected that the mmistei of such a 
tyrant could be very independent in his conduct 

§ 161. Wolsey quietly submitted to every severity, hoping by 
such compliance to soften down the feelings of his master, whose 
favour he expected to have regained, could he once have been 
readmitted into his presence. This, however, was prevented by 
the watchful zeal of his enemies at court, who from his long 
prosperity had become very numerous, and at the head of whom 
we must not forget to mention the lady who had now possession 
of the monarch’s affections • he was sent, therefore, to his diocese 
of York, where he appears to have given universal satisfaction,- 3 
but he was subsequently removed on the chaige of high treason, 
and died at Liecester Abbey m his way to London His pride 
and ambition were neither apostolical nor Christian, but they 
are the vices of human nature, and were peculiarly those to which 
he was most exposed. For them he is amenable to the tribunal 
of God, and not to that earthly power which had led him into 


1 Cavend Woh. 442, et passim. 


2 Ibid 543 


3 Burnet, p in 
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them, and to which power he was m all appearance faithful to the 
last; and there must have been something fundamentally good in 
a man who could so attach his servants to his person 1 The latter 
interviews between them and their master are quite pathetic, 
and the respect shown to him in the north, during the whole of 
his disgrace, speaks more highly for his general conduct 2 than 
volumes of panegyric, while the testimony of an iniquitous bill, 
which was brought m soon after, for cancelling the king’s private 
debts, 3 proves most strongly the goodness of a minister who could 
raise the country into such a state of prosperity as is described m 
the preamble. After his fall, he showed the greatest signs of 
weakness and childish clmgmg to the hopes of re-obtaming the 
royal favour, 4 but on this object alone he had placed his 
affections, so that m reviewing his life one cannot help mourn¬ 
fully regretting that he never served his God with half the zeal 
he served his king, but while we leave the sinner to the mercy of 
the Almighty, we must not overlook the human greatness and 
superiority of the man. 

§ 162 All progress in the divorce was now rendered nearly 
hopeless • the cause had been removed by a papal avocation into 
Italy, and notwithstanding the promises which were continually 
given to the English ambassadors, little expectation could be 
entertained that justice would be obtained m a place where so 
many conflicting interests must delay the final decision. The 
question was freed from this dilemma 5 by the sagacity of Cian- 
mer ( a ), who, when his opinion was accidentally asked m private, 
suggested the idea of settling the dispute by reference to the 
opinions received from the several universities, and Henry no 
sooner heard of the plan than he adopted it The means taken m 
order to procure a favourable answer must probably for ever 
remain a secret, but theie appears to have been little or no 
bribery used, m comparison with what is generally represented 
In Oxford and Cambridge it is likely that favour and influence 
were exerted, and the whole discussion seems to have been con¬ 
sidered as a party question, hut the interested prejudices of the 
ecclesiastical members of those societies were as capable of warping 
tbe opinions of the judges against tbe cause, as any court interests 
could have tended to promote it. 

( a ) See Wordsworth’s Eccl Bwg. suited the universities, and Cianmer 
in 437, 3, where it is with some have merely said. We shall never 
appearance of reason attubuted ra- receive any decision, except through 
ther to Wolsey, hut, after all, the the universities, 
cardinal may previously have con- 

1 Cavend Wols 456 2 Ibid. 495, &c 3 Burnet, i. 

4 Cavend Wols. 450, &c. 6 Burnet, i. 
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In tlie Sorbonne, though the royal influence was doubtless 
exerted m favour of the divorce, 1 yet the conduct of that body 
was certainly open to the charge of favouring the other side; 
through the force of party feeling * nor must it be forgotten that 
truth is as much obscured by prejudice as by any other cause; 
and we cannot doubt that the blindest churchman must have seen 
the tendency of such an appeal from the authority of the pope to 
the opinions of the learned. In England, it could be no secret that 
Anne would probably favour the reformers, and what circum¬ 
stance could have conduced more strongly to dispose the mass of 
the clergy to piomote the interests of Catharine ? 

§ 163. There is no reason to suppose that the influence exer¬ 
cised m France or England preponderated much on either side, m 
both, there was the mterest of the court balanced against that of 
the church, yet m each of these countries it was decided that a 
mairiage with a brother's widow was contrary to the law of God, 
and therefore null from the beginning ( a ) The same and corre¬ 
sponding answers were obtained from many other universities and 
learned individuals The Protestant divines generally coincided 
in maintaining the illegality of the former marriage, but were 
some of them doubtful as to the propriety of a new connexion In 
order to enforce these decisions with their full weight on the mind 
of Clement, a letter was addressed to him from England, which 
was signed by those chiefly who were immediately connected with 
the king, yet the fears by which the mind of the pope was 
biassed, made him continue that system of deceit which he had 
carried on from the beginning. The ready compliance of the 
clergy m this country may partly be accounted for, in consequence 
of then then lying under an unjust prECinunire, for having acknow¬ 
ledged the legantme power of Wolsey, which Heniy had personally 
authoiized. In older to buy off this (1530), the convocation con¬ 
sented to a considerable subsidy, and, m the bill which granted 
it, the king’s supremacy was asserted • it was, however, with 
much difficulty that this clause was passed, and so little with the 
good-will of the lower house, that after the acknowledgment, a 
proviso was inserted, quantum, per Chnsti legem licet 

§ 164. The parliament at the same time objected to the con¬ 
stitutions framed by the clergy, 2 which fell heavily on the 


( a ) The reader will find a different 
account of the matter given in Lm- 
gard, vi 224. The discussion is 
important as far as the characters 
of the individuals concerned are at 
issue, but of little consequence as to 


the question generally Henry may 
appear more or less guilty , but his 
guilt affects not the Reformation 
The Eoman Catholic may reject him, 
but Protestants will hardly claim 
him as their own. 


1 Burnet, p. m. 


2 Stiype’s Mem. l. 198 
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laity, with regard to mortuaries, probate of wills, &c., and m a 
later session (1532) made complaints against the manner in which 
the ecclesiastical courts examined and tried delinquents, for 
when brought before them on no definite charges, and without 
accusers, they had no alternative but to abjure opinions which 
possibly they had never held, or to be proceeded against as 
heretics. But in consequence of some offence which the king 
conceived against the house for rejecting a bill about wards, this 
motion was not carried into a law till 1534. This session was 
also marked by the enactment of a law against annates, by which 
all persons were foibidden to pay their first-fmits to the see of 
Home These steps were probably taken merely to alarm that 
court, foi, though Henry was determined to proceed, whatever 
might be the consequence, yet at this tune he had probably no 
wish to produce an open rupture In this autumn (1532) his 
marriage was solemnized with Anne Boleyn, and upon the death 
of Warham (August), the archbishopric was offered to Cranmer, 
whose modesty, as well as unwillingness to take the oath3 to the 
pope, delayed for some time his consecration These obstacles, 
however, were both overcome (March 30, 1533), and he was con¬ 
tented to swear true obedience to the pope, with the salvo of a 
pr otesta tion, that his so doing should not affect the duty which he 
nis God, his king, or country. 

w- § 165 The first act of his primacy was the declaration of the 
sentence of divoice, m conformity to the decision of convocation^). 
Which act at this moment seemed lather misplaced, for the 
marriage with Cathanne must have either been from the beginning 
illegal, and a formal divorce therefore unnecessary, or the connexion 
with Anne was nothing less than bigamy. The king himself con¬ 
tinued to the very last anxious to preserve terms with Rome, and 
even sent messengers to justify his conduct. One great source of 


( a ) The texts of Scripture which 
bear on this question are Gen 
xxxvm 3, Deut xxv 5, which direct 
the brother of a man who died with¬ 
out an heir to raise up children to his 
brother, Levit. xvm 16, which for¬ 
bids a man to marry his biother’s 
wife ; 18, or two sisters ; and Levit 
xx. 21, which threatens that m that 
case they shall die childless, from 
whence it would appear, that the 
marriage was illegal, except for the 
purpose of preventing the extinction 
of a Jewish family By the present 
law of England, the marriage might 
be set aside during the lives of both 
parties, ‘ ad reformandos mores,’ but 


if not so set aside, it would be after¬ 
wards good in law, and the children 
legitimate. Calvin attempted to re¬ 
concile the difference between Deut. 
xxv 5 and Levit xvm. 16, by in¬ 
terpreting the word brother as a near 
kinsman, an extension of which it 
will undoubtedly admit, as m tlie 
instance of Boaz and Ruth; but to 
which it cannot be confined, when 
Gen xxxviii 8, and the case of the 
seven brethren mentioned in the 
Gospels, are considered. Second 
edition. This has been since changed, 
and the mainage is now, ipso facto, 
void 
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delay in tlie process in Italy liad arisen from the refusal of Henry 
to appear m person, or hy proxy, when summoned before the pope, 
an act of submission which, he declared to he contrary to the rights 
of an independent prince, and esteemed a species of personal 
indignity at the same time the discussion was involved in 
greater difficulty, because the strength of the argument in favour 
of the illegality of the marriage depended on the total inadequacy 
of any papal dispensation to set aside the law of marriage esta¬ 
blished from the word of God, and this argument the pope would 
not allow to be brought forward m his presence Yet all this 
might have been overlooked, and peace have been preserved by 
mutual concessions, had not the Imperial faction hurried on the 
pope to give a decision on the case, when he found that a messenger 
who was expected from England did not arrive. The French and 
English authorities who were in Rome (1534) had made strong 
remonstrances against such precipitation, and urged the possibility 
of the messenger’s having been accidentally delayed; but this 
piudent advice was offered in vain, and the messenger who 
brought the necessary concessions (March 23) was met on his 
airival hy the rejoicings of the Imperialists, who were exulting m 
the victory which their cause had gained ( b ) Reconciliation was 
now too late, and the apparent indignity with which his sincere 
endeavouis after peace had been treated rendered Hery more 
determmed than ever to do away with the papal authori^Ntthm 1 
the precincts of his dominions. ~ 

§ 166. The parliament was in every way willing to promote the 
views of Henry m opposition to the church of Rome, for it had 
already abrogated the papal supremacy, and established that of 
the long (*) (a d 1534 ) Its other acts weie, one concerning the 
punishment of heretics, m which the inquisitorial power of the 
bishops’ court was destroyed, inasmuch as they could now only 


( b ) The correctness of this account, 
which is taken from Burnet, is con¬ 
troverted by Lmgard (vi 267, n. 
15B), on the ground, that the royal 
assent was gianted March BOth to 
the bill which set aside the authority 
of the pope, when nothing could pos¬ 
sibly have been known of the decision 
given on the 23rd Henry had pro¬ 
bably made up his mind to reject 
the authonty of the pope before this, 
yet he might wish for the sanction 
of the court of Rome, with regard to 
his marriage, and have thought that 
the intimidation produced by these 
hills brought into parliament might 
not have been uninfluential in pro¬ 
moting a favourable issue We can 


hardly expect consistency of conduct 
from such a man as Henry 

( a ) The nature of the supremacy 
which Henry VIII claimed to him¬ 
self is distinctly marked in Tonstal’s 
Letter to Pole (Burnet, p. m 
Records, No. 52 ) He states, That 
no man knew better than the king 
the difference between the duties of 
a Christian pnnce and spiritual per¬ 
sons That he pretended not to the 
cure of souls, but to that authonty 
which, while it vindicated his king¬ 
dom from a foreign and usurped 
power, would compel all persons 
within his dominions to conform to 
the laws of God. 
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proceed in open court, and by witnesses, and it was ordained that 
none were to be troubled for any of tbe pope’s laws or canons ( b ) : 
another, relating to the succession, in which the childien of the 
king, by Anne Boleyn, were declared hens to the throne, at the 
same tune, those w T ho oppugned this bill were adjudged traitois to 
the king, and an oath was framed for its observance, in which a 
clause was inserted, that the party swearing would bear tiue faith 
to no foreign authority or potentate, and deem any oath previously 
sworn to that effect as of no avail. 

§ 167. This law was passed m a session during the spring 
(A n 1534), and though the oath was readily taken hv the majority 
of the nation, Sir Thomas More, and Fisher bishop of Rochester, 
refused tojdo so, and were m consequence committed to the Tower. 

-Frsher~seems to-bnyfr»been a good man and a sincere papist, and 
was at this time very old and infirm, but he had not conducted 
himself with any great wisdom or prudence with respect to the 


(*>) The canon and civil law are 
by Blockstone (Introduct § 3, m) 
i united among tlie leges non script#, 
because they are i eceived m England 
from custom, and not from any in¬ 
trinsic authority of their own a 
point expiesslv declared m the 
statute 25 Hen. VTII c 21 

By the term civil law is generally 
undei stood the municipal law of the 
Roman empire, as ananged fiom the 
confused mass of laws, edicts, and 
imperial deciees , first, by private 
lawyers, then by Theodosius, ad 
438 , and, lastly, by Justinian, about 
533 The Coipus Juns Civilis, as 
compiled under his auspices, consists 
of— 

1 The Institutes, which contain 
the elements or first principles of the 
Roman law, in four books 

2. The Digests, or Pandects, m 
fifty book^ cont aining the opinions 
o nd^-wrhim^ fe wyei 8} 

digested m a systematicTOThotk- 

3 A new Code, or Collection of 
Imperial Constitutions, in twelve 
books , the lapse of a whole century 
having lendered the formei code of 
Theodosius imperfect 

4 The Novels, or New Constitu¬ 
tions, posterior in, time to the other 
books, and amounting to a Supple¬ 
ment to the Code; containing new 
decrees of successive emperors, as 
new questions happened to arise. 

It was these which were found 
about 1130, at Amalfi, in Italy. 


The canon law is a body of Roman 
ecclesiastical law relative to such 
matteis as that church either has, or 
pretends to have, the proper juris¬ 
diction over The Corpus Juns 
Canomci was compiled fiom the 
opinions of the Latin fatlieis, the 
deciees of general councils, and the 
decretal epistles and bulls of the holy 
see, by Grafcian, an Italian monk, 
about 1151, and has received sub¬ 
sequent additions, it consists of, 

1 Decreta Giatiam 

2 Decictalia Gregorn IX 

3 Liber Sextus Decietalium, and 
tbe Clementine Constitutions 

, 4 The Extravagants of John 
XXII and Ins successors 

Besides these pontifical laws, there 
are national canons established m 
synods held under the authority of a 
Roman legate, and provincial canons 
established by synods held in the 
provmces of Canterbury or York 

By the statute 25 Hen VIII c 
xix and 2 Eliz c i. it was enacted 
that a review should be had of the 
canon law, and till such leview 
should be made, all canons, consti¬ 
tutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial, being then already made, 
and not repugnant to the law of the 
land or the kmg’s prerogative, 
should still be used and executed 
And as no such review has yet been 
perfected, upon this statute now de¬ 
pends the authority of the canon law 
in England. 
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maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton had pretended to revelations 
concerning’ the king’s death, and, like many impostors^ half de¬ 
ceiving, half deceived, had become the tool ofjscyatfe designing 
priests, who preached her up as a prophetwfflfand foretold the 
destruction of Henry. She and-some of her accomplices were 
afterwards hanged, and then made a confession of the cheat; for 
which she justly blamed her spiritual guides, who fostered the 
imposition. Fisher had to a certain degree promoted these pro¬ 
ceedings by his countenance, and probably believed in her inspira¬ 
tion Sir Thomas More, however, had placed no confidence in her 
predictions. 

It had originally been in contemplation to comprehend both 
these distinguished individuals in the bill of attainder by which 
the other persons suffered j but the declarations of Sir Thomas 
More, 1 and the fear of bringing the question before the house of 
lords, saved him from this unmerited imputation, 2 while Fisher’s 
name was inserted in the bill, though no proceedings were insti¬ 
tuted against him Both these men were, therefore, the objects of 
the displeasure of the court when the affair of the oath took place$ 
and More, seeing from the fiist that he could expect no mercy, 
made up his mind to suffer, for he was well aware of the import¬ 
ance which would be attached to the refusal of a man of his own 
high character, and of the effect which such an example must have 
m discrediting the party of his opponents He is justly considered 
by the church of Rome as a martyr to her cause, and every one 
mu3t allow him the credit of having laid down his life in firmly 
maintaining his sincere opinions. 

§ 168. His character is singularly splendid. He had raised 
himselt by his honest exertions as a lawyer, and in 1523 was 



Chancellor, being the first layman that ever arrived at that 
honour, and m this exalted station retained the same unblemished 
fame which had raised him to it. It is extraordinary that one 
who had in his writings expressed such liberal notions ( a ), should 

( a ) The Utopians allowed of no power, but merely animadverted 
persecution for religious tenets, 264, upon the evildoers, and, if necessary, 
and their pnests had no temporal excommunicated them, 275 Sir T 

i Wordsworth’s E B u 174 2 Burnet, i 3 Words E B u 77 
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have been himself a persecutor, but he gloried in withstanding 
heretics by his pen and power, and the blindness of the times 
prevented him from seeing the practical advantage of that liberty 
of which he understood the theory. He was tried on the act 
passed, November, 1534, which made those who refused to take 
the oath relative to the succession liable to the penalties of treason 
contained m the former bill When condemned he received his 
sentence with that placid serenity which had always marked his 
life. He prayed that, as St Stephen and St. Paul were now 
blessed saints, though one had been present, and consented to the 
death of the otliei, so he m like manner, and his judges, might 
hereafter meet m heaven, to their everlasting salvation ( b ). ITis 
playful disposition attended him to the seatfold, and he died m full 
hopes of a blessed eternity, with a pleasantry upon his lips. (1535 ) 
The death of this wise and good man leaves an indelible stain on 
the character of Henry, who, out of self-will and pique, suffered 
his faithful servant to be murdered by the hands of an executioner. 
Plad the writer of Utopia acted up to his professions -and opinions 
he must have proved a merciful and unpersecuting papist, if he 
had not become a Protestant, and this was certainly the character 
of More after he ceased to be chancellor, for though so fixed in 
his sentiments, that he was ready to die for them, yet he never 
blamed those who acted on different principles His apparent obsti¬ 
nacy might possibly have ansen from his not rightly understand¬ 
ing the nature of the king’s supremacy lie had viewed the pope as 
his spiritual father, and when the title of supreme head of the chuich 
was transferred to Pleniy, he felt that this species of authority 
could not be vested m a temporal prince He would have been 
willing to swear to the succession, 1 had the preamble which re¬ 
stricted the papal authority been separated from it, and Cianmer 2 
was anxious that this concession should have been made to the 
sentiments of More (as well as to those of Fisher, who denied not 
that the king and parliament had a right to nominate a successor 
to the throne), but he had to deal with a monarch who lllbrooked 


More’s Utopia , Han. 1613.12mo He 
denies ever having caused heretics 
to be beaten or ill-treated, beyond 
being confined ( Works , p. 301) 
But this must be taken in a very 
qualified sense. See Box and Strype’s 
JMem l 310 <fec 

( b ) Hus account is taken from a 
Lite of Sir T. More, published in 
Woidsworth’s Red Biog, n 213, in 
which many inteiestmg particulars 
of this good man are recorded. He 


is there stated to have been tried m 
Westmmster-hall, and condemned 
on the testimony of Rich, the king’s 
solicitor. If these anecdotes be 
correct, which I much doubt, they 
add much to the injustice of his 
death But under the second bill 
there was no necessity for any wit¬ 
nesses at all It was by that act 
treason not to take the oath, which 
he refused to do. He was beheaded 
July 6th, 1535. 


1 Words. Red. Biog u 177 2 Strype’s Ctanme ?, i 39. 
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opposition, 1 and who, after the death of the chancellor, acknowledged 
the excellence of a servant whom his cruelty had destroyed 

§ 169. Fisher was detained m prison above a twelvemonth, and 
treated with a severity which nothing can excuse , for at"the age 
of fourscore he was actually m want of both clothes and fire. 2 The 
same act of pailiament under which More suffeied terminated his 
misery, m consequence of his speaking against the supremacy. 
The execution took place June 22, 1535 3 He was a learned and 
devout man, and it is more than probable that to him the two 
universities owe the foundation of the Margaret professorships 
of divinity, which were established by the king’s grandmother, 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, to whom he was confessor, the 
colleges of St John’s and Christ's, Cambridge, are of the same 
foundation The countenance which he gave to the Maid of Kent 
may render the soundness of his judgment very dubious, and even 
the seventies used by him towards those who differed from him in 
opinion may be attributed to sincere, though mistaken motives ; 
nor can we fail to respect the man who would never exchange his 
small bishopric of Rochester for more valuable preferment, or, to 
use his own expiession, deseit his first wife because she was poor. 

§ 170 The clergy at this time seem to have become the objects 
of the hatred of then fellow-citizens, nor can this surprise us, if 
we consider, not only the cruelty which was exercised towards 
heretics, but the liability undei which every one lay of being called 
before the bishops’ courts, a tnbunal of which the authority 
was almost unlimited till the passing of the bill for punishing 
heietics. 4 

The limits of the woik will hardly allow us to enter on any 
detailed account of those who suffeied m the cause, and as an 
abridgment of the history of their deaths must destroy all those 
minute tiaits which peculiaily interest and improve us m the 
history of maityrs, we must content ourselves with a meie notice 
of some of them Bilney, a clergyman of Cambridge; Byfield, a 
monk , and Tewkesbury, a citizen of London, were severally burnt 
as lelapsed heretics 4 Bamham, a lawyer, was first whipped and 
tortured, and afterwards given over to the flam'es ( a ) The body of 
William Tracy was dug up and burnt, because m making his will 
he had consigned his soul to Christ without mentioning the saints 
or purgatory. Harding, Iiewett, and Frith were subsequently 

( a ) There aie some interesting about his wife, and Latimer’s con- 
particulars recorded of a visit paid solation Strvpe’s hcd. Mem . v. 
by Latimer to Ramham, the night 372 
before the execution, his anxiety 

1 Words, n. 223. 2 p u n er< 192j § i 2 , 3 i bld 2 03, &c 

4 See § 166. 
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also burnt Frith was a young man of considerable note, who, 
from his character for learning and piety, was removed from Cam¬ 
bridge to the cardinal’s college in Oxford. He wiote a book 
against the corporal presence, which was answered by Sir Thomas 
More , and while m confinement, and without books, lie replied to 
his opponent. He had, moreover, impugned the doctrine of pur¬ 
gatory, against which the attacks had of late become frequent, for 
it is obvious that they who controverted the papal supremacy must 
either be prepared to destioy this appalling weapon of supersti¬ 
tion, or have been contented to find themselves deserted by the 
mass of society, who would hardly bear patiently the thunders of 
the Vatican while they were labouring imdei the dread of those 
penal fires from which the pope could free them. 

§ 171 1 In the Supplication of the Beggars ( a ), a witty production 
by Simon Fish, of Gray’s Inn, the source of the Homan supersti¬ 
tions is stated to be the belief m purgatory, and the remedy which 
the author recommends is not the enactment of new laws, but the 
disclosing of the hypocrisy of its votaries The church, he argues, 
has been able by power or policy to obviate the effects of all laws, 
but that, by going to the root of the error, the evil might be easily 
eradicated. The other attacks are directed against the obvious 
vices of the clergy, which are very fully described This work, by 
some accident, found its way into the hands of the king himself, 
but the wit which it contained saved the author from any harm. 
Another work, of nearly the same date, but which is a very supe¬ 
rior pioduction, is denominated the Practice of P) elates ( t ) In it 
the tyranny of the clergy is strongly painted They are described 
as possessing in all their establishments gaols, and instruments of 
torture. He who was once within their keeping was never allowed 
to escape, lest he should convey to the world unseasonable reports 
ofwhathehad there seen The papal supremacy is attacked ,on 
the same grounds of Scripture as would now be employed, and 
with much perspicuity , the existence of purgatory is denied. It 
is stated, that in the universities they were not permitted to study 
the word of God till their minds had been perverted with some 
years’ previous study, with which they were i clere shutt out of the 
undeistandmge of Scripture ; ’ that auricular confession was made 
the tool of political intrigue ,• and that Wolsey used Longland as a 
spy and instrument about the king The reasoning is generally 
correct and sound, though there are some points in which we 

( a ) This work is printed at length 1530, edited by Fox in Tyndalls 

in Fox Works , fol 1573, reprinted m the 

( b ) The Practice of Papistical Works of the Reformers 
Prelates made by William Tyndale, 

1 Fox, ii. 229, &c Burnet, i 
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should hardly now agree with the writer; but the spirit of the 
book is excellent, and the address, towards the end of the preface, 
to the true servants of Christ, not to resist, but to endure persecu¬ 
tion, is quite apostolical. 

§ 172 Such wntings, when viewed in combination with the 
condition of public affairs, prove that the seeds of the Reformation 
were now securely sown. But there was still the utmost need of 
the fostering hand of God, to secure what he had planted against 
the rude assaults of superstition, and the vices incident to human 
nature. The papal supremacy was indeed suppressed, so that men 
might safely exercise their powers of reasoning, in disproving the 
grounds on which that authority was built. But the supremacy of 
Henry was little better, in point of freedom of discussion, for he 
by no means allowed to others that liberty of seeking the truth, 
which circumstances had induced him personally to adopt, but 
these great events, by exciting an universal sensation, had taught 
the people to reason for themselves, and to giound their own belief 
on the dictates of holy writ ( a ) , and the discussions arising from 
the attacks of their enemies made it necessary for the church of 
Rome to argue, as well as to punish, and m this species of 
encounter the supeiior abilities of even Sir Thomas More could 
not conceal the weakness of the cause. 

§ 173 Many of the remedies, too, to which the friends of the 
established religion had recourse, convinced men that their spi¬ 
ritual guides were not the ministers of good-will and peace, and 
the very necessity of ligorous persecution, while it proves the 
unsoundness of the cause, has always the tendency of more widely 
diffusing the tenets against Which it is directed How, moreover, 
can the world imagine that the doctrines of Christ form the belief 
of men who were ever anxious to destroy copies of the Scriptures ? 
A very ludicrous instance of the inutility of such attempts is 
related of Tonstal, bishop of London, who, when in Flanders, took 
some pains to procure for the flames as many of Tyndale’s New 
Testaments as he could. Tyndale was aware of some errors m the 
first edition, and gladly therefore allowed the bishop to purchase 
all the copies which were left, for the purpose of finding the neces¬ 
sary means for publishing a second, and more correct one These 
which were thus bought, were carried into England, and burnt in 
Cheapside, and when Constantine, who had assisted Tyndale, had 
brought over a large supply of the new edition, he was seized and 

09 It was an observation of Robert had read the whole Sci iptures over 
Whitgift, abbot of the black canons, and over, but could never find there 
at Wellow, near Grimsby, in Liu- m that their religion was founded br 
colnshire, and uncle to the arch- God Wordsworth’s Eccl Bioq iv 
bishop, that they and their religion 318 Whitgffs Life, bv Sir G 
could never continue, for that he Paule. 
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examined before Sir Thomas More, who was particularly eager to 
discover those who had enabled them to undertake so expensive a 
work, and promised to show kindness m case this information were 
readily communicated The discovery that Tonstal had most effec¬ 
tually befriended the publication naturally excited a great laugh 
§ 174 In reviewing the Eeformation at this point of its history, 
the English Protestant cannot withhold the attubute of thanks¬ 
giving to the Author of all good, frpm whom this deliverance 
spiung, nor fail to remark its progress, so contrary to the expecta¬ 
tions of human foresight He will observe, that the chief mover 
of the Eefoimation, in this country, was a king brought up with 
a high respect and admiration for those doctrines which were com¬ 
bated by the leformers, who had personally embarked m their 
defence, and acquired the title of Defender of the Eaith, which/ 
if the vicar of Oioydon may be believed, he valued more than 
London, and twenty miles about it, and who retained his predilec¬ 
tion for most of his opinions even to the end of his life: that one 
of the greatest patrons of literature from which the Eeformation 
gained very important assistance, by enabling men to examine the 
basis on which the papal fabric was constructed, with his dying 
breath urged the king to beware of, and to reduce the Lutherans,* 1 2 
and that he again, who by his writings and severe activity fanned 
the flame of discussion which ultimately convinced the nation, laid 
down his life an honoured victim to that cause, which he had 
greatly, though unwillingly, contributed to overthiow* that the 
character of the pope, who by his intemperate and illegal haste in 
pronouncing the decision had made the breach incurable, was 
marked by caution rather than heat, so that he had before been 
particularly careful to avoid coming to extremities, and that the 
separation ultimately took place m consequence of the accidental 
delay of a messenger who can observe all this, and not acknow¬ 
ledge the shortsighted policy of earthly designs and prospects, and 
if he rejoice in the Eeformation which these events produced, can 
fail to thank that Almighty Power which setteth at nought the 
wisdom and prudence of man, and governeth the world according 
to those laws which most surely promote the interest of his crea¬ 
tures ! 


1 Practice of Prelates, fol K 4 Strype’s Mem. l 62 

2 Cav. Wolsey, 543. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE DIVORCE OF HENRT VIII TO THE END OF 
HIS REIGN, 1534—1547 


201. The commencement of the church of England, the authonty of it 
vested m the crown, ecclesiastical commission 202 Visitation ot 
monasteries, causes of the dissolution of them 203 Death of Anne 
Boleyn. 204 Bill of succession 205 Convocation Parties 206 
First Document of the church of England 207 Pioclamation for 
Reformation 208 Henry summoned to Mantua by the Pope 209 
Pilgrimage of grace 210 Reduced 211 Dissolution of monastenes 
212, Suirenders of monasteries 213 The Institution published 214 
The sacramentane3 peisecuted 215 John Lambeit tried and burnt 
216 Proclamation against the marriage of priests 217 Law of the 
Six Articles 218. Acts of parliament. 219 Anne of Cleves, Crom- 
vell’s fall 220. His character. 221. Divoice, and marnage with 
Catharine Howard, persecutions. 222 Execution of Cathanne Howai d. 
223 Bonner’s injunctions, acts of paiLament 224. Persecution at 
Windsor, English litany 225 Anne Askew burnt. 226 Cianmerand 
the queen m dangei. 227 Cruelty of Henry 228 His chaiacter 
229. Points gained m the Reformation 230 Evils still requiring 
reform. 231 Effect of the Reformation in Germany very small. 232 
Intercourse between Henry and the German reformers. 


§ 201. Tse existence of the church of England as a distinct body, 
and her final separation from Rome ( a ) ; may he dated from the 
period of the divorce. In the remaining part of this reign we shall 


( a ) The act which immediately 
caused the separation waa the bull 
of Paul III. published in 1538 
(Burnet, p 1 b ni Bee No 9), but 
the authority of the pope in Eng¬ 
land had been before done away 
with by the act (25 Henry VIII 
c. 20), which forbade the procui ing 
hulls or breves from Rome, or the 
payment of first-fruits or tenths 
(See § 103, and b) These pay¬ 
ments had gradually grown up with 
the encroachments of the papal see 
(See Lingard, iv 198) The origin 
of first-fruits has been refened to 
the presents which were made at 
consecration or ordination, and 
which, as they were regulated by the 
value of the benefice, insensibly 
grew to be rated at one year’s in¬ 
come On this supposition they 
would have been paid by the in¬ 


ferior cleigy of the diocese to the 
bishop, and by the bishop himself to 
the pope which seems geneially to 
have been the case. In England, 
Pandulph, when bishop of Norwich 
(1222—1226), is said to have ex¬ 
acted, or to have obtained through 
the pope, this tax from his clergy, 
on the plea of the encumbrances 
with which he found himself bur- 
thened The amount of the sums 
paid for fiist-fruits was often un¬ 
certain Tenths were a tenth part 
of the yearl} r value of all benefices 
exacted by the pope from the clergj-, 
a tithe of the tithe, m imitation of 
the same pioportion paid by the 
Levites to the high priest. These 
were in England sanctioned by law 
(20 Edw I.), when Pope Nicholas 
IV granted them for six years to 
Edward I., under the pretence of his 
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trace her progress towards her present matured state, and observe 
the numerous difficulties which she encountered on the way 
In looking back at the events recorded m the last chapter, it 
is impossible to suppose that the steps towards reformation should 
have been acceptable to the great mass of the clergy, whose privi¬ 
leges were directly attacked, and the opposition of some of them, 
and secret practices of others, irritated Henry to exercise a seventy 
which nothing can excuse The bishops and universities readily 
took the oath of the king’s supremacy (1535), which met with 
little lesistance, except fiom the Franciscan friars ( b ). It was this 
refusal, or the discovery of the seciet proceedings of the monks, 
which produced the geneial visitation of monasteries, for the 
carrying on of which, as well as of other reforms, Cromwell was 
created first vicar-general, and afterwards lord-vicegerent One 
of the first points w T hicli fell under the cognizance o± this newly- 
created power, was with regard to the authority from which the 
bishops derived their light of ecclesiastical jurisdiction The 
Roman church esteemed this as communicated from Christ 
through his vicar the pope, an idea which must give the bishops 
of Rome an influence over all the countries in Christendom, for 
which there is not the slightest foundation m Scripture, and 
Henry, therefore, wishing to put an end to this error, now sus¬ 
pended all the bishops from the use of their episcopal authority, 
durmg the visitation which he purposed to institute and after a 
time the power of exercising it was restored by a commission to 
the following effect, which was granted to each of them on their 
petitioning for it £ Since all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, 
flows from the crown, and since Cromwell, to whom the ecclesi¬ 
astical part has been committed, is so occupied that he cannot fully 


undertaking a crusade, but they 
had been long befoie paid, and in¬ 
deed granted bv Innocent IV to 
Henry III, in 1253, for three years 
The sums so due had been levied 
hist by a valuation made in 1231, 
under the dnection of Walter, bishop 
of Noiwich, and tlieiefoie called 
sometimes the Norwich Taxation, 
and sometimes Pope Innocent’s 
Valor , but upon the fresh giant 
made to Edward I a new valuation 
took place (1288—1292), which is 
generally denominated Pope Nicho¬ 
las’s valuation, and is still used in 
estimating the value of livings m 
some colleges, a third valuation of 
a part of the province of York took 
place in 1318, in consequence of the 
invasion of the Scotch, entitled Nova 
Taxatio By the 26th Henry VIII. 


c 3, the first-fruits and tenths weie 
both transfeired to the crown, and a 
new valuation w'as made by com¬ 
missions issued by the king under 
an act of parliament. It has been 
questioned whether from the woids 
of this act the crown has a light 
to frame a new valuation (Wee 
§ 756, a) The words aie, 1 that the* 
chancelloi for the time being shall 
have powei to direct commissions 1 
for making the valuation, but the 
meaning of the act itself does not 
appear to look forward to above one 
valuation. This is called the valua¬ 
tion of the Liber Regis or King's 
Book. 

( b ) See an account of the cruel 
execution of seveial of these in 
Stiype’s Mem. i 302, &c. 
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exercise it, we commit to you the licence of ordaining, proving 
wills, and using other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, besides those 
things which are committed to you by God m holy Scripture; 
and we allow you to hold this authority dunng oui pleasure, as 
you must answer to God and to us ’ It must he confessed that 
this commission seems rather to outstep the limits of that au¬ 
thority which God has committed to the civil magistrate ( c ) , 
hut m this case there was no opposition raised on the part of 
the bishops, excepting hy Gardiner, 1 and when the suspension 
was taken, off, they continued to perform the usual duties of 
their office, for the visitation was really dnected against the 
monasteries 

§ 202 The king was probably influenced in this measure by the 
prospect of plundeimg these wealthy bodies, designing, perhaps, 
to have expended the money so raised m the construction of 
harbours, and the erection of new bishoprics, while Cianmer was 
equally eager for their dissolution, being fully aware that these 
establishments formed the great bulwarks of the church of Home, 
and hoping that their propeity, turned into a new channel, would 

( c ) The original documents may he fnngement of the right of ordaining, 
seen m Collier, vol n Rec No 31, to prevent a bishop fiom admitting 
41, and Burnet, vol, i, Rec m. candidates unless they possess cer- 
No 14, and vol u Rec No 2, tam qualifications The law cannot 
Strype’s Cranmer, 1050 The dis- say that the person so ordained shall 
cussion is one of much difficulty not he a priest, hut that he shall 
The authority m question must have not hold church preferment, and at 
flowed either from the pope, the the same time it may punish the 
king, or the woid of God, and as bishop for biealung the law of the 
there is no direct injunction on the land The proving wills, ifcc, must 
subject in the Scriptures, as the belong to the civil magistrate alone , 
authority of the pope was laid aside, and a couit of conscience, or eccle- 
the bishop could claim his light of siastical court, seems to be founded 
jurisdiction from the crown onlv. partly on the law of God, partly on 
The difficulty, however, consists in that 'of man If all ecclesiastical 
confusing things m themselves dis- power were confined to ecclesiastical 
tinct, the mimsteis of God’s void matters, the difficulty would cease 
must derive tioin him such autho- to exist But this can hardly be 
ntv as shall enable them to cairy on the case, the magistrate ouriit, 
a Chustian church, independent of perhaps, to govern the temporal 
the civil magistrate, for there is no concerns of the church entirely , hut 
reason whv such a body may not for his own convenience, and for the 
exist in a heathen country, hut it benefit of society, he has committed 
does not necessarily follow that the some portion of this power to church- 
same entire power must belong to men, who exercise a mixed autho- 
them when the government shall ntv, derived from God, in part 
have become Christian The nght dnectly, m part through the civil 
of ordination, for instance, must magistrate. Much information on 
belong to the church independently this subject may be found in the 
of the civil power; hut a Chnstian opinions delivered by the commis- 
government may still assign limits sioners, 1540 See Burnet, But 
to the exercise of it. It is no In- Ref i, B m. Rec. xxi. qu. 9, & c . 

1 Strype’s Mem i. 331. 
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substantially advance the cause of learning and religion. The in¬ 
structions 1 given to„the commissioners directed them to examine 
into the statutes of the several religious houses, and the manner 
in which they weie observed, to inquire into the lives of the 
members, to enjoin the observance of ceitain general rulesj and 
to see the king’s supremacy was duly admitted. 

Great abominations seem to have been discovered in some 
societies, which, together with the prospect of avoiding a storm 
now ready to fall on them heads, induced several convents to 
lesign their charters, and m the session of parliament at the 
beginning of the next year, an act was passed which dissolved all 
monasteries of which the annual income was under 200/ (a d. 
1536) 

It is possible that greater abuses might have prevailed m these 
less extensh e establishments, and that such laxity was produced 
by the freedom which a small number of persons must enjoy, 
when placed under their own superintendence ; but it was easy 
to perceive that this alienation was but a step to the total dissolu¬ 
tion of the monastic orders, and that the same avarice which had 
swallowed up the weaker bodies was only restrained from destroy¬ 
ing the stronger by the want of power, The whole number of 
monasteries w hich was included under this bill was much increased 
by the manner m which them estates were let, for from the system 
of fines ( a ), the annual income was generally reduced far below the 


( a ) When an estate is let in this 
manner, it is done by the following 
process. The property is sold foi a 
ceitam number of years (at present, 
according to the laws i emulat¬ 
ing church property generally for 
twenty-one years), and the fine or 
purchase-money so paid belongs to 
the owner for the time being But 
when seven years have elapsed, the 
purchaser of the property is allowed 
to renew his lease, or to re-pui chase 
the property for seven fresh ycais, to 
be reckoned at the end of the four¬ 
teen years for which he is now pos¬ 
sessed of it This, by calculation, 
is worth fiom one and a quarter to 
one and a half year’s income, and 
the original lessor, or the owner for 
the time being, is induced to giant 
such a fresh lease, from the imme¬ 
diate want of money, or from the 
uncertainty of his own life, since, 
if he were himself to die during the 
fourteen years, he would get nothing, 


and the whole benefit would accrue 
to his successor Thus an estate 
worth 100/ per annum might ori¬ 
ginally have been sold for its then 
\alue, and when seven years were 
expiied the lease might be renewed 
for 125/. or 150/, making an average 
annual income of from IS/ to 22Z. 
instead of 100/ The same process 
takes place when the property is let 
on lives. The estate is then origi¬ 
nally sold for so long a time as tluee 
particular peisons, whose names are 
inserted m the lease, shall either of 
them live , and when one of these 
dies, the holder of the property pays 
a fine, to be allowed to renew the 
bargain, and to substitute some fresh 
lile in heu of the one deceased In 
former times much of the property 
of the kingdom was held on this 
tenuie; but m modem days most 
private landowners have allowed 
these leases to run out, and have 
relet their estates at annual rents, 


1 Burnet, P, 1 . Rec B. in No. 1. 
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real value of then property. These foundations are said to have 
amounted to the number of 375/ and to have yielded an income 
of 30,000?. per annum, besides a large sum arising from plate and 
jewels; but the mass of this wealth was quickly dissipated. And 
notwithstanding the erection of a court for the express purpose of 
augmenting the king’s revenue ( b ), comparatively little advantage 
arose to the crown from these attacks on the pioperty of the 
subject 

§ 203. The cause of the Reformation 2 met with a serious blow 
in the death of Anne Boleyn, who had uniformly exerted hei 
influence m its favoui, and was probably very instrumental m pro¬ 
moting the translation of the Bible now going forwaid She had 
undoubtedly been guilty of indiscretion in the intimacy which she 
had used towards some of her male attendants, but her leal crime 
consisted m her no longer possessing the love of Henry, who had 
transferred his affections to Lady Jane Seymour ; and one of the 
strongest arguments m favour of her innocence consists m the nature 
of the court before which she was arraigned, and of the charges 
which were separately brought against her. She was fiist con¬ 
demned for adultery, and then divorced on account of a pie- 
contract of marriage, which proved her never to have been the 
wife of the kmg. The evidence of her guilt would not have 
admitted of being brought forward openly, and she was tried in 
secret, condemned, and executed m the Tower, May 19 

Her marriage with the king was dissolved by a decision in the 
archbishop’s court, and is said by Burnet to have been annulled in 


but almost all the property of cor¬ 
porate bodies is still so leased. From 
which cucumstance it is easy to see 
why the real income is much less 
than the nominal piopert}' The 
original sale generally took place 
beyond the memory of man; and 
the bishop, the chapter, or the col¬ 
lege, cannot afford to run the risk of 
the loss of the immediate fine, m 
the hopes of ‘an advantage which 
their successors may probably reap , 
so that virtually most church pro¬ 
perty is mortgaged for fourteen 
years, in England , and m Ireland 
(from the custom of renewing every 
year, instead of every seven years), 
for twenty years In most of such 
leases, however, there is also an 
annual rent reserved,—Thus, if an 
estate be worth 1502. per annum, the 
fine shall be set as if it were worth 
100/. and the tenant be bound to pay 

1 Fuller, vi. 312. 


50Z annually for the support of the 
establishment In estimating, theie- 
fore, the values of the property of 
these monasteries, the leseived rents 
may probably have alone entered 
into the calculation, and the fine 
have been overlooked, as notfoinung 
part of the income 

( b ) The court of augmentations 
was established 27th Henry YI1I. 
(Fuller, vi. 348), by act of parlia¬ 
ment, consisting of a chancellor, and 
many other officers with high sa¬ 
laries, amounting to 7,249/. Kb 3 d 
They were appointed to survey and 
govern the propeity which fell into 
the hands of the crown, by the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries; but as many 
of the estates weie soon sold through 
the necessities of the lung, the couit 
was found to be unnecessarily expen¬ 
sive, was discontinued, and finally 
dissolved, 1° Marne, 1553, 

2 Burnet, n 
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consequence of a pre-contract "between her and Lord Percy, which 
the queen acknowledged The effect of this proceeding was to 
render the puncess Elizabeth illegitimate, but it is supposed that 
Anne was induced to admit the existence of such a bar to the mar¬ 
riage, in hopes of conciliating the favour of the royal father towaids 
her child , and it is probable, that her conduct m her last moments 
was influenced by the same views ( a ) Blame has been attached 
to Cranmer for his compliance m this instance, but upon the 
admission of the pie-contract, he had only to pionounce the sen¬ 
tence of the canon law , while the Reformation has been loaded 
with the obloquy attending the piesumed guilt of its patrons; as 
if the cause mast be bad which had been promoted by such un¬ 
worthy instruments. For Henry, little can be said m excuse; 
yet he always tieated Elizabeth with kindness; and Mary was 
now reconciled to him upon acknowledging the king’s supremacy, 
renouncing the papal usurpations, and giving up all advantage 
which might personally anse to her from the jurisdiction of 
Rome. 

§ 204 On the day after the execution of Anne, Henry married 
Jane, the daughter of Sir John Seymoui, and m the parliament 
which met on the 8th of June, the act of succession passed, which, 
after conferring the inheritance of the ciown on the childien of the 
present marriage, left the king, m case theie weie none, at liberty 
to bestow the throne on whomsoever he pleased, either by letters 
patent or bj r his will. Nothing can more strongly mark the abso¬ 
lute sway which this monarch maintained over the parliament, 
than a power so vested m an individual, while the policy of the 
transaction equally demands oui notice, for he kept both his 
daughters entirely dependent upon himself, and by enabling Mary 
to succeed to the kingdom, paved the way towards a reconciliation 
with the emperor, and through him with the court of Rome, if 
any future circumstances should dispose him to entertain the wish 
of doing so It seems, mdeed, that some overtures were about 
this time made by the pope, but two acts of parliament rendeied 
the attempt perfectly nugatory; for the first subjected to a 
prsemunire all emissaries of the papacy; the second destroyed all 
giants held under bulls, which weie declared null and void , and 

( a ) Lmgard, who wishes to esta- m which he denies the existence 
blish the guilt of the queen, sup- of any pre-conti act, at least pioves 
poses that the previous criminal that there was an idea of proceeding 
connexion of Henry with Mary, the against her on this ground, and so 
eldest sister of Anne, formed the strengthens the account given by 
ground of the separation No rea- Burnet. See also Cavendish’s Lije 
son is assigned for the divorce in of Wolsey , Wordsw. Ecc Biog l 
the original record of it; see Wil- 363 , Lord Heibert’s Life, p. 195, 
kins, Con. in. 800 , but the letter of comp hist, 
the earl of Noi thumb erland, May 13, 
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With, regard to ceremonies, it was ordered tliat images should 
he retained as examples to the people, but idolatry and the abuse 
of them was to be guarded against Saints weie to be honouied 
as examples of life and advancers of our prayeisand they were 
to be addressed with this view, but not worshipped Many cere¬ 
monies, such as the use of holy-water, ashes, palms, &e, were to 
be retained as typical signs, and praying for the dead was 
enjoined, though the existence of purgatory is questioned. It 
should be observed, too, that no mention is here made of the other 
four sacraments, though the use of them is inculcated m several 
of the doctrinal works which were subsequently published during 
this reign. A royal proclamation was issued immediately aftei 
the publication of these articles, of which the following is an 
abstract 

§ 207 Thomas Cromwell, lord-vicegerent, directs the clergy 1 to 
observe all the laws which have been made agamst the papal 
supremacy, and to instruct their flocks, at least four tunes m the 
year, that the king under God is the supreme head of the church 
To explain to the people the articles concerning faith and cere¬ 
monies, which had been lately put foith, and to persuade their 
parishioners to observe the ordinance for abolishing many of the 
holidays during harvest To discountenance superstition, and 
preach, that obedience to God’s commandments, and works of 
charity, were more acceptable than pilgnmages, and the worship¬ 
ping of relics They weie to set up Bibles in Latin and English 
m their chuiches, and encourage the people to read them, to see 
that the children within their cures weie brought up honestly and 
religiously, and to teach them the Lord’s prayer, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and the Cieed, m the mother-tongue. Wheievertke 
incumbent was non-resident, he was to appoint a propei curate , 
and all the clergy are directed to lead decent and sobei lives. 
Non-residents, on preferments woith twenty pounds, are to give 
one-foitieth of their stipend to the poor of the parish. Incum¬ 
bents of preferments worth a hundred pounds per annum are to 
keep a scholar at the university, and so on for every hundred 
pounds and in case of dilapidated buildings, one-fifth of the 
income was to be expended on repairs. "We cannot help observing 
the sound sense and piopriety of these injunctions. 

§ 208. During the progress of the Reformation many appeals 
had been made to a general council, and Paul III., wishing to 
sanction his proceedings under the appearance of such an authority 
yet having no desire that it should be independent of the influence 
of the papal throne, assembled one at Mantua. Before this tiibunal 

1 Burnet, P i B m Jtee . No. 7 Corresponding injunctions were issued 
in 1538 (No 11, D°) which contam an order for keeping parish registers. 
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already aet forth; they were alao directed to take care that the 
inferior clergy did the same, and weie not to allow anyone within 
their dioceses to preach out of his own church, for whose honesty 
and judgment they could not answer 

§ 210. The direction of the military operations was committed 
to the duke of Norfolk, who, when lie joined the earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, found the lebels so strong and desperate, that it was neces¬ 
sary to adopt the greatest caution They were under the command 
of a gentleman of the name of Aske, who was well calculated for 
his office, and numbered among their ranks the archbishop of 
York, and Lord Darcy, who having been made prisoneis at the 
capture of Pomffet Castle, had taken the oath of the party, viz., 
that their object was to preserve the king from low-born and 
pernicious counsellors, and to re-establish true religion The 
rebels had already taken Hull and York, and advanced as far as 
Doncaster; but their further progress was stopped by the pru¬ 
dence of the duke of Norfolk, who, aftei many delays and much 
intercomse, obtained for them a general pardon (a d 1537 ) 
Yet discontent soon manifested itself again, and breaking out in 
a fresh northern rebellion, it was easily put down by the foices 
still under the command of the duke of Noifolk and Lord Shrews¬ 
bury, and the chief offenders were executed, amongst which 
number were comprehended Lords Darcy and Hussey, Aske, many 
gentlemen of consideration, and six abbots 1 

§ 211. The suspicion that this rebellion had owed its oiigm 
and support chiefly to the encouragement of the clergy, undoubt¬ 
edly hastened the suppiession of religious houses; but their 
general dissolution arose from other causes, and would probably 
have taken place had these events never occurred. In order to 
prepare the way for this fresh attack on church property, a new 
visitation was set on foot, and the disorders discovered m these 
establishments were thrown open to the world, for as the visitors 
were charged with receiving bribes ( a ), they found it necessary to 
quiet unpleasant repoits concerning their own ill conduct, by 
publishing such scandalous stories of the parties visited as fell 
within their observation 

The vicious lives and conversations of i the religious,’ as they 
were denominated, 3 were too notorious not to call forth the indignant 

( a ) There seem to be good grounds dred foi that of the vicegerent 

for this accusation we have several (Strype’s Mem. l 399) So Sir 

offeis of bilbes to Cromwell himself Thomas Eliot offers lnm the first- 
■vvhen Latimer wrote to him to pray fruits of such lands as should he 

that the priory of Malvern might be granted (Ibid 405) See also Bur- 

spaied, he offered five hundred maiks net, vol. i. 224, fol , 8vo, 407 
for the king’s favour, and two hun- 

1 Fuller, 313. 2 Strype’s Ecc, Mem . 1 . ch 35. Fuller, 316, <fec. 
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as put forth by royal authority, was called The King's Booh , and 
since the two together form the chief documents from which the 
authorized opinions of the church of England during this reign 
can he derived, it will be necessary to examine them m detail ,* 
and the subject will more conveniently be defened till the end of 
the chapter ( a ) 1 

§ 214 Thus far eveivthing seems to have favoured the Refor¬ 
mation • but a new line of policy, which was adopted by Gardiner 
and the other friends of popery, appears to have created an al¬ 
teration in the sentiments of the king, and thus to have gi\en a 
considerable advantage to the cause which they advocated. This 
paity had generally exhibited great outward compliance with the 
opinions and wishes of Henry, and by enlisting his vanity on 
their side, they now worked the ruin of many of their opponents, 
and provoked him to exercise much cruelty tow aids them Among 
the reformers generally, there was no point on which the minds 
of many were so little settled as concerning the nature ,of the 
i presence,’ by which our Saviour’s body is said to be present m 
the elements Henry, in his book against Luther, of winch he was 
particularly proud, had maintained the doctrine of the ( corporal 
presence,’ and all the public acts of the church of England had 
declared for the same opinion The subject itself is one of extreme 
delicacy, and the political relations of the kingdom rendered 
additional caution necessaiy, for if any person had been persecuted 
for tenets which they held in common with the Lutherans, this 
circumstance might have subjected the king to the remonstrances 
and anger of the princes of Geimany • but towaids the sacramen- 
tanes ( a ) he was fettered by none of these sciuples, and they might 
be attacked under the vain expectation of reducing all men to the 
same opinions m religion, or m order to vindicate the infallibility 
of that supremacy of which he deprived the pope, by assuming it 
as his own prerogative 

§ 215 (a.d. 1538). John Lambert ( a ), while chaplain to the 
English company at Antwerp, had, by his acquaintance with Frith 

( a ) It may not he amiss to remark, who is geneially ignorant concerning 
that there weie two books known by punted books, and makes a confusion 
each of these names A declaiation between the Institution and Erudi- 
again&t the papal supremacy in 153G, tion 

m consequence of Pole’s book on Ec- ( a ) The sacramentanes denied Ihe 
clcsiastical Union , is called also the coipoial presence of Christ m the 
Bishops’ Book, and one published in eucharist (see § 318). 

1533, Be Biffeientia Regice et Ec- ( a ) His leal name was Nicholson 
desiasticcc Fotestatn, the King’s he adopted this for the sake of con- 
(Stnpe’s C/anmer , 73, vol l) cealment, in consequence of having 

There is, too, consuleiable con- been befoie m trouble about religion 
fusion about this book m Burnet, (Strype’s Ctanmer, i 92). 

1 See Appendix B. 
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was at this time living secretly witli Inm, while it held out the 
prospect of a change in the law respecting the celibacy of the 
clergy, and Bishop Ponet, or whoever else was the author of the 
Defence of Priests’ Marriage, assures us, that the king intended to 
grant this liberty, but was hindered by the advice of certain coun¬ 
sellors, who pretended that his sanction to such an innovation 
would occasion offence among the people 

§ 217. It is not improbable that the unwillingness exhibited 
by the Piotestant party, 1 to allow the king to dispose of all the 
church property, might have contiibuted to increase his inclination 
in favour of then opponents; for, in a committee of the parlia¬ 
ment ( a ) which now sat (a d 1539), the parties were so balanced 
that neither side could hope to carry matteis entnely according to 
their wishes, and, after eleven days’ useless discussion, the duke 
of Noifolk, the great pation of the papal opinions, proposed for 
their consideration Six Aitides, to the following effect — 

1st 2 That in the saciament of the altar, after the consecration, 
there remameth no substance of biead and wine, but under these 
foims the natuial body and blood of Christ are present 

2nd. That communion, in both kinds, is not necessary to salva¬ 
tion to all persons, by the law of God, but that both the flesh and 
blood of Christ are together m each of the kinds. 

3rd That priests, after the order of priesthood, may not marry 
by the Jaw of God. 

4th That vows of chastity ought to be observed by the law of 
God 

5th That the use of private masses ought to be continued, 
which, as it is agreeable to God’s law, so men leceive gieat benefit 
thereby. 

6th. That auricular confession is expedient and necessary, and 
ought to be retained in the church. 

Cranmer argued against the admission of them with all the elo¬ 
quence and force of which he was possessed, but the king himself 
publicly advocated their adoption, and spoke in their favour, 3 so 
that the enemies of the Reformation weie finally successful, and 
the law of the Six Articles passed The penalties affixed by this 
bill were cruel and severe He who wiote or spoke against the 
first of these articles was to be punished by being burnt; if he 
controverted any of the others, by perpetual imprisonment, but if 
the opposition were wilful, and he preached against them, he was 

( a ) In this parliament, writs were 542) that the same questions were 
issued to the mitred abbots it met agitated in convocation, and decided 
April 28th Stiype says (Mem l. in the same manner. 

1 Strype’s Cianmer, i 103. a Speed, 780, 31 Ilenry VIII c 4. 

3 Strype’s Cranmer , l 104. 

H 2 
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liable to be condemned to death. The punishment affixed to the 
non-observance of religious chastity was, for the first ofience, the 
loss of benefice, as well as goods and chattels, for the second, 
death. This clause was said to have been inserted by Cromwell, 
that the severity of the act might be felt by both parties 

§ 218. Another act passed for the suppression of all monas¬ 
teries, and though, in this session, eighteen abbots weie present 
in the house, of lords, yet no protestation was recorded The object 
of this bill was, m reality, to legalize the previous surrenders, and 
no additional steps were taken in consequence of it This was fol¬ 
lowed by one for the erection of more bishoprics ( a ), and another, 
which gave to the king’s proclamations, under certain limitations, 
the force of law. 

It is extiaordmary that the proceedings which followed the 
passing the act of the Six Articles affected Cranmer m a very 
trifling degree, though he had openly opposed them, and at the 
king’s desire had written a treatise against them y et such was the 
love and confidence which Henry entertained towards the arch¬ 
bishop, that he would never even receive an accusation against 
him The archbishop sent his wife into Geimany privately, and 
continued m the performance of his ecclesiastical duties lie dis¬ 
liked seveial of the articles, and abhoned the severity of the act; 
but his opinions were nbt now diametucally contrarv to the first 
article, and he complied Latimer and Shaxton, on the oth#r hand, 
esteemed it contradictory to the word of God, and conscientiously 
resigned their sees. 

One point, however, was gained to the cause of the Reformation; 
a proclamation was issued for the printing of the Bible, which at 
the same time allowed the free use of it to individuals. 

$ 219. The death of Jane Seymour had left the king a widower 
in October 14, 1537, and though the birth of Edward had provided 
him with an heir to the crown, it was "not probable that a man of 
his temperament should lemam long in this solitaiy condition. He 
had heard much of the beauty of Anne of Cleves , and Cromwell 
was well pleased to promote a match which was so likely to prove 
beneficial to the cause of the Reformation When the king and 
the minister were both m favour of the marriage, it is natural that 
advantageous reports concerning eveiything connected with it 
should predominate, and that the charms of a future queeii should 
be described m favourable colouis. The disappointment, therefore, 
of Henry was the greater, when he beheld his destined bride, and 

( a ) NB. Westminster wag erected, more (Mem ii. No 106). One 
1540, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, scheme is given in Strype, wherein 
Peterborough, 1541, Bristol m 1542. the number amounts to twenty 
Henry had many plans for erecting 
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as the chief patron of that party. Add to winch, Gut those 
Protestants, who had previously shared the favoui of this vari¬ 
able monarch, were now m too much danger for themselves to 
come forward in the defence of others, so that the attainder of 
Barnes for heiesy passed without any opposition, and he was 
burnt in Smithfield, without even knowing the grounds on which 
he was condemned He had indeed preached at St Paul s Cross 
against Gardiner, but this offence had apparently been forgiven ; 
and Barnes, as well as Jerome and Gerard, who suffeied with him, 
had, after a conference with the king, renounced errors which they 
probably never entertained. But this could not save them, the 
spirit of peisecution was now let loose, and its effects were felt by 
many of the advocates of the Gospel 

It is the observation of Lord Herbert, 1 that ‘ these punishments 
did but advance their religion; ’ and e it was thought they had some 
assistance from above, it being impossible, otherwise, that they 
should so rejoice m the midst of their torments, and triumph over 
the most cruel death.’ The cruelty of the king, however, was not 
confined to the reformers, on the same day an equal number oi 
Roman Catholics were executed for denying the supremacy, 

§ 222. (a d 1541.) No one had now any very material influ¬ 
ence over the mind of Henry, and the cause of the Reformation 
met with different success, according to accidental circumstances, 
and the changing opinions of the king In May the Bible was 
printed, and ordered to be set up m all churches. This was not m 
itself any very important step, for the same injunction had been 
before made, but every proclamation of this sort increased the 
facility of access to the word of God, and wherever the Bible is 
in the hands of the mass of the people, their teachers cannot long 
impose on them the doctrines of men instead of the commandments 
of God 

(a d. 1542 ) The discovery of the formei ill life of the queen 
led to the attainder of herself and her accomplices, and an enact¬ 
ment was made ( a ), not more remarkable for its seventy than folly; 
as if laws could provide for female chastity, while the conduct of 
the other sex tended to overthrow the bulwarks of the sacred 
institution of marriage 

An attempt was made in convocation to suppress the English 
Bible, against with great objections were raised, on the grounds 

( fl ) It was enacted, that if the treason, and that any other persons 
kmg were about to marry a woman who were conscious of the same, and 
whom he esteemed a maid, and she, concealed it, should be esteemed 
not being so, did not reveal it, that guilty of misprision of treason, 
she should be adjudged guilty of 

1 Life of Kmg Henry, p 226. 
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of its incorrectness j and Gardiner presented a list of words winch 
did not admit of translation ( b ) But Cranmer, knowing that the 
correction of inaccuracies would proceed but slowly m the hands of 
those who weie adverse to the general distnbution of any transla¬ 
tion at all, used his influence with the king, and, to the great dis¬ 
pleasure of the clergy, the examination of the Bible was referred 
to the universities 

§ 223 In the injunctions which were now set forth by Bonnei, 
for the diocese of London, 1 and which probably correspond with 
those of other bishops of the same period, theie are many good 
directions given to the clergy, with respect to their own lives and 
the peiformance of the pastoral duties , and they are particularly 
forbidden to allow anyone to pieach m their cuies, who had not 
been licensed by the bishop or the king 2 The evil which might 
thus have arisen to their flocks from the want of preachers was 
obviated, as far as possible, by a set of homilies now published , a 
useful step in a period of so much irritation, and calculated to calm 
the angry passions, which so gieatly injured the cause of tiue 
religion ( a ). During these troublous times such of the clergy as 
were licensed to preach were so frequently attacked on account of 
their expressions, that many adopted the custom of writing their 
sermons, which has since generally prevailed. 

(a.d. 1543 ) An act was passed during the early part of this 
year, of a very mixed and heteiogeneous character, which is said 
by Burnet ( b ) 3 to have been framed by Cranmer, and yet had a 
tendency to suppress the use of the Bible. It contains internal 
evidence of the conflicting interests and divided power which 
belonged to the two paities m the kingdom, and strongly marks 
the distracted state of religion at this period. It favoured the 
Protestant, by ordaining that spiritual persons should not be burnt 
for heresy till aftei the third conviction, that lay persons should 
in that case be subjected only to the loss of their goods and 
chattels, and to perpetual imprisonment; and that all parties, 

( b ) They consist of about one c The Epistles and Gospels, with a 

hundred, of which the great mass bnef postel upon the same,’ &c It is 

are peifectly capable of bcmg trans- recognised by Richard Taverner, ancl 

lated without any loss of meaning printed, cum prmhqw, by Richard 

In some few cases, the original Bankes The copy m Lord Spencer’s 
words are retained in our present library has the date of 1540, but the 
translation; as Tetrarih, Synagogue, title appears not to be exactly the 
Gentile, Pagan, Parable, &c See same 

Puller, Ch. Hist. p. 238 , Lewis, ( b ) It should, however, be ob~ 
145, &e. served, that Burnet is, with regard 

(“■) Of these there is an imperfect to this act, more than ordinarily m- 
copy m the Bodleian, the title is, accuiate 

1 Burnet, P i B m Coll. No 26 2 Buinet,i 317, fol 575, 8vo 

3 Burnet, i 321, fol. 583, 8vo. Lewis, 148 
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when accused, should possess the privilege of vindicating- them¬ 
selves by witnesses On the other hand, Tyndale’s ti anslation 
of the Old and New Testament 1 was prohibited, and as there was 
no Bible printed which did not contain some pait of this -version, 
it was almost impossible for anyone to be free from danger, if lie 
possessed a printed copy of the Scuptures, At the same time the 
fiee use of the Bible itself was confined to persons of a certain 
rank, while otheis were restricted to the Primer, and such other 
books as had been or should be set forth by Ins majesty since 
1540. Two provisos, howevei, did m reality confer on the king 
the power of doing what he pleased, for the act of the Six 
Articles was declared to be still m foice, and the king was 
permitted to alter any part of this act Subsequent events soon 
proved how insufficient these-enactments were, as a safeguard 
against the bigotry of the bishops and the religious tyianny of the 
throne. 

This was followed by another more important step, 2 the revision 
and republication of the Institution of a Christum Man , which now 
appeared under the title of the Necessai y Doctnne and Erudition of 
any Christian Man , and was denominated the King’s ( c ) Book, as 
being put forth by loyal authority. 

§ 224 Catharine Parr, whom the king married in July, was ft 
secret fnend of the new doctrine, hut her influence was not suf¬ 
ficient to guard some unfortunate men against a persecution which 
took place at Windsor, 3 where there existed a small society of 
favourers of the Reformation Four of them were brought before 
a j ul T; composed of tenants of the church, and being convicted of 
heresy, on frivolous pretences, three of them weie burnt. In 
consequence of some evidence which tianspired at this trial, a 
plot was formed against certain membeis of the royal household ; 
hut the fiamers of it were convicted of perjury, and suffered for 
that crime These accusations did not end here; for Cranmer 
himself was secretly attacked , 4 and Henry, who bore him a sin¬ 
cere love, suffeied the project to he carried so far as to discover the 
authors of this accusation against the archbishop * and they were 
many of them persons to whom his giace had shown much kind¬ 
ness, yet he took no further notice of their ingratitude, than to 
require of them repentance, and a confession of their fault, 5 for no 
one was ever better acquainted with the precepts or practice of 
forgiving inj uries than Cranmer. 

(a.d 1544) Before the expedition against France in which 


( c ) See -Appendix B § 271, &c 


1 Lems, 148, s 
4 Strype’s Cranmer, 


1 Strype’s Ecc. Mem i. 284 

1 c. XXVI. 


3 Fox, ii 468. 
5 Strype, 174. 
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many of whom she was acquainted, so that Chancellor Wriothesley, 
who was a vehement persecutor of the reformers, hoped to have 
obtained some information from her with reference to this point, 
hut having endured the rack, 1 which the chancellor is said to have 
inflicted on her himself, she confessed nothing, and suffered with 
three otheis under the act of the Six Articles. 

§ 226. On this occasion, too, the same attack was directed 
against Cranmer, 2 and Henry, to try how fai the malice of his 
enemies would go, allowed him to he summoned before the council, 
having beforehand provided him with his own signet, in older that 
he might appeal to the royal judgment When he was about to 
be brought before this prejudiced tiibunal, he was treated with so 
much disrespect, that though a membei of the council which was 
to examine him, he was suffered to remain some time standing m 
the lobby among the footmen and messengers For this disgrace¬ 
ful piece of neglect, Henry very severely rebuked Ins council, and 
strongly testified the affection which he bore towards his most 
faithful servant. The queen also was m very imminent penl from 
a conspiracy formed against her, her prudence, and a foitunate 
discovery with respect to this plot, enabled her to preserve herself. 
Gardiner had spoken to her prejudice, in consequence of her fre¬ 
quently disputing on religious topics with the king, and when he 
had excited the suspicions of his majestj r , Henry agreed that she 
should he apprehended and examined, which were but other 
names under which total ruin was concealed. By the carelessness 
of the chancellor, the queen became possessed of a paper containing 
an account of these projected steps, She soon after introduced 
the subject of divinity, while m conversation with her husband ; 
and when he hinted at her having opinions of her own, she parried 
the blow, and said, that if in conveisation she had assumed more 
upon herself than became her sex and station, it was but to 
entice him to a subject on which she obtained so much infor¬ 
mation. 

§ 227. The execution of the earl of Surrey (Jan 19, 1547) may 
be considered as the last act of this reign, for though the attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk was subsequent, yet the death of the king 
(Jan 27) himself, prevented the execution of the sentence It 
was remarkable at once for cruelty and injustice, and affoids 
another instance of the danger of admitting a trial, where the 
parties are not suffered to confront the witnesses who are brought 
against them. This evil example was set m the case of those who 
were attainted with the marchioness of Exeter and countess 
of Salisbury; in which case Cromwell consulted the judges, who 

1 Fox, ii 488. 

2 N.B. Strype, xxviii. places this two years earlier. See § 224, 
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answered, That it was a dangerous question, that the parliament, 
which should he an example to other courts, ought carefully 
to observe the strictest justice ; but that as it was itself supreme, 
whatever it decided must be the law * the precedent was followed 
in many other cases, and Cromwell himself fell by it. The number 
of persons who were executed m this reign was very considerable ( a ), 
for independent of those who fell m the cause of religion, the king 
himself was sanguinary towards those who were about him; and 
excepting in the case of Cranmer, he seems to have instantly 
forgotten the services of men on whom he had bestowed his confi¬ 
dence , and no sooner did they become the objects of suspicion 
than they experienced the selfish severity of their master. He 
appears indeed to have been sensible of the merits of his ministers, 
and few kings have been more fortunate m this paiticular; but the 
good opinion which he entertained of them was no security against 
a change m his affections, and this was general^ followed by 
persecution from their political opponents, and ended m a tragical 
fall. 

§ 228. Henry possessed considerable natural abilities, and these 
had been improved by study, so that m point of understanding, 
few monarchs seem to have been better calculated for the per¬ 
formance of an important part, the sentiments of his heart appear 
to have been originally noble and generous, yet all these quahties 
were destroyed, or rendered pernicious, by the want of self-restraint 
of which he was the victim Possessed of power at an early age, 
and unfettered by any constitutional restrictions, he soon found 
that his own will was law; and where this point was or might be 
questioned, he bore down all semblance of opposition by the severity 
of his measuies ( a ) Wolsey was the early minister of his pleasures, 
as well as the guide of his political conduct; and the secret by 
which he ruled his self-willed pupil was by making him unable 
to govern himself The flattery of applauding churchmen prevented 
him from being contented with the character of a learned theo¬ 
logian, to which he had much claim, and transformed him into a 
bigoted dogmatist. And yet to the last he possessed great liberality 

( a ) And for testimonies m this of Salisbury was mother to Cardinal 
kind, some urge two queens, one Pole, and her execution, two years 
cardinal (m procmctu at least), or after her attainder, has left an m- 
two (for Pole was condemned though delible stain on the character of 
absent), dukes, marquises, earls, Henry 

and earls’ sons, twelve, barons, and ( a ) If it be asked how Henry 
knights, eighteen, abbots, priors, became possessed of power to do this, 
monks, and priests, seventy-seven, it must he lemembered that the 
of the more common sort, between crown and the church had destroyed 
one religion and another, huge mul- the power of the aristocracy, so that 
titudes (Lord Heibert’s Life of when the church was humbled, the 
Henry VIII 267) The countess king stood alone. 
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of sentiment, where he was not mitated by having his vanity 
offended; but whenever he was contradicted m matters of religion, 
or when his own desires were thwarted, he became ungovernable 
and cruel on such occasions he overruled justice, and proved him¬ 
self a capricious tyiant, m spite of all the estimable qualities with 
which natuie had bountifully supplied him. But even his very 
vices were by the providence of God made the instruments of 
beneficial results his desne to divorce Catharine destroyed the 
papal powei in England his tyianny, and the influence which lie 
exercised ovei his subjects, enabled him to dissolve the monastic 
establishments , a power which must have impeded eveiy step to¬ 
wards reformation, had they been continued in existence; and with 
regard to their destruction, if he had been troubled with a very 
scrupulous conscience, he would never have lesorted to the means 
hy which he accomplished this stupendous work Had all the 
property thus taken fioin the patrimony of the church been vested 
m the crown, it would have rendered it independent of parliament¬ 
ary grants, and have furnished the means of continuing a tyranny, 
as injurious perhaps to the country as that of a foreign power, 
balanced hy the royal authority, but the piofusion of the king, 
and the rapacity of his court, entirely freed the country from any 
danger on this head, and ultimately threw the wealth, which their 
forefathers had so grossly misapplied, into the hands of individuals, 
who are the safest guardians of the public propelty 

§ 229 It may he convenient, in this pait of the history, to mark 
the points which had been gamed in the Reformation, as well as to 
enumerate such paiticulars as still wanted alteration. 

The power of the papacy m England was for the time annihi¬ 
lated, not merely by legislative enactments—for acts of parliament 
had always pioved inadequate to cuib an authority which set law" 
at defiance—not merely hy taking away the wealth of the sup¬ 
porters of so monstious a scheme of oppression, but hy breaking 
the charm which had given energy to the whole, hy weakening the 
force on which this machine depended for its motion. The super¬ 
stitions of the church of Rome had been attacked in their very 
origin, and many of the more gross of her idolatries had been put 
down hy the civil power, hut the method which had been most 
successfully adopted was that of allowing the people to think and 
judge for themselves. The Bible and the three Creeds had been 
granted to the people, and they were directed to lead the word of 
God, and to learn from it them duty towards Him and tlieir neigh¬ 
bour The wealth of the monastic orders was taken from the 
former possessors most unjustly, hut they were legitimately 
deprived of the real source of their riches, when the notion of 
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purgatory was discountenanced, and when in the instructions de¬ 
livered to the people no mention was made of this doctrine, from 
whence the influence of the church of Rome is derived. The 
translation of the Bible was authorized by the government j copies 
of it were distributed throughout the kingdom , and the Litany 
was published m the mother tongue. The people had now, then, 
the means of instruction; and to the rising generation these bless¬ 
ings were insured by the injunction that the children m every 
parish should be instructed m the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Player, and the Belief, and that these elementary subjects should 
be fullv explained to them by their spiritual guides 

§ 230. But the act of the Six Articles was still m force. Still 
was it a capital offence to deny the corporal presence of Christ m 
the Lord’s Supper the cup was still denied to the laity ; and un¬ 
necessary and compulsatory restiamt was imposed on the marriage 
of the cleigy , and those who had taken vows of chastity weie still 
obliged by law to continue m their single state To this, perhaps, 
as individuals, they had no right to object, but to the body politic, 
a forced celibacy is apt to become a state of real licentiousness ( a ). 
The use of private masses was continued, the necessity of auiicular 
confession was still sanctioned, and the Latin language still used in 
the mass. The power of the ecclesiastical courts was still con¬ 
tinued, and the nature of such tribunals was most oppressive to 
the subject It was not that they armed themselves against vice 
and immorality, oi were formidable to the evil doer, but their 
piocesses were so indefinite, that no one could esteem himself 
secure against the sentence of such a court: and those churchmen 
who possessed any aiPhonty under these jurisdictions were en¬ 
abled to exercise oppression to an unlimited amount, snipe they 
could enfoice by ci\ ll penalties the spiritual decisions of the church 
Confession put the clergy in possession of the secrets of society, and 
continued an influence, injurious even if exercised on Christian 
principles, which makes one man the keeper, and not the adviser 
of another’s conscience, which deprives the laity of that sense of 
personal responsibility to God which a future judgment will 
require ; which makes the priesthood, in their desire to guide the 
actions of their flock, convert religion into an opus operatum, and 
change Chiistianity into a system in which the unimportant devices 

(») As a confirmation of this priests’ matrimony), whether may 
asseition, the reader may not he priests now have -nives or no ?—If 
displeased at seeing an answer of it please your gi ace (replied he), I 
Mr T. Lawney to the duke of Nor- cannot well tell whether priests 
folk, upon the passing of the act of may have wives or no. but well I 
the Six Articles * 0, my Lawney wot, and am sure of* it, for all vour 
(said his grace to his old chaplain, act, that wives will have priests ’ 
knowing him of old much to favour fStrype's Cranmer , c vm. p. 49). 
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of men are more regarded than the love and the fear of God, that 
love which gives obedience its charm, and renders our imperlect 
performances acceptable at the throne of grace 

§ 231 If it be asked what effect the Reformation in Germany 
had on that m England, and why so little notice has been taken of 
the events which weie passing there, it must be answered m excuse, 
that the limits of the work necessarily confine our researches to 
those topics which affected our own church, and that the history of 
the foieign churches scarcely comes under this denomination during 
the reign of Henry VIII If we except that secret influence which 
the alterations m religion, which then took place, must have had 
on the minds of any people, who weie at all connected with them, 
these foreign changes probably little retarded or advanced the 
corresponding steps, with the details of which we have been en¬ 
gaged. The dispute between Henry and Luther had alienated the 
good-will of the monarch from those proceedings, which he himself 
was about so soon to imitate , and the opinions concerning the 
divorce expressed by many of the German divines (-viz , that though 
the marnage were unlawful, they did not approve of the divorce), 
had not tended to conciliate him Yet when he was embaiked m 
an opposition to the authority and power of Rome, the common 
interest of both parties naturally disposed each of them to connect 
themselves with the other. 

§ 232 After the publication of the confession of Augsburg in 
1530, 1 the Protestant princes assembled at Smalcalde wrote in 1531 
to the kings of Fiance and England, 2 with the view of obviating 
the ill effects which false reports, concerning what had been done 
in Germany, might have produced in the good opinions of those 
soveieigns Henry sent them a very civil and characteristic answer, 
m which he acknowledges the necessity of some reformation, 
expi esses his anxiety for it, and his wish that a general council 
might be assembled, but points out the danger of admitting such 
violent remedies as some levelleis had desired to introduce 

In 1535, Fox, Heath, and Baines weie sent ambassadors to 
Smalcalde, 3 wheie proposals were made to them by the Protestant 
princes, that the king should appiove the confession of Augsburg, 
and become the patron or defender of a league established for its 
support, that they should endeavour to promote the calling of a 
council, which might he really free, and theie advocate their 
doctrines j that they should oppose the authority of the pope, 
should engage in certain conditions of mutual defence , and when 
matters were more advanced, should send a learned embassy to 
England. Henry agieed to most of these terms (1536), hut was 

1 See it in the Sylloge Confessiomim 

2 Strype’a Mem i 348. 3 Sleidan, 145. 
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probably rather disposed to receive an embassy of divines, m order 
that they might alter their own confessions according to his advice, 
than inclined to model Ins own faith m unison with their decisions. 
He was, however, particularly anxious that Melancthon might visit 
him m England 

In March, 1538, the Protestants met at Brunswick, 1 and Henry 
sent C Mount there, to learn their object m meeting, and to dis¬ 
cover whether they were likely to send the embassy and Melanc¬ 
thon. They on their part wished to learn his objections to the 
Augsburg confession, but gave a commission to then agents now 
sent to discuss these topics with the English divines Burgrafc and 
his colleagues had much communication on the subject, and pro¬ 
bably agreed better with Cromwell and Cianmer, than with the 
sentiments of the king himself. The discussion was ended by a 
letter 2 addressed by them to Henry, m which they object to three 
points—the denial of the cup to the laity—the continuance of 
private masses—and the celibacy of the clergy. An answer was 
sent them m the name of the king, drawn up by Tonstal, bishop of 
Durham, who defends each of these particulars Melancthon wrote 
to Henry early the next year m remonstrance, and the German 
orators were again sent to renew the conference 3 (1539) , but the 
act of the Six Articles was passed soon after, and subsequently no 
real progress was made m the Reformation during the reign 
Whatever effect, therefore, might be produced by this connexion, 
m the next reign, we can hardly trace any benefit ansmg from it 
in the piesent. 

1 Lord Herbert’s Life , 213 2 Strype’s Mem i 526. 

3 Burnet, i Addenda, No vn 


DATES RELATIVE TO THE DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES 

1535 The visitation of monasteries began in October —Burnet, 184, fol. 

Nov 13 The first lesignations aie dated this day.—Burnet, Rec m 

No 3 

1536 Before April 14, the act for the dissolution of the smaller monasteries 

passed.—Burnet, 194, fol 

1537 A new visitation of monasteries —Burnet, 235, fol 

1539 An act legalizing the dissolution of monasteries, and granting them 

to the king —Burnet, 260, fol 

1540 April 22. The knights of St John of Jerusalem suppressed—Burnet, 

275, iol 

1545, Colleges and chantries given to the king The universities are con¬ 
firmed —Burnet, 338, fol 
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APPENDIX A TO CHAPTER V 

ON THE DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES. 

241. Questions to be discussed 242 Monastenes, originally beneficial 
to society 243 Benefits of sanctuaiy 244 Monastenes practically 
beneficial 245 Architecture Books Trades 246 Monastenes, by 
decrees, become less useful 247 Aie farmed by the people The 
effect of celibacy with respect to them 248 Monastenes overturned 
by Henry’s i opacity Plans for employing this wealth. 249 Educa¬ 
tion for diplomacy 250 Impiopnations 251 General education 
252 Pioperty mole valuable by distribution 253 Evils felt at the 
dissolution of monastenes 254 The tiansfei of propeity ultimately 
produced good 255 Much evil was produced at the time 256 
Libraries weie destroyed 257 Labourers unemployed 258 Amount 
and effects of this transfer of pioperty 259 The ultimate lesult, 
beneficial Benefits o± a church establishment 

§ 241. The dissolution of the monastic establishments m this 
country forms so striking a feature m the reformation of the 
church, that the subject seems to claim a more full and distinct 
discussion than has been already given to it 

The whole question, perhaps, belongs to the civil, rather than 
the ecclesiastical historian, as affecting in a greater degree the 
tempoial, than the spiritual concerns of the country, hut m our 
happy constitution the interests of the church and the state are so 
vitally blended, that any e\ent which considerably affects the one 
cannot fail to he of great importance to the other. 

In this case, it is indeed possible that the monasteries might 
have been retained, and the original objects of the foundations 
have been complied with, under such modifications as were ad¬ 
mitted into our colleges, the Reformation might, on this sup¬ 
position, have proceeded as it did, and the same preponderance of 
property have been retained m the hands of ecclesiastical peisons, 
without pre\ entmg those changes which took place m the doctrine 
and discipline of the church But it may he useful to inquire 
what portion of these alterations is in any way clue to the transfer 
of property itself, and whether, without it, these changes would 
have taken place at all And again, whether, if the property had 
been retained m mortmain, and appiopnated to other general pur¬ 
poses, the "body politic would, or would not, have been benefited ; 
in short, to see the effect which monasteries had on England, 
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and to trace tlie political alterations which their dissolution has 
produced 

§ 242. In reviewing the earlier periods of our history, we shall 
piobably be compelled to admit the utility of monastic societies 
While the country was a prey to baibaiism, and the ravages of 
war were continually overturning every approach to security, the 
veneration paid to religious houses must have tended to soften and 
humanize the mind, as well as to form a banier against the actual 
destiuction of property 

Among the Saxons, the mtioduction of Christianity was accom¬ 
panied by these establishments, which polished the rude institutions 
of the inhabitants of England, while the religion itself contributed 
more effectually to the same end, by working on the hearts of the 
individual converts When, then, the Danes commenced their 
system of plunder, the monasteries, which had become numerous, 
formed the chief points against which their attacks were directed 
Superstitious hatied might, it is true, have guided the invaders to 
the places dedicated to the worship of a God whom they despised , 
but the frequent recunence of the same sacrilege arose, more 
probably, from avarice; and these pirates learnt, by experience, 
that the habitations of the monks contained the riches, as well as 
the religion, of the country, while the feeble efforts which were 
generally made m their defence promoted the recurrence of the 
same aggressions 

§ 243 The conversion of the Danes to Christianity restored, in 
some degree, the dilapidated monasteries, and re-established them 
in their ancient rights and privileges, a step which would hardly 
have been taken, unless the idea of utility had been connected 
with such foundations, for the very privileges, which afterwards 
became so injurious to society, were then of material advantage to 
it, and when the want of law and civilization armed the hand of 
every man against all who offended him, the reverence which was 
paid to the rights of sanctuary provided a powerful remedy against 
the violence of passion ( a ). In all this we may trace a strong 
lesemblance to the institutions of the early Greeks, among whom 
the same evils were guarded against, by provisions corresponding 
in many respects. The Conquest was so far from rendering these 
safeguards unnecessary, that the power of the clergy, paiticularly 
of the monastic oideis, formed a most salutary check on the 
ferocious tyranny of the barons, and the terrors with which the 
church was armed by its property, as well as the influence of the 

( a ) By Alfred’s laws, it appears circumstances, from three to moie 
that asylum was only aifoided m the nights See Johnson’s Canons, a.l> 
sanctuary for a time appointed by 877, § 2, &c. 
law, and varying, accordmg to the 


I 
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court of Home, not only prevented acts of aggression, but proved 
a continual restraint on men who needed every check which might 
retain them within the bounds of civilized intercourse, and the 
humanities of life. 

§ 244 Every lay fief, held upon the tenure of military service, 
was, in reality, a piemium upon war. In invasion, it formed the 
prize towards whjch the soldier looked: m seasons of tranquillity, 
it provided the soil on which fiesh troops might be raised, either 
for the defence of the kingdom or the extension of conquest All 
ecclesiastical propeity, on the other hand, tended to promote the 
cultivation of peace • it was the price paid by the public to those 
who fostered the arts, and who possessed the only learning of 
which the nation could boast. The object for which such dona¬ 
tions were made, was, it is tiue, superstitious, but their ordinary 
effects must have been, m some degree, beneficial, for mankind 
would otherwise have more quickly seen through the delusion on 
which such foundations rest, and would never have continued to 
promote establishments which not only employed a large portion 
of the wealth of the kingdom, but of which the practical tendency 
must have been daily brought before their eyes. 

§ 245. English architecture may be said to owe its origin to 
ecclesiastical bodies, not only because they required extensive 
places of worship for their use, and were possessed of wealth 
adequate to their construction, but the designs and execution of 
the work itself were frequently furnished by the members of mo¬ 
nastic fraternities. The whole of the book learning of the country 
was m their hands ; and to this they added those arts which are 
connected with ornamenting MSS., artificial penmanship, and 
minute painting and gilding for illuminations Their talents were 
also often directed to objects of more obvious and immediate use, 
for they frequently superintended certain species of manufactures 
within their walls, and converted the raw materials with which 
their lands furnished them into articles ready for the market In 
all this, the sanctity which was attached to the religious body 
answered the great end of all political institutions, the security of 
property: and at a period when every other tenure was uncertain, 
religion, deformed as it was in many respects, piovided a safeguard 
against violence, which enabled the monastic orders to cultivate 
the substantial good of the country 

§ 246. Society in the different stages through which it passes, 
requires changes of institutions corresponding with the advance¬ 
ment of civilization, or the progress of the arts Chartered com¬ 
panies, for instance, may have enabled a number of persons to 
engage m trades, and to enter into speculations, to which indivi¬ 
dually they might have been unequal; but, when the commerce 
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lias long been m existence, the regulations of such a company may 
become injurious to tbe further improvement of it The same 
observations will apply, probably, to establishments calculated to 
foster civilization ; and thus the prevalence of the monastic orders 
may have prevented those improvements m manufactures and 
moral habits, which their existence originally promoted As the 
law became strong enough to protect the innocent, sanctuaries 
which had previously answered this purpose, furnished an asylum 
for the guilty only, and counteracted the foice of legal authority, 
in aid of which they had been established. For a time, the arts 
flourished within such foundations , but the very nature of them 
precluded that healthful activity which constitutes the wealth of a 
nation, and can alone continue to diffuse throughout a country the 
advantages of real information In these bodies, on the contrary, 
the road to honour and preferment was so confined by the preju¬ 
dices of the lulmg powers, that they contributed little to the dis¬ 
semination of general knowledge The countless multitudes who 
by the increasing superstition of the times were admitted into the 
religious orders became a burden to the state, inasmuch as their 
pursuits were directed to objects little beneficial to mankind The 
number of teachers who can be employed to advantage must soon 
be limited by the population of a country , the services of religion 
are supplied by a comparatively small number of functionaries, 
and learning, if confined to the walls of a convent, and not brought 
forward by competition or applied to the purposes of general life, 
will soon degenerate into trifling and superficial pedantry, and be 
sought no further than as it may deceive the vulgar In the very 
manufactures which were exercised under the supeiintendence of 
the monks, the accidental advantages which they possessed enabled 
them to create monopolies, and their power and influence m pro¬ 
curing a market stood in the way of that freedom of trade, which 
is the only sure basis of internal prosperity. 

§ 247. These establishments, then, had in their origin been 
most useful to the nation, but as the alteration of circumstances 
made them less necessary, the influence of superstition produced a 
continued increase to their numbers, while their augmented 
power still added in an alarming degree to the extent of the evil. 
It was m vain to expect a remedy from new laws, for the effect of 
every enactment will invariably become paralyzed, whenever it 
acts against the immediate interests of the ruling part of society. 
The nobility could not be restiained from contributing to the sup¬ 
port of foundations, wheie their children received their education, 
and where the younger branches of the family found a ready 
asylum, when the resources of the paternal estate were inadequate 
to their support. To the rest of the kingdom, the power of 

i 2 
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the church formed as it were a harrier against the tyranny of the 
' great; and the lands of monasteries were generally let on terms so 
advantageous, that the tenant found his duty and inteiest combined 
in the defence of his ecclesiastical lord The policy of the church 
of Home kept this enormous body as distinct as possible from the 
rest of the nation; and celibacy, by which this end was principally 
effected, though it exposed the clergy to various temptations, and 
lowered them in general esteem, could not fail to direct all their 
energies to the glory and augmentation of that society to which 
they belonged ( a ). 

§ 248 The ostensible plea on which this property had been 
acquired, chiefly depended on a false idea of a state of purgatory , 
and if the majority of the clergy were sincere m such a belief (a 
point which we can hardly doubt), these innovations ( a ), which 
must have at once alarmed the consciences and the woildly in¬ 
terests of so large a number of peisons, could hardly have been 
introduced without the application of much external foice It 
seems probable, then, that unless the rapacity of Henry and his 
courtieis had previously scattered the wealth, and thus destioyed 

( a ) The following Table will give some general idea of the number of re¬ 
ligious houses founded m each reign. (Tannei’s Notitia , p. vin ) 




Reigned 

Monasteries 


Colleges in the 



Years 

Founded. 

p a 

Universities. 

William I 


20 

45 

2,25 


William II 


13 

29 

2,41 


Henry I* 


35 

143 

4,08 


Stephen . 


18 

146 

8,11 


Henry II 


34 

163 

4,79 


Richard I. 


9 

52 

5,77 


John 


17 

81 

4,76 


Henry III. 


56 

211 

4,78 

3 

Edward I 


34 

107 

3,01 

1 

Edward II 


19 

42 

2,21 

3 

Edward III. . 


50 

74 

1,48 

5 

Richard II 


22 

21 

1 , 

1 

Henry IY 


13 

12 

0,92 


Henry Y 


9 

4 

0,44 


Henry YI. 


38 

33 

0,86 

5 

Edward IY 


22 

15 . 

0,68 

1 

Edward Y 






Richard III. 


2 




Henry YII 


23 

few 


2 

Henry YIII. 


37 



6 




1,178 


27 

It may he observed, that the 

of their wealth to this 

source, before 


transfer of property from one reli- the time of Wolsey (Tanner, Nohtia, 

gious purpose to another was not xxxni &c ), whose liberality of 

now introduced (Collier, i. 650). foundation chiefly consisted in sup- 

In 1414, all alien pnories not con- pressing monasteries to found a 

ventual were dissolved by an act of college to his own honour, 

parliament; many colleges owe much 
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much of the worldly power of the church, the Reformation would 
hardly have taken place at this time It was avarice which led 
them to make this attack on the property; hut in attempting; to 
defend their conduct, they examined the grounds on which these 
foundations were laid, and soon found the instability of a building 
which had neither sound leason in its favour, nor the revealed 
woid of God for its support Had this step never taken place, we 
might still have been blessed with the Reformation; but it would 
probably have been delayed, or have been effected with a violence 
which might have swept away with it many of our most valuable 
institutions 

It was the wish of many of the reformers, that the wealth of 
the suppressed monasteries might have been applied to some 
useful endowments; and the scheme is in itself so plausible, that 
few can have thought much on the history of the Reformation, 
without having sketched out some ideal plan which might have 
employed a poition at least of these large revenues. What was 
done in this way, viz the erection of six bishoprics, and the foun¬ 
dation of fifteen chapters ( b ), several hospitals, and the two 
colleges ( c ) which aie the glory of our sister universities, so strongly 
plead in favour of such an application, that to maintain a contrary 
hypothesis may seem to be an affectation of paradox, if indeed it be 
not chaigeable with ingratitude m one who has passed the best 
years of his life within one of these establishments, and derived 
from that connection the means of performing the greater part 
of that little good which he has been able to do m his genera¬ 
tion. 

§ 249 Henry ceitainly intended to have supplied many of the 
wants of the nation from this fund ; but through the facility with 
which he granted it away, he defeated his own designs ( a ). Some 
of it was employed in the construction and improvement of har¬ 
bours ,* but I have not been able to ascertain what poition of it was 
thus expended. It was the wish of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 1 that some 
provision should have been made for the education of youth, for 
the purposes of diplomacy, and that they should thus have been 
prepared for serving their country among foreign nations. But it 

( b ) Bristol, Canterbury, Carlisle, ( a ) Henry, with all the wealth 

Chester, Durham, Ely, Gloucester which passed through his hands, 
Noiwich, Peterborough, Bochester, was so improvident, that before the 
Westminster, Winchester, Windsor, end of his reign, he had recourse to 
Worcester, Wolverhampton; the that dishonest and most impolitic 
annual value of these was rated at measure of debasing his coin (Cam¬ 
less than 6,000Z (Speed). den’s JEhzabeth, p. 49). 

( c ) Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. 


1 Burnet, i. 269. 
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may well be doubted whether liberal instruction on general prin¬ 
ciples be not the most useful preparation for eveiy line of life, and 
whether the early direction to a peculiar branch of study has not 
the tendency of confining the views of the student. Be this as it 
may, the sum thus expended would have been small, and the diffi¬ 
culty of the question at issue depends on the extent of the wealth 
so to have been applied. 

§ 250. Theie is, however, one point which every well-wisher 
to the church must deplore—I mean the continuance of those im¬ 
propriations which had transfened much of the property of the 
secular clergy into the hands of the monastic orders. While the 
society so endowed furnished the parish with a spiritual pastor, 
theie was some plea for the transfer of the income from the indi¬ 
vidual to the body of which he was the representative, but when 
the whole establishment was granted to a layman, the impropria¬ 
tion ought to have been restored to the person who had the cure 
of souls The want of this arrangement, so obviously just, has been 
of infinite injury to the country, by rendering many pieces of pre¬ 
ferment inadequate ( a ) to support a clergyman m that rank of life 
m which he has been placed by society. This evil is now very 
sensibly diminished by the liberality of the crown, and by grants 
fiom parliament, but its existence has been one cause of the pre¬ 
valence of pluralities, while for a long time it contributed to make 
the body less respected in the eyes of the world ; for it must never 
be forgotten that mankind will judge by external circumstances, 
that a poor establishment will naturally be subject to contempt, 
and that men who are despised will often, by ceasing to respect 
themselves, become really despicable 

§ 251. But to recur to the question at issue. If it be asked, 
whether the property so seized might have been employed in away 
more beneficial to the nation ? it must be confessed, that m some 
points it most certainly might; but, as a whole, it has probably 
fallen into hands m which the greatest advantage has been derived 
from it. We are not speaking of the justice of its application, but 
of its ultimate utility. Some of it might have been applied to 
promote education, particularly if we look to the northern parts of 
England j but real education is moie truly promoted by exciting 
general activity through the division of property, than by any other 
means , by assisting those who are otherwise destined for learned 
professions, and thus enabling them to receive an education supe- 


(“) It may not be amiss here to 
observe, that the stipend of the 
secular clergy was itself lessened by 
the Reformation, as much of the pay 
of the curate depended on what he 
obtained by saying masses for the 


poor, and on different small fees 
which the various offices of the 
church of Rome gieatly multiplied. 
All personal tithes gradually ceased 
to be paid after the Reformation. 
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rior to that which their own pecuniary resources would supply 
Where the expense of a classical education is wholly provided for 
the indigent, the youth whose lot was cast m a lower sphere of 
life is forced up into an unnatural competition with his superiors. 
For the aid of talent and genius, when found among the lowest 
ranks of life, charitable foundations are a national blessing, but 
surely m this point we abound, and though some of the wealth m 
question might have been advantageously rurned into this channel, 
yet we aie speaking of the enormous revenues of the church which 
were then dissipated, and which were much larger than these 
objects could require. In academical establishments much was 
accomplished by Henry, so that, as far as the universities aie con¬ 
cerned, the south of England has rather reason to be thankful for 
what has been done, than to repine that this branch was less 
extensive. This observation, however, cannot be extended to the 
northern counties, and in these, a place of academical education 
seems a great desideratum, particularly for the clergy, as the 
general poverty of the benefices will not allow those who are 
candidates for them to incur the ordinary expenses of either of the 
present universities ( a ). 

§ 252. The blessings which have flowed from the London hos¬ 
pitals seem clearly to prove, that much might have been usefully 
applied to similar purposes m other parts of the kingdom, but pub¬ 
lic munificence has amply supplied this want, and no one can doubt 
that where such places of lelief owe their origin and support to 
subscriptions, they possess a greater likelihood of promoting the 
end for which they are destined. The question does not simply 
resolve itself into the discussion, whether such and such sums 
might not have been beneficially employed in education and 
charity, but whether the consequences of the distribution of pro¬ 
perty have not converted a larger sum to these very purposes, and 
provided that all the money thus employed should be more pro¬ 
perly applied. Landed property belonging to bodies corporate is 
generally much less really productive than the same quantity in 
the hands of an individual The temporary nature of the tenure 
on both sides prevents any very strenuous exertions towards im¬ 
provement, neither are willing to forego present advantage for the 
sake of future gam j so that the property itself becomes more valu¬ 
able by the change of masters, while the growing wants of in¬ 
creasing prosperity will turn as much wealth into the course of 
education and charity as would have been employed m it upon the 
other scheme j add to which, that the supply of an open competi¬ 
tion is not only more sure to be adequate to the demand, but the 

( a ) This was written some time before the splendid plan of the church of 
Durham was published to the world. 
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very freedom of it prevents the lethargy of repletion, under which 
wealthy bodies are hut too apt to suffer. 

§ 253 The estates, of which the church was deprived, were 
thrown into the hands of those who could not he entitled to them 
upon any plea, and while at the moment the nation was the loser, 
the court favomite alone derived advantage from the spoil. The 
poor were robbed of the rude hospitality with which the monas¬ 
teries abounded, they were no longer provided with the same 
number of spiritual guides, who, with all their imperfections, must 
at least have equalled in point of information their lay contem¬ 
poraries, and who, by being scattered through the country, must 
have furnished employment to a laige portion of the lower orders. 
The farmer lost a land and indulgent landlord, whose place was 
frequently supplied by a griping spendthuft; at the hospitable 
board which his own farm supplied, he was always a welcome guest, 
whenever he chose to partake of the liberality of the consent, the 
new piopnetor, under whom he held, was occupied with the affairs 
of the nation and the court; and was scarcely known to him, but 
as the receiver of his hard-earned rents The higher orders, who 
were not dnectly benefited by the plunder, felt the want of cor- 
rodies for their old servants ( a ), and were often distressed m pro¬ 
viding for younger children, who would have been otherwise 
destined for the church 

§ 254. With all this m their favour, it seems wonderful that 
monasteries could have been overthrown with so much ease and 
rapidity, and for this difficulty we shall hardly find a solution, un¬ 
less we consider the arbitiary power of Heniy, and how much the 
clergy had made themselves the objects of hatred among the people 
by their vices, their superstition, and their tyrannical persecutions. 
As it was, the change produced a most formidable rebellion; and 
if the people could have foreseen the extent of the evil which this 
transfer of property was likely to produce, they would have resisted 
any such alteration : but fortunately they did not for had their 
resistance been effectual, the country would in all probability have 
been mjuied as to its true interests. Those who had become thus 
easily possessed of pioperty were in the course of time forced to 
pait with their ill-acquired wealth, and it is an observation worthy 
of attention, that few families really profited by church lands ( a ). 
This effect need not be attributed to the immediate vengeance of 
Heaven (for the land of laymen may be as truly dedicated to God 
as that of the church), but arose fiom this principle, that the rapa¬ 
cious are generally prodigal; and that however property may be 

( a ) The founder, or his represen- right of quartering a certain number 
tative, had generally a reserved of persons on the convent. 

( a ) See Spelman on Sacrilege 
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divided for a time, the industrious and virtuous will sooner or 
later become its possessors. And thus, before the expiration nf 
many years, the spoils of the church were thrown into those 
hands m which they would produce the gieatest good to the body 
politic 

§ 255 But the immediate effect was not at all that of pro¬ 
moting’ the welfare of this land, It was not the quiet transfer of 
wealth, accompanied by activity and prudence,* but the forced dis¬ 
solution of the right of property, and attended with waste and 
destruction The tenants of the monastery were in many cases 
deprived of their leases, and the rents forced up to an unprece¬ 
dented height Those persons who possessed reserved rents on the 
lands of religious houses found such difficulty m obtaining their 
lights, when the property fell into the hands of the king, or a 
powerful subject, that they weie often obliged to relinquish the 
claim; and where, as was frequently the case, the family of the 
founder had retained legally, or by tacit consent, the right of pre¬ 
sentation to the preferments, the new owners of the soil deprived 
them of their privilege. Attempts were indeed made to obviate 
these evils; but who shall be bold enough to presume to set 
limits to violence, when the first principles of justice are destroyed? 
Or who shall check the rapacity of plunder, when the rights of 
propeity are systematically disregarded ? 

§ 256. Barbarism seems to have joined hand in hand with 
avarice in the work of destruction, the moveable parts of leligious 
houses were quickly carried off and sold, and the dismantled build¬ 
ing left to the pitiless ravages of time—a lasting monument of how 
much the Reformation cost us 1 The contents, as well as the 
fabric, suffered in the storm; the libraries were left to the ignorant 
possessor of the soil, or pillaged for the sake of the parchment and 
paper which they contained , so that the loss of English history is 
Beyond conception, for the monks were the only historians of the 
times, 1 and in almost eveiy monastery a record was'kept, not only 
of the transactions of the society, but the political events of the 
period were regularly inserted, and when we have passed beyond, 
comparatively speaking, modern times, the monastic chronicles form 
the only documents for history. 

§ 257 The improvements m agriculture did not of course keep 
pace with the alteration in the state of property; and the holders 
of large estates, m order to obtain the highest rents, found it neces¬ 
sary to convert much of their land into pasture This encumstance 
reduced the ancient cultivators of the soil to a miserable state of 
precarious existence, and greatly promoted vagrancy and disorders, 
for which succeeding legislators in vain sought a remedy, till the 
establishment of the poor laws, m the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
i Fuller, 384. 
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connected the prosperity of the lower orders with the interests of 
the landlord. By the dispersion of so much property, many indivi¬ 
duals were forced to earn their bread by labour, who would other¬ 
wise have wasted then lives in sloth and inactivity, but the mass 
of persons who were thus driven to exertion were not provided by 
education for cultivating any highei branches of even manual 
labour, and the nation found itself over-burdened with agricultural 
workmen at a time when the population did not amount to one- 
half its present numbers. 

§ 258 We may easily conceive that this must have been the 
case, when we consider the amount of the sum transferred, which, 
according to Speed, was not less than an income of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds—scarcely, if at all, below that of all the 
other church property ( a ). In our own days we have experienced 


( a ) There is much, difficulty in forming an accurate estimate of the value 
of the property so transferred , but in the absence of substantial information, 
some readeis may be pleased with having even an appioxnnation to the real 
sum placed before them, and will excuse the author for presenting such data 
as are within his reach, defective as they are. Speed says, Henry tians- 
ferred 161,109Z 9s 7 \d to temporal uses. 

£ s d 

According to his abstract of dissolved monastenes\ 
they amounted to 1,100 m number, and their value l 171,312 4 3£ 
was per annum . . .) 

Among these, I believe that several cathedrals are\ 
enumerated (Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, ) 1 n Q 

Westminster, Winchester, Worcester), the income [ ® 

of which amounted to. ) 


Reducing the sum total of the suppressed monasteries to 157,483 15 7£ 


Subsequent foundations — 

Five bishoprics Bristol, Chester, i 
Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough, [■ 
at the value in the long’s book .; 
West,minster at the same average . 
Sixteen chapters (the stalls) 
eluding Christ Church, Oxfoid L 
(Speed) . . . .J 


£ s d, 

1,858 11 6 

371 14 3£ 

5,942 8 2 

- 8,172 13 14 


Leaving, independent of Trinity, Cambridge, and the' 

London hospitals . .j 

The approximation to the value of the other church 
same date, is as follows — 

8,331 benefices (in Speed) .... 
Bishoprics and stalls (at one-eighth of this) ! 


£149,311 1 8 
preferment, at the 

£108,182 6 3 
18,522 15 0 


£121,705 1 3 

(The one-eighth is taken as an approximation to the present proportion ) 

Mr Nasmith, m his edition of Tanner’s Notitia , has given us from the 
Liber Regis, and other sources (Lmgard, vi. Note E p. 503), as accurate an 
account as can be expected of the annual revenue of all the monastic houses. 
The result is the following. (N,B. This must regard the larger monasteries 
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the stagnation and distress produced by the change from a state of 
■war to peace, and an alteration in the value of money, together 
with the want of employment which such causes have occasioned, 
and this accompanied with no violence, and taking place at a 
moment when the diffusion of knowledge had opened every avenue 
for adventure. We may conceive, then, a forcible transfer of pro¬ 
perty, not relatively less than what the church at present possesses 
in this kingdom, at a period when the employment of lesources was 
little understood, and when the religion, with the rites of which 
these establishments were connected, was one which occupied many 
individuals in its services, and those of every different rank in 
society, and we shall be able to form some idea of the evils and 
difficulties with which this change was for the time attended. The 
acts by which it was brought about were undoubtedly legal, for 
they were sanctioned by the parliament, and the supreme body m 
a kingdom must have the right ( b ) to dispose of the property of any 
of its members, but the dissolution was carried on m opposition 
to every principle of sound policy, with a spirit which nothing can 
justify, and produced effects at the moment highly prejudicial to 
society. 

§ 259 The ultimate result was unquestionably beneficial, for 
it turned all this wealth from a channel it which it was giving 


No. of Houses Oiders 

186 Benedictines 

20 Clumacs 

9 Carthusians . 

101 Cistercians 

173 Austins 

32 Premonstratensians 
25 Gilbertms 

3 Fontevraud Nuns 

3 Minoresses . 

1 Bndgettines 

2 Bonhommes. 
Knights Hospitallers 
Friars . 


Revenue 

£65,877 14 0 
4,972 9 2£ 
2,947 15 4£ 
18,691 12 6 
33,027 1 11 
4,807 14 1 
2,421 13 9 
825 8 64 
548 10 6“ 
1,731 8 9§ 
859 5 11| 
5,394 6 5* 
809 11 8| 


Larger M 555 142,914 12 9| 

Smaller 375 with a clear revenue of . . 30,000 0 0 


930 £172,914 12 9| 

(Fuller, p. 312 ) 

This result, drawn from sources totally different from the formei, is suffi¬ 
ciently near to show that no very considerable error has been committed in 
the investigation. 


( b ) The word right is used m its 
extreme sense They have a power 
which no authority m England can 
contradict The law does, under 
certain circumstances, deprive an 
individual of his property (as m 
cases of treason), it occasionally 


forces him to sell it The question 
in reality is one of policj^, but sound 
pohcy and justice are the same thing 
It is in this sense that the parlia¬ 
ment have the disposal of the re¬ 
venues of the church. 
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birth to little activity, either of mind or body, into the hands of 
private possessors, who are of all people the most likely to promote 
the prosperity of the community. It is indeed probable that a 
larger portion might have been employed with advantage on hos¬ 
pitals and places of education, but that this sum ought not to have 
been considerable; and there can be little doubt that England 
would have been nchei had the impropriations been restored ( a ). I 
mention this, because I believe that the value of a proper provision 
for the paiochial cleigy is often not understood, and often mis¬ 
represented Had we never heard of such an establishment, and did 
we first meet m some Utopian scheme with such a project as the 
following, we should probably hardly imagine anything more per¬ 
fect. That in every small district of the country a certain quantity 
of propeity was set apart, m order that some individual of the 
community, selected from any class, might be educated in a supe¬ 
rior manner, and appointed to the supenntendence of the spiritual 
and temporal wants of this little community; that he was fur¬ 
nished with a residence among them, and with the means of reliev¬ 
ing the poor, and that all this was provided by a grant from the 
landed property of the country, made so long ago that it existed 
before any tenure at present on record ;—I imagine that if this 
plan were thus offeied to our notice, no one would doubt of its 
utility or wisdom; and if m practice it be found less pure than it 
seems m theory, if the least promising of his sons be selected by 
the lay proprietor to hold the family living, if large preferments be 
given to unwoithy peisons, it should not be forgotten that, directly 
or indirectly, the laity are the patrons of the great mass of prefer¬ 
ment in this countiy. Nor ought we to overlook this fact also, 
that a large portion of the livings of England are inadequate to 
repay the actual expenses of such a liberal education as is generally 
bestowed on the clergy of this land. 

It would be absurd to expect, that a body possessed of such 
power and wealth as has been granted to ecclesiastical persons 
should be free from numerous assaults, in a country where free dis¬ 
cussion on every subject is allowed, but it cannot be inconsistent 
with toleration, which is the glory of our church, or with charity, 
which characterizes our religion, to pray, that the attacks of our 
enemies may induce the church to remedy the evils which exist 
among us; and that those who are ignorant enough to revile our 
establishment may be convinced of their enor by the benefits which 
they shall receive fiom their spiritual guides. 


( a ) See some good observations 
on the ill effects of impropriations 
in Speaker Williams’s speech, Jan¬ 
uary 15,1563 (Strype’s Ann i 437) , 
and m the rough draught of a 


reformation in ecclesiastical law, 
under the head of Better Providing 
for the Poorer Clergy, impropriations 
are said to be radix omnium malorum 
(Strype’s Ann. i. 479) 
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STATE OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS IN THE CHURCH AT 
THE END OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 

271 Three works published by authority 272 The arrangement of 
the Thirty-nine Articles followed 273 The Trinity. 274 Standard 
of faith. 275, 276. Points of faith referring to individual Chustians 
277 Points referring to the chuich 278 The Seven Sacraments 279 
Penance, Orders, Continuation; Extreme Unction 280 Lord’s 
Supper, Matrimony 281 Traditions, supremacy of the king. 282 
Observations 283 Points still wanting reformation 

§ 271 This abstract is made from works put forth by authority, 
which are m number three. 

I Articles devised by the Kinges Mghnes Majestie, to stablyshe 
Christen qmetnes and unitie amonqe us —1536. 

II The Institution of a Christian Man, &c 1537. This was 
dedicated by the bishops to the king, and is therefore called the 
Bishops' Booh. 

III. A Necessary Docti me and Erudition for any Christian Man, 
set forth by the King's Majesty of England, &c 1543, This was 
addiessed by the king to his people, and is therefoie called the 
King's Booh ( a ) 

It seems to he the generally received opinion ( b ), that the 


( a ) The three have been of late 
pnnted in one volume, undei the 
direction of the Late bishop of Oxford 
(Dr Lloyd), at the university pi ess, 
and are thus placed within the reach 
of every student in theologv They 
are entitled Fomnularies of Faith , 
put forth by authority during the 
reign of Henry VIII 8vo Oxford, 
1825 In these observations, No II 
is called the Institution , III the 
Erudition In the preface to the 
Three Pnmeis, printed 1834, by my 
late friend Di Burton, Reg Prof of 
Div, Oxf, he shows that many 
paits of William Marshall’s Primer , 
1535, have been introduced into the 
Institution , No II. 

( b ) Probably among those who 
had access to the Scriptures, the 
opinions of the reformed church were 
gaining ground The king had 
made a great and hasty political 


step, which was likely to introduce 
doctrinal changes, to which he had 
no inclination, and therefore retiaced 
those steps which he had appaiently 
taken (Burnet, i. 274, 286, and Rec 
No 21, fol) In 1540, between 
the dates of these publications, two 
commissions had been appointed, one 
for the examination of the doetimes, 
the other, of the ceremonies of the 
church The first sent in numerous 
answers concerning the sacraments, 
tliPii number, natuie, and efficacy, 
Confirmation, and the use of Ohusm 
therein, the natuie of Oidination, 
and the diffeience between Bishops 
and Priests , Confession and Excom¬ 
munication, and Extreme Unction. 
These contain a fund of information. 
The other committee drew up a 
Rationale of the Church Service 
(Strvpe, E M ii Rec 109), a sort 
of explanation of the meaning of 
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doctrines of the Church of England were retrograde during the period 
in which these treatises were written • so that we might expect to 
find the last of the three the least distant from the tenets of the 
Homan church, and these expectations upon examination are m 
some degree realized. With regard to the two latter works, which 
in all material points are the same, it will he useful to specify the 
most marked differences as we proceed in discussing the geneial 
contents of the latter, which was the standard of faith when 
Henry died. 

§272 The Articles themselves aie in a great measure inserted 
verbatim, or nearly so, into the Institution , and from thence copied 
into the Ei udition j hut in one case, m which a material alteration 
is observable, it consists of the introduction of opinions which are 
less at variance with the doctrines of our church In the exposi¬ 
tion of the honour to be paid to saints, the Christian is in the 
Articles , 1536, directed to address them as advancers of our prayers 
to Christ, the only Mediator, whereas what is said m the latter 
tracts 1 places the mteicession of the saints m heaven 2 on the same 
ground as that of the ministers of Christ’s church on earth ( a ). The 
very dates, indeed, would lead us to expect no great difference 
between the first two works, though the change of opinion indi¬ 
cated by the passing of the act of the Six Articles, in 1539, 
might direct us to look for it between the Institution and the 
JEb udition. 

The order which it will be desirable to adopt in the following 
investigation is probably that of the Thirty-nine Articles of our 
own church, for the student in divinity will thus more readily 
discover the points m which we disagree. The tract itself is 
arranged on a totally different principle. It explains successively 


the ceremonies used m the church of 
Rome (Collier, u 191) , but it does 
not appear that any use was ever 
made of this (Strype indeed supposes 
(i 546) that it was quashed by Ci an- 
mer), unless it served to direct those 
who made some alteration m the 
service book, ‘Portifonum secundum 
usum Sarum noviter impressum, et 
a plunmis purgatum mendis In 
quo nomen Romano Pontifici as- 
cnptum omittitur, una cum alns, 
quse chnstiamssimo nostn Regis 
Statuto repugnant Excussum Lon- 
dini per Edvardum Whytehurch, 
1541.’ 

( a ) With regard to Good Works 
there is perhaps a slight alteration 

1 Formularies , 14. 


(99, 372), in which the Erudition is 
nearer to the church of England , 
and an expression of the ‘ ments ’ of 
the samts being conveyed to the 
whole bodv of Christians, in the 
Institution (52 and 58), which is left 
out m the Erudition The power of 
priestly absolution is more strongly 
marked in the Institution (98, 260), 
and the unlearned are m the Eru¬ 
dition dnected to say the Pater¬ 
noster m their mother tongue (335) 
There is also an excellent tract on 
Ereewill m the Erudition (359), 
which does not exist m the other , 
as to the particulars wherein the 
Erudition had gone hack towards 
the see of Rome, see § 263. 

2 Ibid 70, 237. 
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the Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and finishes with the exposition of 
certain articles on Freewill, Justification, Good Works, and the 
praying for souls departed. The elementary nature of the subject- 
matter explained, prevents, on many points, any great difference of 
opinion , and the difficulty which necessarily exists m marking the 
shades of progiessive alterations must he pleaded in excuse, if m 
any particulars these distinctions should appear to he incorrectly 
laid down in the following pages ( b ). 

§ 273 I.—V. In the first division of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
there is of course no material difference, as the church of Home 
holds the doctrine of the Trinity m common with the church of 
England. 

§ 274. VI—VIII. In the second division, wherein the basis 
or groundwork of our faith is marked out, the Erudition coincides, 
m fact, to a great degree, with the church of England, though in 
principle it differs from it most widely 1 As a standard of faith, it 
admits the whole body and canon of the Bible 3 (Y.e the Apocrypha 
and all), the three Creeds, the decisions of the first four councils, 
and directs that the interpretation of the word of God shall take 
place according to the meaning of the words of Scripture, and as 
the holy and appioved doctors of the church do agreeably mtreat 
and defend 3 The church of England neglects not the assistance 
of the holy fathers in the interpretation of Sciipture; it merely 
rejects the authority of such interpretation, and receives the 
Creeds, not upon tradition, but because they do agree with the 
Bible. 

The authority of the moral law is established m the adoption 
of the Decalogue as a rule of conduct; and in the rejection of the 
ceremonial ritual, all Cknstian churches agree There is, how¬ 
ever, one observation which is worthy of attention, in which it is 
asserted that the fourth commandment does not now pertain to 
Christians, though Christians are bound by it to the observance of 
the Sunday, and other holidays appointed by the church 4 It is 
not indeed very clear what is meant to be conveyed by this expo¬ 
sition ; for if it only refers to the change in the day of the week, 
the alteration has been admitted smce the times of the apostles, 
but, as it now stands, it might ceitamly be extended to a length 
which few Christians would be willing to admit. 

(t>) The doctrines of the church they are printed m the Prayer Booh, 
of England are not here stated, since must be within the reach of every 
they may be found by consulting reader, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which, as 

i Form 5, 61, 227. 

3 Ibid. 227 61. 


2 Ibid 324,160, 210, 375 
4 Ibid. 306, 142. 
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§ 275. IX.—XVIII. In the third class of articles, in which 
points of faith referring to individual Chnstians are treated of, it 
will he necessary to examine each separate article 

IX. The doctrine of original sin is fully admitted, 1 though 
the exposition of it, in the Institution , is much more precise and 
copious, 2 in declaring the corruption of man’s heart always abiding 
in him. 

X. Freewill 3 is fully explained in an excellent little tiact at the 
end of the Erudition , m which the positions correspond with our 
present article: I cannot help recommending it to the attention of 
my readers, particularly the concluding paragraph 1 All men be 
also to be monished, and chiefly preachers, 4 that in this high 
matter, they, looking on both sides, so attemper and moderate 
themselves, that neither they so preach the grace of God, that 
they take away thereby freewill, nor, on the other side, so extol 
fieewill, that injury be done to the grace of God,’ 

XI. Justification is attributed to the free mercy and grace of 
God, through Jesus Christ, as its final and efficient cause, 5 and 
repentance, or penance, and a lively faith, are declared to be 
necessary to our receiving of the same but on this point the 
Institution is more clear 6 It asserts that the justification of man¬ 
kind 7 could not be brought to pass by any works of our own, but 
by faith m the name and power of Jesu Chnst, and by the gifts 
and graces of his holy Spirit. That our acceptance heieafter will 
take place, 8 not through woiks of righteousness which we shall 
have done, but by the only giace, goodness, and mercy of God, and 
by and for the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

XII. Although lather more efficacy may be attributed to good 
works than m our Article, 9 yet the total inability of man to do 
anything pleasing to God of his own power is distinctly and clearly 
declared 10 

XIII XIV. Of works before justification, and of supereroga¬ 
tion^), nothing is said , for though it be asserted m the Institution , n 
that the graces and ments of the church shall be applied to every 
member, yet the words do not necessarily imply any idea of super¬ 
erogation. In these articles, XII—XIV, the Erudition* is the 
nearest to the opinions of our church 

§ 270 XV. The universal sinfulness of man is frequently 

( a ) They are indirectly reacted, men’s own invention’ (F 370), 
when it is said, 4 By good works we wherein many called religious have 
mean not the superstitious woiks of tiusted. 


1 Form 331, 363, 169 
5 Ibid 368 
9 Ibid 99 


2 Ibid. 171 
6 See § 283 
10 Ibid 372 


3 Ibid 359. 
7 Form . 36 
11 Ibid. 53. 


4 Ibid. 362. 
8 Ibid. 60 
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implied; the efficacy of Christ’s offering, as it were, assumes his 
freedom from sin , and the doctrine itself is distinctly asserted 1 

XVI. The general efficacy of repentance, through Christ, per¬ 
vades the whole of what is said on penance ; and that the justified 
may fall, and rise again to newness of life, is asserted 2 

XVII. In the doctrine of predestination, there is a difference 
between the two tracts , neither of them asserts it m that distinct 
manner m which it is contained m this article, 3 but the Institution 
admits the principle , the Erudition teaches it not, because it is 
not clearly taught m Scuptuie and the doctois 4 The universality 
of the offer of giace and redemption is stated, 5 so that it is the 
fault of men themselves that they reject and resist giace 

XVIII The aiticle of obtaining salvation only thiough Christ 
is implied, though not asserted totidem verbis 6 

On this class of articles, then, we may observe, that the doc¬ 
trines here established nearly resemble those of our own church, 
though m some particulars the piopositions are not advanced with 
that uncompromising distinctness of attributing all to God’s mercy* 
without the intervention of man’s works, which a further study of 
the subject dictated Whatever was vitally important on these 
subjects is asserted, but the writer often seems to attribute an 
importance to man’s own co-operation m his justification, which 
he subsequently modifies, so as to give the whole glory to God, 7 
yet the fear of admitting Antmomian laxity, m establishing* 
Chnstian faith, must plead a substantial excuse for those who had 
not yet practically learnt, that good works do spring out, neces¬ 
sarily, of a true and lively faith, 

§ 277. In the fourth division of the articles, it will probably 
he advisable to continue the same method of examining them. 

XIX —XXL The doctrines contained m the nineteenth article 8 
are, to a certain degree, m accordance with those expressed in the 
j Erudition, excepting that the breach with the church of Rome 
is, m the Thirty-nine Articles, distinctly brought forward; 
wheieas the framer of the Erudition wished, if possible, to have 
preserved a communion with her, as far as was consistent with his 
ideas of the truth There is, therefore, no mention of the eirors 
of the church of Rome m matters of faith; 9 for while the inde¬ 
pendence of each national church is asserted, it is added, that a 
diversity of rites does not destroy the unity of the whole The 
remaining positions of these articles are not touched upon ; for at 
this time no doubt was entertained of the authority of the church 


s Ibid 367 
s Ibid. 360, 365 
a Ibid 245, 55 
K 


1 Form 65, 67, 232 
4 Ibid 224. 

7 Ibid. 368, 371, 2 


s Ibid 53, 52 
6 Ibid 36, 363, 
9 Ibid 247. 
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(i e the kmg) to ordain what she pleased, and nothing is said of 
general councils. 

XXII The people are directed to abstain from reasoning on 
purgatory, 1 inasmuch as the state of the dead is unceitam, and 
pardons from Rome are called abuses, and unequivocally rejected , 
but prayers for the dead, masses and exequies for the whole 
Christian community of the quick and dead, are denominated 
charitable works, and approved of In the remaining part of the 
article, the Erudition speaks a language at total variance with our 
church. Images are allowed of as books for the unlearned, 2 and 
no objection is made to adoration or piayer made befoie images, 
provided it he addressed to God The invocation of saints, 3 
that is, the asking for their prayers, is appioved of, as corre¬ 
sponding with a lequest of a similar nature, addressed to the 
mimsteis of God’s word, 4 or a faithful Christian brother who was 
still on eaith 

XXIII. XXIV. Concerning ministering in the congregation, 
there was, at that time, no difference of opinion , and excepting m 
the translation of the Litany in the King’s Pinner, the use of 
the Latin service had not be altered 

§ 278 XXV. The Erudition still retains the use of the seven 
sacraments ( a ) , but it must not be foigotten, that this question is, 
m a great degree, merely concerning the name, for, at the same 
time, it makes a distinction as to the necessity of the sacraments, 
and qualifies what it says about them, so as to be much less 
distant from the church of England than might be supposed at 
hist sight 5 The three necessary sacraments are, Baptism, Penance, 
and the Lord’s Supper The other four are, as divine institutions, 
called sacraments , but aie not binding, of necessity, on every one. 
The minister of the church of England would say, that baptism, 
repentance, and the Lord’s Supper, were necessary for all men, 
though he would esteem repentance merely as a Christian state of 
mind, and totally different fiom the other two , and he would 
acknowledge that the other four were, when divested of some 
superstitious non-essentials, religious observances, which the 
church of England has done well m retaining among her services. 
Whether we denominate any or all of them sacraments , must be 

( a ) This part of the Erudition amined with great care by a com- 
chfters considerably m point of form mittee of divines, whose answers 
and airangement from the Institu- upon each head are seveially re¬ 
gion, but the doctrines do not seem corded, and strongly mark the 
to be materially altered According judicious caution with which this 
to Burnet (Rec No. 21, book m ), work was carried on 
the whole subject had been ex~ 

1 Form 375, 211 2 Ibid. 299, 137 

4 See § 272 a I arm 293, 129 , 


3 Ibid 237, 70 
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allowed to be a question of human prudence. Tlie term, properly- 
speaking, is not used m Scripture, and if fivoHjpiov 1 be applied m 
an ecclesiastical sense, as equivalent to sacrament, it is given to 
matrimony alone The question really is, whether the difference 
of being instituted by Chnst himself, personalty, constitutes such 
a distinction as to wan ant the chuich m affixing a separate name 
In this, the Erudition differs from the church of England. 

In baptism, the only difference which exists, 3 consists m retain¬ 
ing the use of the chusm. 

§ 279. It should be observed concerning penance, or its almost 
equivalent term repentance, 3 that the sacramental part consists m 
the absolution given by the priest, and that absolution pionounced 
authoritatively to an individual, unless it be accompanied by 
confession, or at least a declaration of the grounds of confidence m 
the penitent, is but a mockery of religion. When, therefore, I 
have stated what my own idea of the doctrine of the church of 
England is on this point (for I believe that many men, equally good 
judges of the subject, might differ fiom me herein), I shall proceed 
to point out the differences which the Erudition exhibits 

In ordei that sinners may be made partakers of the only remedy 
for sm, the death and merits of our Lord and Savioui Jesus Christ, 4 
the conviction of sm within ourselves, and the humble acknow¬ 
ledgment of it to God, is absolutely necessary, for which puipose, 
the confessing our transgressions to our brethren, particularly to 
the ministers of God’s word, is fiequently useful, and m cases 
where the mind is troubled, the special declaration of God’s 
merciful pardon to the individual may beneficially be made by 
those to whom 'the woid of God ’ (i e 'the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ’) hath authoritatively been intrusted 

The church of Rome would, I believe, say, that the confession 
and absolution were, humanly speaking, absolutely necessary for 
salvation. The medium which the Erudition observes is this; 
contrition would send the penitent to the priest, 5 he would con¬ 
fess his sms, submit himself to discipline, as a part of the satis¬ 
faction for them, m order to show his willingness to return to 
God, always understanding that the real and whole satisfaction 
depended on the merits of Christ, while what he did himself 
was but the fruit of a contrite heart; and that upon this he would 
receive absolution authontatively pronounced At the same time 
the confession to the priest is said to be commanded by the church 
fiom its utility, 6 and the universal efficacy of repentance, even 

1 Ephes v 32 2 Form 292, 127. 3 Ibid 257 

4 Service of the Visitation of the Sick, and Exhortation to the Lord’s 
Suppei 
b Fojm. 259 


6 Ibid. 261 
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without absolution (m the absence of a pnest), Or of good works 
(provided there be no time for the sinner to perfoim them), is 
fully declared. 

On this view of the subject, it is evident that the Erudition is 
much nearer to the church of Rome than to ourselves, and the 
point is of much more importance than it appears at first sight j 
for though m practice our chuich may too much neglect confession, 
and the consequent exercise of the priestly authority, yet the 
opposite extreme is far more dangeious, as it converts the priest¬ 
hood into the judges, not the guides of the people; since the undue 
influence of the Roman Catholic cleigy over their flocks does m 
reality hinge on the necessity of absolution m ordinary cases 

The question concerning Orders, between the church of England 
and the church of Rome, regards chiefly the name, whether or no 
they shall be called a sacrament, but on this subject there is a 
point which requires observation, as the Institution and Enidition 
differ from both, 1 in declaring that there are only two orders men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, those of deacons or ministers, and of priests 
or bishops, and the Institution 2 seems to speak of bishops as a 
human appointment, in the same mannei as the jurisdiction of 
archbishops, metiopolitans, &c., over bishops, is declared to be an 
arrangement made by men the papal supremacy is totally rejected, 
and kings aie exhorted to reduce it 

In Confirmation, which was still called a sacrament, the use of 
the chrism was retained 3 

Extreme unction was so called, as being the last unction used by 
the church, the others are given at Baptism and Confirmation, 
but if we except the anointing, nothing is said of this sacrament 
which a Protestant might not adopt with regard to our correspond¬ 
ing sen ice, the Visitation of the Sick. 

§ 280 XXVIII.—XXXI The Eiudihm retains the whole 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation ( a ), 4 and the denial of the 
cup to the laity It allows, too, of the utility of masses 5 per¬ 
formed for the universal congregation of Chnstian people quick 
and dead. 

With regard to matrimony, the difference between the churches 

( a ) In the Articles and Institution, scunfcy of the subject, or at most to 
the corporal presence is spoken of a desne to draw, as near as possible, 
in such general teims as might be to the Lutherans, while the distinct 
used by a Lutheran, as well as a assertion of this doctrine in the 
Roman Catholic (Form p 100) Erudition may have arisen from the 
This, however, could hardly have persecution against the sacramen- 
ansen from any change of opinion, tanes which had since taken place 
but must he attributed to the ob- 

1 Form. 281, 105 2 lk 1( p 

4 Ibid. 263, 5. s Ibid. 376 


s Ibid. 290, 95. 
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of Rome and England is merely as to the name We call it a 
religious lite, confirming the civil contiact, they a sacrament. 

XXXII Of the celibacy of the clergy nothing is said m the 
Institution , and it is only indirectly mentioned in the JEiuditwn , 1 
hut we must remember, that m the meantime it had become a 
part of the law of the land, by the enactment of the act of the Six 
Articles. 

§ 281. XXXIV The doctrine concerning traditions and cere¬ 
monies is nearly the same as ours—viz, that it is not necessary 
that they should be the same m eiery place, and that they cannot 
be correct if contrary to the woid of God 2 Of the two next Articles 
of course nothing could be said, as the Homilies and Ordination 
Service were not then put forth. 

XXXVII The king’s supiemacy is frequently and stiongly 
enforced, 3 and it is curious to remark how much more this is 
attended to m the King's Book than it is m the Bishops ', at the 
same time the authority of the see of Rome is frequently declared 
to he usurped In the remaining articles we do not differ from 
the church of Rome And on those subjects on which nothing is 
said m the formularies, the mention of the articles referring to 
them has been omitted. 

§ 282 In estimating the steps, then, which our chinch had 
advanced at this penod, we cannot but observe that m point of 
doctiine veiy little had been effected, In that class of our 
articles which pertain to the salvation of the mdnidual, there is 
a very marked agreement with the tenets of our church Rut 
it must not be forgotten that the Roman Catholic differs more 
from the Protestant as to the means whereby the convert may he 
made paitaker of the blessings of God’s grace, than as to the 
source from which that grace and mercy flow , so that the general 
positions of both correspond much more nearly than is commonly 
supposed. The acknowledgment of the helplessness of man 
without the aid of God is common to us both, nor do either deny 
that there is no remission of sms or salvation hut through Jesus 
Christ As to the ordinary means of obtaining this giace, the 
Erudition coincides more with the church of Rome than with our- 
sebes, and the only real point gained is the denial of the papal 
infallibility, a doctiine which prevents investigation, and hangs 
like a dead weight on every improvement or refoim which religion 
or prudence would desire to introduce. It forms a harrier without 
an outlet, hut which God enabled his servants to break down 
through the ambition and evil passions of Henry VIII , and when 
this was once done, even in those points m which the tenets of 
popery were concerned, and m which Cranmer was prevented from 

1 Form. 293. 2 Ibid 246, 56. 3 Ibid 286, 120, 304, 310, 311. 
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expressing Ins genuine opinions, the principle is often m fact sur¬ 
rendered, while the name is retained, and many portions of those 
doctrines, which had been found by experience to be productive of 
evil, are mitigated and explained away. 

§ 283 At the end of the fifth chapter a brief account was given 
of those points wherein the church still needed reform, and it may 
be useful here to state some of the particulars in w T hich the 
Refoimation had gone backward between the penods at which 
these two tracts were published The advances which had been 
made may be seen § 272, and note ( a ) 

With regard to transubstantiation, the point introduced was 
the statement that i the substance of the bread and wine do not 
remain aftei consecration , ’ 1 a question of fact which, like the 
miracles performed by oui Saviour, must be judged by the 
senses. 

The cup, too, was denied tojhe laity 2 

The expression of praying for the i quick and the dead ’ 3 is 
introduced, there was no change, excepting m the use of the 
words 

Many ceremonies are specified, about which nothing is said in 
the Institution. { As the hallowing of the font, of the chalice, of 
the corporace, of the altar, and other like exorcisms and benedic¬ 
tions.’ 4 In speaking of justification by faith, the Erudition calls 
God 1 the principal cause and chief worker of this justification m 
us,’ 5 but c it pleaseth the high wisdom of God that man ’ shall be 
also 1 a woiker by his fiee consent and obedience to the same.’ 
Expressions which are indeed afterwards qualified. 

To these we must add the compulsatory celibacy of the clergy 

Upon the whole, then, we must conclude that m doctrinal points 
the church had gone backward, and that the discussions which had 
taken place, and the examinations of the several subjects, had been 
outbalanced by the influence of the Roman Catholic party, and the 
passions and prejudices of the king. 

1 Form 263. 2 Jb ld 265 » Ibid. 375. 

4 Ibid 310 & Ibid. 364 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE REIGN OF EDWARD VI., FROM 1547 to 1553. 

801 Loid Haitfoicl protector 302 Images pulled down 803 Causes 
which lecaided the Refoimation 304 Royal visitation 305 Homilies 
306 Gardiner and Bonnei 807 Acts of Parliament 308 Com¬ 
munion service 309 Confession. 310 Gardiner lmpnsonecl, Cranmei’s 
Catechism. 311 Celibacy of the clergy 312 Acts of Parliament, the 
attainder of the admiral 313. Transubstantiation, consubstantia- 
tion , doctrine of the chuich of England 314. Disputations on tian- 
substantiation 315 Anabaptists 316 New Liturgy 317 Risings 
among the people. 318 Bonnei deprived 319 Fall of the protectoi, 
ordination service 320 Gardiner deprived 321 Hooper; noncon- 
foimity. 322 Review of the Common Piayei 823 Ridley’s visita¬ 
tion 324 Foreign chinches, and foreigners m England 325. The 
foity-two aitides. 326 King’s pieachets. 327 Maiy refused the use 
of the mass 328 Chaiacter of the piotector 329. Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment 330. Poveitv of the church 331 See of Durham dissolved. 
332 Edwaid’s thiee foundations m London 333. Ladv Jane Grey 
334. Chaiactei of Edward. 335 State of the church 336 Erastiamsm 
of the church of England 337 Opinions of Cianmer 338 His plan 
of reforming. the civil powei finally established the alterations 339. 
The commissions of the bishops, and conduct of Cranmer 340 He 
saved episcopacy. 341 Documents ot the church ot England of 
Lutheian origin 342 Wisdom with which the documents of our 
church were diawn up. 

§ 301( a ). Edward VI., who was in his tenth year (Jan. 28, 1547) 
when the death of Hemy VIII called him to the throne, was hy 
his father’s will placed under the guidance of a council, the 
several members of which were invested with equal powers, hut 
the pieponderatmg influence of Edward Seymour, earl of Hartford, 
and maternal uncle to the king, who was created duke of Somerset, 
soon enabled that nobleman to acquire a decided superiority over 
his colleagues, and to obtain for himself the chief authority m the 
kingdom, under the title of protector. The retiring disposition of 
Cranmer made him less inclined to interfere m tempoial affairs, and 
Wriothesley, hy putting the court of chancery m commission, m 
order that he might attend to the concerns of the state, gave such 
an advantage to his political opponents, that they deprived him of 
the seals, and gianted the protector letters-patent, hy which he 
afterwards held his office. The circumstance was favourable to 

( a ) Burnet is throughout this chapter and the next the chief authority, 
hut it is unnecessary to mark every refeience. 
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the cause of the Reformation, for the political connexions and 
interests of his family, as well as his own inclinations, led him to 
favour this side of the question, and to co-operate with Oianmer 
in promoting its advancement. 

§ 302. The advocates of reform at this moment not only had to 
contend against their open enemies, the friends of the old super¬ 
stition, but were equally endangered by the injudicious zeal of 
their own hasty and unthinking allies, who, without waiting for 
authority, began to remove images, and make other alterations, 
which caused an unnecessary nutation among the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and were calculated to laise up a spirit of innovation m the 
reforming multitude Some peisons, therefore, who had been 
engaged m these transactions, weie biought before the council and 
seveiely reprimanded, but no punishment was inflicted on them, 
through the interference of such members of that board as were 
convinced of the impropriety of retaining images m places where 
religious worship was earned on Oranmer indeed was so 
thoroughly sensible of the injurious tendency of this practice, that 
he was anxious at once to remove them entirely, and the popu¬ 
lace, probably aware of the wishes of those m authority, ventured 
to commence the work of destiuction But Gaidiner, on the 
contrary, still continued to maintain then utility, and wrote for 
this purpose to the duke of Somerset and Ridley, so that the 
question was brought under discussion ; and whenever this is the 
case, it may always be hoped that truth will ultimately prevail 

§ 303. Another circumstance led to the examination of masses 
for the dead, m which the result coincided with that m the 
present case, Henry VIII. had left considerable property to the 
church of Windsor for the puipose of obtaining annually for his 
soul a certain number of masses and obits, acting, in this case, as 
many a sinner has done Lefoie him. he practically denied, by the 
whole tenor of his conduct, his belief in purgatory, yet, at his 
death, his last will testified that he still retained it he destroyed 
the institutions which had been erected solely m consequence of 
this superstition, and so tiled to persuade others that the idea of 
it was gioundless, yet proved by his bequest that he still enter¬ 
tained a hope that it was tiue 

The progress of the Reformation, however, was by no means so 
rapid as might have been expected The people m the larger 
towns, indeed, began by degrees to open their eyes to the corrup¬ 
tions of the church of Rome , hut when, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, provision was made for each of the monks, payable 
till such time as they were furnished with benefices, the surest 
step was taken to continue the diffusion of the old opinions. By 
this enactment it became the interest of the couit of augmenta- 
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tions, and of those who had purchased monastic property subject to 
the payment of an income to the old members of the previous 
establishment, to take every means that these persons might be 
introduced into fiesh pieferments Men, therefore, whose preju¬ 
dices almost necessanly led them to dislike the Reformation, were 
thus scattered everywhere as instructors of the people, and every 
vacant benefice to which a cure of souls was attached, and which 
therefore was not tenable by a layman ( a ), was given to some 
ejected monk, and the guidance of the palish committed to one 
who was most likely to mislead them with legard to the Reforma¬ 
tion. Add to which, that the poveity of the church not only 
prevented men of liberal education from entering into holy oiders, 
and thus curtailed the number of ministers, but lendered such as 
served the poorer parishes of necessity friendly to doctrines ( b ) 
from which they had derived their chief support while the stock 
of information possessed by the clergy was generally insufficient to 
direct them to the tiuth, or to point out the superstitious and 
injurious tendency of the religious opinions which they professed. 

§ 304. In this posture of affairs, it would have been impolitic 
to leave the cause of the Reformation to the tranquil efiects of 
increasing light and knowledge, its adversaries were widely 
spiead, and invested with much power to oppose the progress of 
any such principles of amendment, and Cranmei, therefore, wisely 
determined to use the authority and influence which he possessed, 
m order to advance the cause which he had so much at heait. 

(September 1st) The act of parliament which had given the 
foice of laws to the proclamations of Hemy VIII had continued 
the same prerogative to the counsellors of his son, while under 
age, and on this authority a royal visitation for ecclesiastical 
matters was appointed. In addition to the injunctions given to 
the late visitors, curates were directed, m those now published, 1 
to take down all images which had been abused by false devotion, 
and to avoid such customs as tended to superstition , but the people 
were forbidden to interfere m any such matter A greater strict¬ 
ness m the observance of the Sabbath was enjoined, and the ministry 
weie ordered to renew and mciease their zeal and activity, in 

( a ) Burnet, n. 7, says that it was m deacon’s orders, though living as 
ordinaly at that time lor laymen to a layman, was dean of Carlisle 
hold preleiments without cure of (Strvpe's Life, p. 31). 
souls Piotector Someiset had six ( b ) A large portion of the income 
good prebends piomised to him, two of a curate depends, m Roman Ca- 
o± these being afterwards converted tholic countries, on the fees which 
into a deanery and treasurer&lnp are paid him for the performance of 
Lord Cromwell had been, dean of masses and other rites connected 
Wells Sir Thomas Smith, who was with the service of the church. 

1 Spairow’s Collection of Articles, &c 
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preaching within their own churches, in reading the portions of 
Scripture ( a ) appointed for the service, and m performing their 
other sacred duties 

§ 305. In order to supply the deficiency of preachers, the 
first hook of homilies was published m July, 1 and began to fix 
the standard of the faith of the chuich of England as it is now 
established To assist the unlearned m the interpretation of 
Scripture, it was ordained that the Paraphrase of Erasmus ( a ) 
should be set up m every parish church: at the same time the 
petition for the dead m the bidding player ( b ) was altered to nearly 
its present form, and severe penalties imposed on simoniacal pre¬ 
sentations In the injunctions transmitted to the bishops, they 
were dnected not only to preach themselves, but to take care that 
their chaplains also did so, and to admit none into orders who weie 
not qualified for the office, and willing and able to perform their 
clerical duties, particularly that of preaching. 

§ 306. The success which attended the aims of the protector in 
Scotland gave his party, and the friends of the Reformation, such a 
superiority as enabled them to proceed with vigour m putting these 
injunctions m force. We can hardly now be aware of the political 
necessity which might then have existed, for using severity towards 
those who did not assent to these alterations and injunctions, 
though of the general impropriety of such an attempt there can be 
little doubt. The mass of the clergy had been admitted to their 
benefices as members of the church of Rome, and their unwilling¬ 
ness, therefore, to change their creed, could never form a just 
ground for temporal punishment Bonner and Gardiner were the 
chief objects of this persecution, the former of whom was com¬ 
mitted to the Fleet prison for a short time, notwithstanding the 
submission which was forced upon him, but Gardiner remained 
there for a longer penod ,* and his whole conduct on this occasion 
exhibits him m more favourable colours than at any other period 
of his history, his letter to Sir J. Godsave is veiy much what the 

( a ) In 1542 it had been oideied printed in 1549, and again m 1552 
that a chapter out of the New Testa- (Strype’s Mem II l 45) 
ment should be read at morning and ( b ) The bidding piayer is that 
evening seivice, on Sundays and used before seimon, wherein the 
hofydays, and that, when the New preacher directs his hearers to pi ay 
Testament was finished, they should The teim comes from bede, a Saxon 
go through the Old (Strype’s Mem. woid, signifying a piajer, which is 
i 580). - retamed in the English word, ‘bid.’ 

( a ) The Paraphrase of Erasmus Old forms of this prayer may be 
on the Gospels and Acts was trans- found m Strype’s Ktd. Mem. i. 
lated into English chiefly by Nicholas Coll No 37. Burnet, h No 8. 
Udal, under the pationage of the ni No 29 Colliei,ii No 54. The 
queen dowagei, and published m one in present use is in the 55th 
1547, the translation of the rest was Canon, 1603 

1 See § 412. 
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remonstrance of a bishop should be on such an occasion. He pro¬ 
fesses himself ready to suffer rather than to admit anything contrary 
to his conscience, and signifies his determination not to suirender 
the liberties of the subject, without petitioning against a proceeding 
sanctioned by the regal authority alone his chief objection was 
dnected against the third homily, on the Salvation of Mankind, 
because it excluded charity from the work of j ustification, nor was 
he satisfied with the Paraphrase of Erasmus, of which he said, 
that the English translation contained many additional errois 
beyond those exhibited m the Latin A letter which he addressed 
to the protector on his return fiom Scotland breathed the same 
strain, and complained that he had now been detained seven 
weeks m the Fleet prison without servants or attendants, and 
contrary to law and justice But this was as ineffectual aB the 
last, and he remained a prisoner while the parliament sat, a 
severity which must probably be attributed to Cranmer, and can 
hardly be justified It appears indeed to have produced some 
sort of remonstrance from the Lady Mary, who always expressed 
it as her opinion, that the affairs of religion should remain m 
the condition m which her father left them, till her brother was 
of age to judge for himself, a position generally advanced and 
maintained by the friends of that party 

307. However tyiannical these proceedings of the council may 
appear, theie seems no reason for accusing that body of any design 
of establishing an undue authority , for the fiist acts which were 
passed m the parliament assembled in the autumn revoked most of 
the seveie laws enacted towards the end of the last reign. In this 
number were comprehended those concerning treason and Lol- 
lardies, that of the Six Articles, as well as the particular one 
under which they had been acting, and which gave the force of 
law to the royal proclamation. This was followed by another act 
on the Communion, m which severe censuies were imposed on 
those who ridiculed the mass , but it was ordained that the laity 
should receive in both kinds, and that no private masses should be 
celebrated, a most important step in the cause of Beformatiou, 
for it cut at the root of most of the superstitions, and made the 
people view religion as a concern of their own, and not as an opus 
operatum, which might be left to the priest without any co-operation 
on the partof the congregation. Some acts were also passed relating 
to the temporal affairs of the church. By one law which now passed, 
it was ordained that bishops should in future be appointed by 
letteis-patent, and not by a conge d 1 elite ( a ), and that all processes 

( a ) The difference of these two chapters of the cathedral churches, 
forms is as follows Bishoprics are The conge d'ehre signifies the va¬ 
in theory elective by the several cancy to the chapter enioins them 
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relating to matters not purely spiritual should be carried on m the 
name of the knag', an enactment which took away all controlling 
power from the ecclesiastical courts themselves., and compelled them 
to punish any neglect of their orders by excommunication, so that 
this sacred and awful process is frequently degraded by being used 
without any adequate reason, and m cases where there may be 
no moial offence. The nomination of the bishops virtually made 
little difference, as to ecclesiastical appointments, but with respect 
to the other part of the bill, either too little or too much was done. 
No causes, not purely spnitual, should have been left to the 
cognizance of these courts, unless some temporal power had at the 
same time been conceded to them , and this mistake has created an 
odium against these tribunals, which the cliuich cannot remedy, 
and which originates m the heterogeneous nature of their compo¬ 
sition. The lands belonging to chantries were now giv en to the 
crown, much against the wishes of Cramner, who hoped, by con¬ 
tinuing them till the king became of age, to have preserved a laige 
fund for the future benefit of the poorer cleigy In the first draft 
of this bill the words ran, ( chantuea, hospitals, fiatermties, and 
colleges, ’ and as these expressions might have been so interpreted 
as to take in the univeisities, much exeition was made by those 
who understood the value of establishments for education, 1 and a 
clause inserted to prevent their being comprehended under these 
general terms. 

§ 308 (a. d. 1548 ) The new year commenced with several very 
important steps m the reformation of religious matters Directions 
were issued for the removal of all images, as well as the suppies- 
sion of many superstitious ceiemomes, a proclamation was made 
against the ‘abuse of churches,’ 3 which were exposed to many 
indignities, and made the scenes of liot and confusion , and severe 
threats held out against those who ventured to run before the civil 
authority m the abolition of such points as weie still sanctioned 
by the law of the land. In Older to prepare the way for the forma¬ 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, a committee was appointed 
to examine the services, who, on account of the pressing need of 


to elect a bishop, and names a given k 
peison whose election would be t] 
agieeable to the king If the chap- b 
ter were to lefuse the person so si 
nominated, they would incur a piae- d 
mumre, as trying to curtail the p 
royal prerogative. Letters-patent h 
nominated the bishop to the per- o: 
formance of all episcopal offices, n 
which he was to perform m the 

1 Strype’s Life of Smith, 29, Cheke. 


king’s name. In both these cases 
the spiritual dignity was conferred 
by the consecration which took place 
subsequently, so that in neither 
does the soveieign interfere with the 
priestly offices, any more than the 
lay patron of a living does with the 
oidination of a candidate whom he 
nominates'to it 


2 Strype’s Crammer, 251. 
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some alteration in the mass, commenced with the Communion 
Service, by proposing questions on the natiue of the sacrament of 
the Loid’s Supper, to which the several members were required to 
send in their respective answers, and though many documents of 
this description were destroyed m the days of Queen Mary, yet 
this is preserved, and is curious, as marking the care and anxiety 
used m drawing up this necessary and invaluable work It is 
printed m the Collection of Records of the History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, No, 25. The points m which their sentiments differ from the 
church of England are, that most of them still retained a belief in 
transubstantiation, that they approved of masses satisfactoiy, and 
of prayiug for the dead, and that many of them objected to the 
use of the vulgar tongue for the whole of the ceremony, though 
they consented to the reading and explaining the Gospel m 
English. 

§ 309 The Communion Service, which was published on March 
the 8th, 1 does not essentially differ from the one now in use, and 
m its composition Cranmer appears to have made no unnecessary 
alterations, but to have letamed whatever was innocent m the ser¬ 
vice of the mass the woik itself indeed appeals to be an interme¬ 
diate step between the old and the new offices , for such parts of it 
only were m English as moie particulaily related to the general 
communicant, while the rest, even the consecration of the elements, 
was not translated. 

In the exhortation, read the day before the celebration of the 
communion, 2 the people are allowed to use or to abstain from 
auricular confession, and warned against entertaining uncharitable 
opinions with regaid to those who differed from themselves mthis 
particular The evils and abuses arising from this custom had so 
alienated the minds of most men from it, that it was readily dis¬ 
pensed with ; but it has proved a misfortune to our church, that 
the tide of opinion has carried us too far towards the opposite 
extreme The Scriptures never speak of confession as obligatory 
in such a sense as the injunctions of the church of Rome had 
ordamed. Confession to a priest is nowhere mentioned as abso¬ 
lutely necessary; but reason, as well as the word of God, strongly 
points out, that to acknowledge our faults, especially to one vested 
with spiritual authority over us, must be a most effectual means of 
restraining us from the commission of sin ; and wherever the con¬ 
gregation has been scandalized by our transgressions, surely a public 
avowal of our errors must prove an obvious method of making all 
the retribution which we can, not to God, but to offended society; 
nor can we doubt that the Almighty will accept such an outward 


1 SpanoVs Coll. 13. 


2 Ibid. 18. 
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art of humiliation. This was m all probability the whole extent 
of the penance of the early chinch, but the power with which 
private confession invested the priest, together with the profit to 
the ecclesiastical body with which absolution was gradually accom¬ 
panied, tiansformed that which was instituted for the glory of God, 
and the salvation of mankind, into an engine of papal authority. 
The indulgences offered m the Hours aflei the Use of Scu mn, the 
book of devotions then generally adopted m England, would move 
at once our dension and pity for an age which could admit such 
absurdities, did not the pi offered pardons now hanging in foieign 
Roman Catholic churches convince us that the spiritual safety of 
the people can never be ensured by any state of civilization, when¬ 
ever the holy Scriptures are practically not the standaid by which 
men measure their duties, and the groundwork on which they 
found their leliance. 

In the Church of England the confession of particular sms is 
recommended m the Exhortation to the Sacrament, and the Visit¬ 
ation of the Sick, but so little are we accustomed to this most 
scriptural duty, that these recommendations are frequently un¬ 
known and generally neglected, while scarcely a vestige remains of 
ecclesiastical law for the restraint of vice , and though the punish¬ 
ment of many offences has been wisely transferred to the courts of 
common law, yet the laxity which prevails with regard to numerous 
breaches of the law of God may be well esteemed a deficiency in 
our national duty. 

§ 310. About the middle of this year Gardiner fell into fresh 
troubles. The point m which he probably offended the ruling 
powers was by denying, as far as he dared, the supremacy of the 
council But the friends of the Reformation do not seem to have 
acted with that spirit of forbearance which befitted so good a cause, 
and the want of which contributed to excite the spirit of personal 
hostility with which the reign of Mary was disgraced, and which 
fell with tenfold severity on the heads of the refoimers. The pro¬ 
tector appointed Gaidmei to preach before the king, and wished to 
have compelled him to adopt m his sermon certain notes written 
with the king’s own hand, but, with a proper spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, the bishop of Winchester declined taking notice of this 
interference, and upon this he was imprisoned About the same 
time Oranmer put forth his Catechism. This work was translated 
from a German Catechism, Used m Nuremburg, through the me¬ 
dium of a Latin version made by Justus Jonas, and is probably 
due to the labours of some of the chaplains of the archbishop. It 
is not improbable that the Latin version was brought into England 
by Justus Jonas the younger, when he was driven from his own 
country through the severity with which the Interim was imposed, 
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and hospitably received, among other confessors, by Cranmer On 
this supposition we may attribute the Latin version to Justus 
Jonas the father, a man of much celebrity among the German re¬ 
formers The English translation is generally made with much 
closeness, but m some instances new matter has been introduced 
into the text ( a ). 

§ 311 (Nov 24) In the parliament which was assembled 
during the autumn a bill was biought m to enable the clergy to 
marry, it passed through the commons without any great opposi¬ 
tion, but m the lords met with such delays, that it did not receive 
the royal assent till the spring of the next 3 T ear. The question at 
issue was really divisible into two heads first, whether any law of 
God enjoined celibacy m the cleigy , and, secondly, whether the 
clergy were themselves bound by any oath voluntarily taken, and 
which could not be dispensed with. With legard to the fhst of 
these, there is no difficulty , for I believe that the church of Home 
pietends to no higher authority than that of ancient custom, sanc¬ 
tioned by the enactments of the church, and against this, the 
examples of the apostles and the primitive church are so strong, 
that the ecclesiastical advantages to be derived from the celibacy 
of the clergy must form its only tenable ground of support and 
here the evils of forcing human beings m this particular have been 
so strongly experienced as to overbalance, m the opinions of mode¬ 
rate reasoners, all the benefits which may result from a single life 
among the priesthood when undeitaken in a voluntary manner 
With lespectto the second particular, it appears that the secular 
clergy were under no vow of living single, for even the vow of 
chastity, which existed in the Ordination Service of the foieign 
churches, formed no part of that used in England, and had it been 
so, chastity is probably more safely guarded by marriage than by 
abstinence At the same time, there is so great a semblance of 
self-devotion m abstaining from the mnocent pleasures of life for 
the sake of religion, that it is no wonder if the abolition of celibacy 
among the ministers of religion were frequently objected to the 
reformers But, on the other hand, its practical results, and the 
judgment of such men as Ponet, Parkei, Eidley, and Hedmayne, 
who argued in favour of the marriage of the clergy, though some of 
them abstained from it themselves, serve strongly to convince us of 
the superior wisdom of Almighty God, who has so formed the laws 
by which the universe is directed, that we exercise the soundest 
human policy when our institutions approach the nearest to the 
dictates of his revealed word. 

( a ) See Bmtnn’s preface to Cran- Justus Jonas, Oxford, 1839 The 
mer’s Catechism, which has been date m the preface of Justus Jonas’s 
printed together with the Latin of dedication is Feb 11 1539 
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§ 312 (Jan. 15, 1549 ) In the act which passed confirming the 
uae of the Liturgy 1 a clause was mseited which allowed the use of 
psalms or hymns taken out of the Bible, and the sinking of psalms 
became a marked characteristic of the favourers of the Reforma¬ 
tion- many, therefoie, were now translated and composed and it 
is no small reflection on the poetical talent or piety of our chui ch, 
that the collection of psalms made soon after this period has been 
allowed to continue the best which we possess m an authorized 
form ( a ). 

Another act enjoined the eating of fish on those days of fasting 
which had been appointed by the Roman Catholic chuich The 
object of this enactment was declared to be the support of the 
fisheiies, and not any religious diffeience which existed as to the 
species of food used ; and though we may laugh at the framers of 
an absurd law, we cannot but deplore one practical evil arising 
from such injudicious interference , foi mankind have of course 
seen through the folly of the ordinance, and with its neglect have 
neglected also the sacred duty of real fasting, which is placed m so 
ridiculous a light. 

The attainder of Sir Thomas Seymour produced little effect on 
the Eefoimation, except by bringing some degree of obloquy on 
two of its friends on Uranmer, foi signing a death-warrant, from 
which it was thought that his office might have screened him ; and 
on the protector, who was unjustly said to have given up his brother 
too easily, though it appears that he had long used all the means 
in his power to prevent the catastrophe towards which the am¬ 
bition of the admiral was unceasingly hurrying him. 


( a ) The authority possessed by the 
old version depends on a clause m 
an act of which the words aie, 
‘Provided always, that it shall be 
lawful for all men, as well in 
churches, chapels, oratories, or other 
places, to use openly any psalm or 
prayer taken out of the Bible at any 
due time, not letting or omitting 
thereby the service or any part 
thereof mentioned in the said book 7 
(2, 3, Edward VI c i vu) ex¬ 
pressions which equally apply to 
any other version But it may still 
be doubted, whether even this is 
not repealed by the last clause of the 
act of uniformity of Elizabeth The 
custom of introducing psalmody into 
the church service had been for some 
time established among Protestants 
abroad, and was early ^brought nito 


England, and this act seems merely 
to have given a legal sanction to the 
custom Th Sternhold translated 
fifty-one psalms into metre, which 
were published m 1549, and the re¬ 
mainder of them weie completed, 
during the reign of Mary, by John 
Hopkins and other exiles, whose 
initials are generally affixed to 
them. W W, William Whit ting- 
ham, afterwards dean of Duiham , 
W. K, William Kethe , N, Norton , 
M, Markant, E W, Robert Wis¬ 
dom , D (qu Dr) Cox translated 
the Lord’s Prayer There are several 
other initials, with the authors’ 
names of which I am unacquainted ; 
T. C, T. B, E. G, T N, J P 
several of these are affixed to the 
early editions only 


1 Strype’s E, M II i. 186. 
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§ 313 An ecclesiastical visitation was appointed early m tins 
year, m order to snppiess many superstitious observances which, 
still continued to be used. No difficulty was found in gaming out¬ 
ward compliance with the commands of the government, but it was 
impossible to eradicate instantaneously prejudices and customs 
which had long been pievalent m the country, and to which the 
vulgar, fiom their ignorance, had attached the notion of religion. 
The exertions of the leformeis, however, were not confined to these 
minor objects alone,- steps weie taken for the establishment of the 
doctrine as well as discipline of the church, t which rendered it 
necessary that the chief articles of faith should be gradually ex¬ 
amined No opinion was entertained with so much earnestness 
on the pait of the common people and the pnestkood as that of 
transubstantiation, its friends regarded the suppression of it as 
depriving them of their chief spiritual hope, and the clergy foresaw 
m its destiuction the overthrow of much of their authonty With¬ 
out enteung into a discussion of the question, it may perhaps lead 
to clearness, if the several opinions entertained on this subject be 
briefly stated 

The church of Rome holds the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
that is, that after conseciation the elements of bread and wine no 
longer remain, but that a perfect body of our Saviour is given to 
each individual receiving the consecrated wafer, and that the same 
body which was offeied on the cross , so that a miracle is con¬ 
stantly repeated, of which the senses of the party receiving are not 
a test. 

The Lutheran church holds the doctrine of consubstantiation ( a ) , 
that is, that the body of Christ is so with the bread, or in the 
bread, 1 that it is actually eaten with the bread ; and whatsoever 
motion or action the biead hath, the body of Christ has the same; 
so that the body of Chust may truly be said to be borne, given, 
received, eaten, when the biead is borne, given, received, or eaten, 
that is, This is my body 

The doctrine of the church of England is, that the bread and 
wine are outward and visible signs of the body and blood of Christ, 
which body and blood are received and eaten in a heavenly or 
spiritual manner by the faithful in the Lord's Supper ( b ). 

( a ) The Lutherans aie also called Berg, m 1577 See Broughton’s 
Ubiquitarians, from maintaining the Diet of all Religions. 
ubiquity of Christ’s body Brentiua ( b ) It is highly probable, that 
is said to have first brought the soon after the consultation of Cran- 
doctnne into especial notice, and a mer and Ridley on the subject of 
formulary of faith, of which it forms transubstantiation (Todd, Introd.v n. 
a leading article, was composed at to Crammer on the Sacrament), the 

1 Burnet, P. in. b IY. No. 1. 

L 
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§ 314. Cranmer wrote on the subject, and was answered by 
Gardiner; and disputations were this year held in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and again in the next at Cambridge In the former, 
Dr Smith challenged his successoi m the divinity chair, Peter 
Maityr, to a public disputation, but as they were not prepared 
to argue on the same grounds, the one wishing to confine the 
discussion to Scripture terms, while the other trusted to his school 
divinity, the matter was deferred till the arrival of certain com¬ 
missioners from London, and m the mean season, Smith having 
fallen into trouble, either on account of a tumult now raised, or 
on some other grounds, made concessions to Cranmer and fled the 
kingdom. But the disputation subsequently took place on the 
following heads. 

In the euchanst there is no transubstantiation 

In the bread and wine Chnst is not corporally present. 

The body and blood of Christ are united to the bread and wine 
sacramentally. 

At Cambridge, the theses which were summed up by Ridley 
were, 

Transubstantiation cannot be proved from the direct words of 
Scnpture, noi be necessarily collected from it, nor is it confirmed 
from the eaily fathers 

In the eucharist, no other sacrifice is made than the remem¬ 
brance of Christ's death and thanksgiving 

And here it must not be forgotten, that the cause of the 
Reformation was greatly promoted by the exertions of certain 
learned foreigneis, 1 who were encouraged to visit England by 
the friends and promoters of true religion,* and who repaid the 
debt of gratitude, which they incurred, by being extremely useful 
in the advancement of sound learning and Christian truth Peter 
Alexander was first received into the family of Cranmer, and then 
obtained preferment from him. Fagms was placed at Cambridge, 
where he soon died, and was succeeded by Tremellius ; and Bucer 
taught divinity, and Cavelarius Hebrew, at the same university. 
Peter Martyr was established at Oxford, as we have just seen, 
and the disputations which have been mentioned were in each 
university maintained by these alien teachers. 

§ 315. These discussions appear to !have been carried on with 
great propriety ; and it is much to be lamented that the other 

archbishop caused an English trans- and 1549 , reprints of this work are 
lation of the book of Bertram the common. See § 16, b. It is highly 
priest, concerning the body and satisfactory to observe how entirely 
blood, of Christ, to be published this author agrees with the doctrines 
iwo editions were printed m 1548 of the church of England. 

1 Strype’s Mem. II. i. 321, &c. 
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proceedings of this period were not marked with the same mode¬ 
ration. Complaints had been brought to the council of the preva¬ 
lence of anabaptists, who propagated most pernicious doctrines, and 
who frequently combined much criminality of life with their 
erroneous opinions. but with this sect, unfortunately, other 
persons were often confounded, whose only fault consisted m enter¬ 
taining sentiments concerning the efhcacy of infant baptism at 
variance with the leceived practice of the Christian church. To 
check the progress of these opinions, a commission was appointed, 
and though the members of it generally used kmdness and persua¬ 
sion, yet m the case of Joan Bocher of Kent, a woman apparently 
more fit for a madhouse than the crown of martyrdom, they deli¬ 
vered her over to the secular power, and she was burnt during the 
next year (*) There was considerable difficulty m persuading 
Edward to consent to this severity, and it was only on the strong 
remonstrances of Crammer that he was induced to sign the war¬ 
rant The act was performed by him with tears m his eyes, and 
with an appeal to the archbishop, that at the day of judgment he 
must answer for having procured the signature ( b ). This proceeding 
gave great and just offence to the world, and was used as an argu¬ 
ment to justify the necessity of capital punishments, m matters of 
faith, by the persecutors of the next reign; who m the sufferings 
of the father of our Reformation have often tiaced the retribution 
of Divine justice on one wffio, in these instances, as well as those 
during the life of Henry, cannot be excused even by his friends 
The same severity was used in 1551 towards George Yan Pare, a 
Dutch anabaptist 

§ 316 The event which must piincipally attract the notice of 
the friends of the Reformation during this year is the mtioduction 
of the English Liturgy The book now published differed m some 
respects from that which is in use at present, and the differences 
may be found in another part of this work 1 In the execution of 
the whole production much forbearance was exhibited; nothmg 
was changed excepting were necessity dictated it, and m matteis 
indifferent, the previous misapplication of an innocent ceremony 
was not admitted as a sufficient reason for rejecting it altogether. 

( a ) She was burnt for denying that signature was not necessary for her 

our Saviour took the flesh of the execution. If the story had been 
Virgin Mary (Strype’s Mem, II l. known m the days of Queen Maiy, 
335). it would, m all probability, have 

( b ) It is probable that the account been brought forward against Arch- 
here given is incorrect Mr. Bruce, bishop Cranmer. The only suppo- 
m his Biographical notice of Roger sition on which it can be admitted 
Hutchinson, pp. iv v, clearly shows is, that it was an anecdote mcor- 
that the details as given by Foxe rectly related, after the death of 
could not be true, for the king’s Mary. 

1 § 743, b. 

L 2 
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One great point gained by tbe adoption of this work consisted in 
the rejection of a multitude of saints, to whom, by degiees, all the 
merits of our Redeemer had been transferred, 1 and petitions 
addressed, which to the eye of a Protestant appear almost blas¬ 
phemous, when directed to a creature. The translation of tbe 
public services, too, was a most impoitant step , for the use of 
the Latin language had piobably been closely connected with the 
continuance of those errors which it concealed from the notice of 
the vulgar. It had been originally a natural process, from the 
admiration of the saint or martyr, to pray that the supplicant 
might be enabled to imitate his virtues, and from thence, m an age 
of darkness, to address the prayer to the beatified being himself, 
but m the sixteenth century it was an act of interest and piejudice 
to continue the pious fraud, and of wisdom to conceal the grossness 
of the erroi, under the mystery of a dead language One argument 
used m its favour is curious 2 The inscription on our Saviour’s 
cross has been limited to three languages, and to these, therefore, 
the service of the chuich ought to be confined, a method of arguing 
at piesent not very intelligible The book was fiamed in 1548, 
the act which sanctioned it was passed early m the spring, and 
ordained that it should be used after Whitsuntide 

§ 317. The questions of infant baptism and piedestmation 
caused no small inconvenience to the church, by the diversity of 
opinion which they excited among the friends of religion, and the 
scandal which the mistaken adoption of the latter produced m the 
lives of some who imagined themselves to belong to the number of 
the elect Indeed, a general dissoluteness of morals seems to have 
prevailed, for the people were at once fieed from the restrictions 
imposed by the authonty of the ecclesiastical courts, and had not 
yet reaped the advantages of the moral restraint of religious edu¬ 
cation, of which the fruits must necessarily be slow The oppres¬ 
sion, too, which the transfer of so laige a poition of property had 
occasioned, began to he severely felt The new possessors of the 
soil fiequently turned out the old cultivatois, and conveited the 
land into pasture, which was foimd to Be much more profitable 
from the mcieasing trade of the kingdom m wool The ejected 
labourers, m their own minds, connected these proceedings with the 
change m religion, and risings amoug the people were very general 
during the summer Most of these were easily suppressed , but in 
the west, and m Norfolk, they became formidable. The men of 
Devonshire and Cornwall besieged Exeter ( a ), which was with 

( a ) The raising of the siege of denominated the Jesuits’ day, from 
Exeter is still celebrated in that the leaders who guided the be- 
city on the 6th of August, which is siegers 

1 Burnet, P ii No. 29. 2 Burnet, u. 58, fol 139, 8vo 
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difficulty relieved by Loid Russell, who completely dispersed their 
forces, and put} an end to the rebellion by the execution of the 
ringleaders. During the height of their prosperity, they ventured 
to propose terms to the government, and demanded the vntual 
restitution of popery. To each article of this document distinct 
answers were sent by Cranmer, which are pi in ted at length by 
Strype, and the tenth is too curious to be omitted, 1 they insisted 
in it, that the Bible should be called m ; since the cleigy could not 
otherwise easily confute heretics 

The rebels m Norfolk were dispersed, after some bloodshed, by 
the earl of Warwick; and the piotector, who had from the first 
favoured the cause of the commons, and in so doing incurred con¬ 
siderable odium among the nobility, proclaimed a general pardon 
with very few exceptions, though contrary to the wishes of many 
members of the council 

§ 318 (Oct. 1st) During the autumn Bonner was deprived of 
his bishopric ■ he had uniformly complied with the injunctions 
which were sent him, but as he was, with good reason, suspected 
of favouring the opposite side of the question, he was summoned 
before the council, and ordered to preach at St Paul’s Cioss. The 
topic on which he was particularly directed to dwell, was the power 
of the king while a minor, and he was ordered to declaie that the 
acts of the council were nowise less binding than those of a monaich 
of age When the time of his preaching had arrived, he omitted 
this subject entirely, and turned his discourse to the question of the 
corporal presence , and upon this he was cited befoie a commission 
appointed by the king, and after much useless altercation, in 
which he was needlessly insolent to the court, he was imprisoned 
and deprived The excuse which he made for himself was, that 
in consequence of his notes having fallen down, he had forgotten 
that part of his sermon in which he meant to have touched on this 
head , and though this excuse was probably false, yet the treat¬ 
ment of him cannot but appear severe, even supposing the depriva¬ 
tion to have been legal in itself. It is sometimes maintained that 
the deprivation took place m virtue of his holding his bishopric 
duiing the king’s pleasure, in consequence of a commission which 
all the bishops took out at the beginning of the reign, 2 and in 
which the clause dm ante bene placito exists This document, how¬ 
ever, seems merely to regaid the exercise of his episcopal func¬ 
tions, and m which, certainly, he is limited to the pleasure of the 
king; but the words can hardly extend to the bishopric itself 
The sentence of deprivation too, is passed on the plea of the omis-* 
sion in the sermon. 


1 Life of Cranmer , Ap 40 


2 Burnet, P n. No 2. 
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§ 319. (Oct. 14.) The fall and imprisonment of the protector 
was hailed by the Homan Catholic party as the triumph of their 
cause; yet their exultation was of short duration , for the earl of 
Warwick (afterwards duke of Northumbeiland), who had been the 
chief instrument in bringing* it about, finding the young king 
entirely disposed towards the Reformation, immediately joined that 
party, and Wnothesley, earl of Southampton, batfied in all his 
projects, retired from court, and soon after died 

(a d 1550 ) With the view of counteracting an opinion which 
generally prevailed, that the old service was now to be renewed, 
all the books connected with it were ordered to be delivered to 
persons appointed by the king, for the purpose of being destroyed; 
and strict injunctions were given for the regular use of the Com¬ 
mon Prayer 

A committee 1 of twelve persons was also appointed to prepare 
a new Ordination Seivice, one of whom was Heath, bishop of 
Worcester* and upon his refusal to consent to the proposed altera¬ 
tions, he was committed to the Pleet prison so little were the 
principles of liberty, of eithei conscience or person, then under¬ 
stood The form L then adopted is, with very little alteration, the 
one at present in use. In its formation, the ceiemonies which had 
by degrees been introduced into the church of Home were omitted, 
while an addition was made of certain questions addressed to the 
candidates themselves, foimmg altogethei one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and impressive services of our church. 

§ 320 The continuance of G-ardmer’s imprisonment had for two 
years deprived the see of Winchester of its bishop, and after the 
fall of the protector, when in the fulness of his joy he expected a 
speedy release, he found himself exposed to increased severity. 
Two sets of articles weie propose'd to him for subscription, the 
latter of which he refused to sign, as he did not approve of their 
contents; maintaining that his signature could not be fairly 
required while his person was not at liberty; and upon this, per¬ 
mission was refused him to walk in certain galleries m the Tower, 
with which he had been previously indulged. In this state he 
remained till the next year, when he was deprived of his bishopric 
by a commission issued by the king (April 18), nominally for his 
obstinacy m refusing to acknowledge his fault about preaching, 2 
but really on account of his attachment to the old superstitions ; 
for his whole conduct, like that of the greatest part of the friends 
of the church of Home, consisted in opposing the measures of the 
Reformation, till they were passed into laws, and then entirely 
complying with them, and whatever we may think of the sincerity 


1 See § 744. 


2 See § BIO 
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of such proceeding-s, no one can doubt that the punishment inflicted 
on men so acting- was contrary to common justice, and therefore 
to sound and Christian policy. 

§ 321 A difficulty now occurred, arising- from an opposite 
party m the church, for when Hooper was appointed to the see of 
Gloucester, he refused to be consecrated mthe episcopal habits ( a ), 
and though Oranmer and Ridley argued against the soundness of 
such scruples, and consulted Bucer on the subject, who, as well as 
P. Martyr, expressed his opimon m favour of conformity, yet 
Hooper could not till the next spring be prevailed on to give way ; 
and even then he did so with a reservation that he should not be 
obliged to wear these supposed relics of popery, except on public 
occasions. The dispute was an unfortunate one, being the first of 
a series which for many years agitated our church; but on a calm 
examination of the subject, at a period when it is to be hoped that 
such indifferent matters may be viewed without prejudice, it must 
be granted that though the distinction of ecclesiastical dress ap¬ 
pears m itself to be useful, yet it may seem, too, that the policy of 
the government would have been wiser had they left Hooper to his 
own conscientious scruples, and found some other divine, who, 
without possessing less sincerity, was not so strongly bent on 
following his own opinion m tufles. Obedience to general rules, m 
points in themselves indifferent, is of more consequence, and the 
neglect of it ought to be considered as a matter of conscience far 
more important than the disinclination of an individual to the use 
of any dress which the authority of the church has established. 
Whether it were judicious in those who regulated these particu¬ 
lars to adopt this or that vestment, is a question which admits of 
fair discussion, but whether an individual minister is to conform to 
the orders of the church, is one on which a difference of sentiment 
cannot for a moment be entertained. It may be prudent on some 
occasions to overlook minutiae of this sort ; but if the question be 
brought to a point, the governors and governed should remember 
that obedience to constituted authority, provided that what is 
commanded be m no wise contrary to the revealed law of God, is 
a fundamental article of the Christian code. 

§ 322. About the end of this year, or the beginning of the next, 
a review was made of the Common Prayer, in which Bucer was 
much consulted The obj ections which he made were numerous, 
and applied especially to the praying for the dead, exorcising the 
devil, to pome of the expressions in the sacramental service, and of 
the ceremonies at baptism, to the anointing the sick, togethei with 
many minor points, and it is curious to observe that most of the 

( a ) It should be remembered that of some coloured material, and that 
the chimere was then generally made the cope was still used 
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particulars which he mentioned are altered in our present seivice. 
At the same time he wished that a change should he made m the 
ecclesiastical habits ; and many obvious deficiencies supplied, as the 
want of frequent communion and more active ministers. As a 
new year's gift, he sent Edward a book written by himself, entitled, 
De Regno Chnsti Constituendo; m which he points out many evils 
which stood m need of leformation, and m consequence of which 
Germany was then suffenng, He chiefly complains of the want 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and urges the young monarch to exert 
himself with the clergy This work appears to have had consider¬ 
able effect on the king, for he began a treatise of his own, on the 
leform of abuses, 1 which, though m all appearance the perform¬ 
ance of a boy, abounds with many just observations 

§ 323 Upon the deprivation of Bonner, the see had continued 
vacant about five months ( a ), till Ridley, a man m every respect 
suited to so great a charge, was made bishop of London and 
"Westminster, the sees being now consolidated, and Thnlby 
removed to Norwich In the visitation of his diocese, the chief 
care of Ridley ( b ) was directed against the renmants of superstition 
which were still retained by the clergy and the people, and m 
which they had been fostered, if not supported, by Bonner, as well 
as against unauthorized preaching and expounding of holy' writ. 
At the same time the altars were everywhere converted into com¬ 
munion tables, since the name and foim probably contributed to 
the continuance of the idea of an expiatory sacrifice offered by the 
piiest This older of the bishop’s was during the autumn con¬ 
firmed by a letter from the council, and, by the same authority, a 
stop put to the custom of preaching on week-days, which had been 
established m many parishes , and was found to be inconvenient, 
m consequence of leading people away fiom their accustomed 
places of worship, and exciting a spirit of rivalry among the 
preachers, which was at this moment especially productive of con¬ 
fusion in the church 

§ 324 The difficulties against which the Reformation had to 
contend on the Continent 3 cieated a great influx of strangers into 
England, and by the friendly interference of Cranmer and others, 
congregations weie established m London, under the general 
superintendence of John A’Lasco, a Polish nobleman, who had 
been driven from his country for the sake of his religion, and 

( a ) Bonner was deprived Oct 1, p>) See his injunctions in Sparrow’s 

1549. Ridley appointed bishop of Collections, p 33 They contain 
London and Westminster, Feb 24, many questions relative to the 

1550. The visitation before June 26 general life and conversation of the 

See § 318. clerg}\ 

1 Remains of Edward VI, No 2, 54, fol. 98, 8vo. 

2 Strype’s Cranmer , II xxn. 335 
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become a preacher of the Gospel. Much favour was shown them , 
by the council; and a church assigned for their use ; where, during 1 
this reign, they greatly flourished, notwithstanding the internal 
feuds into which they fell. A’Lasco preached before the Germans, 
but there was also an Italian, as well as a French congregation, 
to which several immunities were granted There was a church 
of strangers, too, from Strasburg, 1 under Valerandus Pollanus, 
established at Glastonbury, who made use of a liturgy of their 
own, not very different from that of the reformed churches of 
France 

England also furnished an asylum to mauy learned men whose 
labours were tiansfeired to this country m consequence of the 
misfortunes of their own, and the liberal reception which was heie 
affoided them. This praise is chiefly due to Cranmer, 8 who on all 
occasions proved a most kind patron to those who were persecuted 
for religion, and endeavoured to induce well educated friends of the 
Reformation to take up their abode m England, by the pensions 
and employments bestowed oq, them. To this source we owe the 
assistance which our church denved from Bucer, Fagius, Peter 
Martyr, and Ochin, who, among many others, partook of the bounty 
of the archbishop, and became the ornaments and instructors of 
the two universities 3 Cranmer seems also to have entertained 
the hope of bunging all the Protestant churches to a community 
of faith, by forming a council m England, to which deputies should 
he sent from the rest, and who might publish such articles of belief 
as wele received by all, and for this purpose he had some com¬ 
munication with Melancthon and Calvin; hut the troubles with 
which he was himself soon after oppiessed put an entire stop to 
the project ( a ). 

§ 325 (a d 1551) It was m all probability during this year 
that the Reformers were employed m drawing up the Forty-two 
Articies, which were published the next, and though Ridley might 
have assisted the archbishop, as well as some others, yet there is 

( a ) The project of establishing an perspieuam doctriuam, idem adhuc 
authoritative standard of faith by a opto’ Preface to his Works Epis- 
general congress of reformed divines tolas, Londm, p 147 
(Laurence’s Bamp. Lect. 219) had The project, therefore, probably 
long been a favourite idea with Me- did not begin with Cranmer, he 
lancthon We find lnm thus alluding coi responded with Melancthon on 
to it m the year 1542. ‘ Quod autem the subject m 1548, and with Calvin 
saepe optavi, ut aliquando authontate in 1551, out the difficulties were so 
seu regum, seu alioium piorum pnn- great that it was abandoned, and the 
cipum, convocati vin docti de contro- archbishop began to prepare a for- 
versus omnibus libere colloquerentur, mulary for the use of the church of 
et relinquerent postens hrmam et England 

1 Strype’s Mem II l. 378. 2 Strype’s Cranmer, II xxn 335, &e 

3 Ibid III xxin 578, xxiv xxv. <Src 
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every reason to believe that they are really the work of Cianmer, 
and this indeed he seems to have acknowledged in an examination 
in the reign of Mary . 1 They resemble so closely the Thirty-nine 
Articles of our church that it will hardly be worth while to state 
the minor differences which have been subsequently introduced, as 
the subject itself must be resumed m the history of the reign of 
Elizabeth 2 One thing, however, should be observed, that there is 
no historical evidence to confirm an idea not unfrequently enter¬ 
tained, viz, that they were drawn up for the sake of promoting 
peace and tranquillity, and as a compromise of opinion rather than 
a standard of faith We shall perceive m them a desire to avoid 
curious and unprofitable questions, as well as to leave disputed 
points to the judgment of the individual, and undoubtedly several 
of the articles are so framed that conscientious persons, holding 
different sentiments, may safely subscribe to them ; 3 but latitude 
of inteipretation, which is suited to the weak and doubtful, cannot 
be granted to those whose decided sentiments are at variance with 
the plain and grammatical sense of the formularies of our church 

§ 326 Among the next objects which engaged the attention 
of the governors of the church were certain alterations in the 
Common Prayer Book, the details of which are given m their 
proper place . 4 They consisted chiefly m the omission of super¬ 
stitious rites which had been continued m the first Lituigy The 
Ordination Service, too, was now added, and the whole, thus 
amended, differs very little from the one at present m use 

In order that the Reformation might be introduced into the 
hearts of the people, as well as the institutions of the church, six 
eminent preachers were appointed among his majesty’s chaplains 
in ordinary, two of whom weie to reside at court, while the other 
four made a progress through the country, and, as far as possible, 
supplied the want of preaching clergymen, a deficiency which was 
then strongly felt 

§ 327. The use of the mass within her own house had, during 
the whole of this period, been allowed to the princess Mary, 
through the connivance of the government and the anxious inter¬ 
ference of the emperor, but it was now determined by the council 
to withdraw this indulgence. Edward, indeed, had always shown 
a great dislike to its continuance, and had at one time assented to 
it at the request of Cranmer and Ridley, with tears m his eyes; 
but the government having now become more fixed, the influence 
of the emperor had less weight, and they proceeded against one of 
her chaplains for saying the mass, and confined him in the Tower. 
The chancellor, with certain others, was sent to try to convince 

1 Strype's Cranmer, II xxvu 2 g ee c 431 , 

3 Burnet, n. 129. * See § 745 , 
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her royal highness of her errors, and she appears to have been 
rather obstinate m her unwillingness to listen to any arguments on 
the Protestant side of the question, and in refusing to hear Eidley 
pieach. But who can wonder that a continuance of unkind treat¬ 
ment should have confirmed the prejudices and closed the ears of 
one who, m her own peison and that of her mother, had suffered 
so much from the filends of the Reformation ? Who can wonder 
that human feelings of resentment should have been mingled with 
a mistaken notion of her duty, and exercised when power was 
placed m her hands 

§ 328 The fall of the duke of Somerset and his execution 
(a.d 1552) produced no great effect on the Reformation , he had 
proved, during his power, a firm and zealous patron of those who 
promoted it, and his advice and example had co-operated to fix 
the love of pure and simple Christianity so strongly m his nephew’s 
mind, that his loss was in this particular scarcely felt. There 
can be little doubt of the injustice of his condemnation, and less 
with regard to the seventy of its execution. Iiis dying speech 
was full of Christian fortitude and resignation, and casts reflections 
on no one; but the opinions of the world long attributed his death 
to the duke of Northumberland, and when, m the beginning of 
the next reign, that nobleman was led to the scaffold, he was 
reproached as having been the author of this cruel measure. The 
virtues of the protector, however conspicuous, were not unmingled 
with faults. In his greatness he was kind and affable, in his mis¬ 
fortunes always dignified His military undertakings were gene¬ 
rally successful; and while he exhibited himself the undaunted 
advocate of the oppressed, he ever proved that he was faithful and 
upright m his transactions. His love for the Reformation had 
been constant and sincere ; but he gained far too great a portion of 
church property to be deemed disinterested m the share which he 
had m the destruction of ecclesiastical bodies, nor has the severity 
which he used towards his brother escaped the censure of histo¬ 
rians. In order to alienate the mind of his nephew, many false 
repiesentations of his criminality seem to have been made, and 
during the period after his condemnation, great pains were taken 
to keep the attention of the young king engaged in such amuse¬ 
ments as should prevent his thinking of the fate of his uncle. 

§ 329. Several bills passed during this session of parliament 
which were important to the chuich.. 1 One confirmed the altera¬ 
tions which had been made in the Common Prayer Book, and 
directed ecclesiastical persons to enforce, by severe censures, the 
attendance on the new service. A second enjoined the observance 


1 Burnet, ii 145. 
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of such holydays as were retained in the calendar, and ordained 
that the people should abstain from flesh on fast-days and the 
Fridays and Satin days m Lent, but allowance was made for a 
greater laxity with regard to particular cases, and it was soon 
found that the exception became the general rule. A third 
declared the marriage of the cleigy to be legal to all intents and 
purposes ; for though this libeity had been conceded bj^ the act 
passed m 1549, 1 yet the prejudices of the people had set so decided 
a mark on such of the clergy as took advantage of this allowance, 
that the children had been considered illegitimate • they were 
enabled by this act to inherit according to law Another bill was 
brought m against simoniacal contracts, but it never received the 
royal assent, and an attempt made to attaint Tonstal, bishop 
of Durham, was thrown out in the commons, as they would not 
hear of it unless his accusers might be heard face to face The 
duke of Northumberland found this parliament so little suited to 
his views, that he determined to dissolve it and call another 

§ 330. The plan ot refoim for ecclesiastical courts was this year 
renewed It had at first been put into the hands of thirty-two 
persons, but this number was now diminished to eight, who were 
to prepare the matter for the larger committee. The chief pait 
of what was done seems to have been the work of Cranmer it 
was translated into Latin by Dr Haddon and Sir John Cheke, but 
during this reign it was never given to the public, nor were any 
steps taken towaids establishing it as law. In the leign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was printed, but has remained to the present day m 
the same unauthorized condition the consideration of it during 
the history of that period will foi many reasons be most con¬ 
venient 3 

The church had been so profusely robbed of its temporalities, 
under the idea that its former wealth had produced the greatest 
part of its pievious corruptions, or more probably to gratify the 
cravings of a corrupt court, that its members were reduced to the 
greatest misery, and foiced to support themselves by the most 
degrading employments They not only became tailors and car¬ 
penters, but some of them kept even alehouses, and under these 
circumstances it was impossible that many persons should be 
educated for the mimstiy 3 The church of England probably 
stands alone, m later times, as exhibiting instances of ecclesiastical 
offices unprovided with any temporal suppoit. some of our livings 
have no endowments, and owe all their emoluments to periods 
subsequent to the Reformation Nor were these spoliations con¬ 
fined to the lower offices in the establishment, the bishopric of 


1 See § 311 


2 See § 435, a 
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Gloucester was entirely suppressed, and Plooper, who had been 
first consecrated bishop of that see, and subsequently held the see 
of Worcester togethei with it, was now called bishop of Worcester 
alone, and m other cases, during the vacancies of the bishoprics, 
their manors and property were frequently taken from them , so 
that to the present day nearly one-half of our bishopncs are left 
with incomes scaicely adequate to the situation m the world 
which is attached to the episcopal dignity ( a ). 

§ 331 (a d 1553 ) In the new parliament, two tenths and 
two fifteenths, with one subsidy ( a ) for two yeais, were granted to 
the king, and the clergy taxed themselves six shillings m the 
pound on their benefices The bishopric of Durham, was at the 
same time suppressed and converted into two sees, one of which 
was to have been established at Newcastle, where a cathedral 
chapter was also to have been erected,* hut none of the&e changes 
really took place, on account of the death of the king, which pre¬ 
vented also the accomplishment of another plan, by which the 
temporalities of that see were converted into a county palatine, 
and given to the duke of Northumberland. Tonstal had previously 
been deprived foi misprision of treason, and was detained in con¬ 
finement till the succession of Mary restoied him to lib'eity 

The last act of this reign connected with the Reformation wps 
one by which the use of the larger Catechism was authorized, and 
schoolmasters directed to teach it. This woilc was supposed to 
have been compiled by Ponet ( b ), bishop of Wmchestei, and is 


( a ) This evil has been lemedied 
since the hist publication of this 
work 

( a ) Tenths and fifteenths weie 
temporary aids issued out of per¬ 
sonal property, and granted to the 
king bv parliament They were 
formerly the real tenth or fifteenth 
part of all the moveables belonging 
to the subject In later times they 
became a fixed sum A lay sub¬ 
sidy was usually raised bv commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the crown, and 
was to all intents and pin poses a 
land-tax Blackstone, i 309, 312 

(b) Bale, de Scriptoribus Britan - 
mas , mentions Ponet as the author, 
see the question discussed in Todd’s 
Historical and Critical Intioduction 
to the Gioundwork of the Thuty-nme 
Articles This work corresponds in 
some degree in its general plan with 
the Church Catechism which had 
been published tour years befoie, and 
13 followed almost entirely by Noel 


in bis Catechism of 1570 With re¬ 
gard to the History of the Composi¬ 
tion of the Church Catechism , probably 
Cranmer, Ridley, or whoever was 
the author, merely introduced a few 
explanatory questions and answers 
before, and intermixed with, the 
Creed the Ten Commandments, and 
the Loid’s Prayer, which had pre¬ 
viously been published by authority, 
m English, in the King's Brunei , 
printed 1545-6. (The questions and 
answeis relating to the sacraments 
were drawn up by Dr. J ohn Overall, 
and inserted after the conference at 
Hampton Court, 1604) It might 
naturally have been supposed that 
it was taken from Luthers Cate¬ 
chism, 1529, and Cranmer’s, 1548 
(which in all probability is derived 
indirectly fiom Luther’s) , but these 
are not only much larger works, but 
make a different division of the Ten 
Commandments In the Institution, 
1547, King's Primer , 1545-6, Cate- 
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printed in the Enchiridion Theoloqicum. It was oiiginally put 
forth both m English and Latin, and the Forty-two Articles weie 
appended to it, 1 it was sanctioned by an injunction of the king’s 
dated May 20th, 1553. 

§ 332. In consequence of a sermon preached by Ridley before 
the king, in which the bishop insisted on the duty of relieving the 
poor, Edward sent for him, and desired his aid m forming such 
institutions as would be most beneficial to the poorer branches of 
society. Upon a consultation with the loid mayor three establish¬ 
ments were founded, which are still the gloiy of our metropolis. 
St. Baitholomew’s hospital was assigned for the sick, the royal 
house of Bridewell, for the correction of the profligate, and the 
Gray Friais’ church m Newgate was assigned to the education of 
orphans, under the name of Christ’s Hospital. Donations were also 
made to St Thomas’ m Southwark. 

§ 333 The commendations which are deservedly bestowed on 
these munificent grants are not, unfortunately, due to the later 
acts of this hopeful prince Lady Jane Grey was granddaughter 
to Mary, the sister of Henry VIII, who, aftei the death of her first 
husband, Louis XII. of Fiance, mamed the duke of Suffolk. This 
family had been placed in the bill of succession of Henry VIII. 
before that of Scotland, though spiung from the younger sister ; 
and the duke of Northumberland now persuaded Edward to set 
aside Mary and Elizabeth and leave the crown to Lady Jane, to 
whom her own mother had demised her right, and who had lately 
been married to Guildford Dudley, the fourth son of the duke. 
Although the love he bore his cousin might have influenced him, 
yet the fears which Edward entertained as to the bigotry of Mary 
were the chief instrument by which this step was promoted, but 
it does not appear what induced him to set aside Elizabeth. It 
was necessary to use the greatest threats and persuasions, m order 
to induce the crown lawyers to draw up any instrument for this 
purpose, as they declared that such a transaction would amount to 
nothing short of treason, but they at last complied, upon the 
promise of a pardon under the great seal, and the council set their 
hands to the deed. Some others seem to have had great scruples 
as to subscribing it ; but Judge Hales positively refused, and 
Cranmer only consented upon the earnest entreaty of the king. It 
is unfortunate that he here wanted firmness to abide by his own 
better judgment, which might have assured him that the Almighty 
is able to provide means adequate to the accomplishment of his 

chism, 1549, the Second Command- Second Commandment is omitted, 
ment is inserted m its right place, and the Tenth divided into two. See 
whereas in the Primer , 1535, m § 412 
Luther’s and in Cranmer’s, the 

1 § 481, &c 
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own ends, without our adopting- such measures as are in themselves 
unjustifiable 

§ 334 The king’s health had long been declmiug, and on the 
sixth of July he breathed forth his pious soul m ejaculations for 
the religious welfare of his poor country. The early age at which 
it pleased God to take him away contributed in itself to raise his 
character in the eyes of the world, and the various commendations 
which are bestowed upon him might appear exaggerated, were they 
not supported by such circumstantial evidence as pi events us from 
doubting their correctness. The warmest panegyric of Edward is 
derived from the pen of Caiden, who, on his leturn from Scotland, 
m 1552, was introduced to that monarch when he was under 
fifteen years of age. He wrote from Italy after the death of the 
king, and could have had no object for expressing such sentiments, 
unless he had really entertained them. He describes Edward as a 
mnacle of prudence and wisdom, and possessed of every qualifica¬ 
tion which could adorn a young prince , and relates a conversation 
which he held with him on the subject of comets, in which the 
king certainly had the advantage over the philosopher. He spoke 
English, Latin, and Trench, fluently, and was acquainted with the 
Greek, Spanish, and Italian languages He possessed much in¬ 
formation on most subjects, particularly on foreign and domestic 
policy, he kept a journal of all which passed about him, and seems 
to have been able to transact business with ambassadors, so as to 
fill them with the greatest admiration for his abilities. He was 
affable and courteous to all, nor was his kindness confined to words , 
and m the severity which he was through others compelled to 
adopt towards heretics, he exhibited the greatest reluctance to 
proceed to extremities. He has been blamed for the facility with 
which he assented to the execution of his uncle, yet m all probabi¬ 
lity he was m this actuated by the love of justice, as his mind had 
been totally alienated fiom the protector, through the malicious 
representations which were industriously poured mto his ears, and 
which insinuated that the duke of Somerset had entertained de¬ 
signs against the lives of the other members of the council The 
character, indeed, of this king was founded on the only sure basis, 
a religious education, which he had the happiness of receiving under 
the tuition of Cox and Cheke, to whose care he was intrusted from 
the age of six years. The real and sincere piety which he always 
exhibited appears in almost every action of his life, it rendered 
him obedient and docile as a child, just and exact in all his trans¬ 
actions , and as he grew up to govern others as well as himself, 
rendered him tender to the wants and consciences of his fellow- 
creatures The only exception perhaps to this, consisted in the 
zeal which he showed in trying to pievent his sister Mary from 
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attending mass 1 He deemed the celebration of this supposed sacri¬ 
fice an act of idolatry, and considered himself, therefore, bound by 
the law of God to pievent the continuance of it when uiged by 
Cranmer and Ridley to consent to its being tolerated m compliance 
with the wishes of the emperoi, he buist into tears, and declared 
his willingness to lose his ciown and dignities m endeavouring to 
obey the commandments of the Most High These good men left 
him with their eyes full of teais, and as they passed, the aich- 
bishop took Cheke by the hand, and said, ‘ Ah > master Cheke, 2 
you may be glad all the days of your life that you have such a 
scholai ’ Adding, that ‘lie had moie divinity m his little finger 
than we have m oui whole bodies ’ More divinity, both m the 
theory and practice too, and this was owing m a great measure to 
Clieke’s instructions. 

§ 335. The chuich of England had now in its doctimes arrived 
at nearly its present state, for the changes which have sub¬ 
sequently taken place have corrected some points which were 
annss, but scarcely deseive the name of alterations The real 
state, however, of its members was far from being settled The 
great mass of the common people weie still ignorant and vicious, 
and had leceived the new ordinances inasmuch as they came from 
authority, and took off restiaints under which they had previously 
labouied, but they neither undeistood nor rejoiced m the doctrines 
of the Reformation, against which their piejudices were excited 3 
The upper classes had been bribed into acquiescence in these changes 
by the robberies committed on church pioperty, in which they had 
been allowed to share, and though there doubtless existed many 
sincere friends of the truth, yet society m general can never be 
expected to take any very active concern m religion, beyond those 
interests which are politically combined with it Most of the 
clergy had complied with what had been done, fiom fear rathei 
than from any approbation of it, and were ready to turn whenever 
an opportunity should occur. The measures which had been ordi¬ 
nal lly adopted by the refoimers, however necessary they may have 
appeared—and of this, in the present day, we are not fully ade¬ 
quate to pass a judgment—were much moie calculated to procure 
compliance than to produce conviction add to which, that oppres¬ 
sion and depravity of morals seem to have been exceedingly 
prevalent. This, indeed, was the natural consequence of the forced 
transfer of property, and the depiession of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which in an age of baibarous ignorance weie indispensable to pre¬ 
serve the tone of moialitym the country. Had it pleased God 
to have continued the reign of Edward, these evils would probably 

1 Burnet, li 171. 2 Strype’s Cheke, 178 

3 Strype, E. M III i 167, 17, 194, 309 
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have gradually vanished, or had he been succeeded by a monarch 
indifferent about religion, England might quickly have relapsed 
into its former state, and a leconciliation with the church of Home 
might have brought back many of the grievances from which the 
kingdom had been freed , but the ways of the Almighty are in¬ 
scrutable, and He produced the ultimate establishment of the 
Heformation by other means than human prudence could foresee 
§ 336. It is frequently objected to the church of England, that 
all her institutions, as established in this reign, depended much 
more on the civil magistrate than on any ecclesiastical authority 
The standard of her faith, and the formularies by which her public 
services are conducted, were so far settled at this time, that though 
they have often been reviewed, they have never received any 
material alterations If, therefore, the religion, then admitted, 
were, as it is sometimes called, a parliamentary religion, this stigma 
must still be attached to our church; and it may be useful to 
inquire how far the appellation is correct, and how far the exist¬ 
ence of this fact maybe deemed injurious to us as a spiritual body. 
Many of the principles on which this question must be decided aie 
detailed m a note on a former chapter, 1 and perhaps it may be 
assumed, that matters purely temporal should be directed by the 
civil magistrate alone, that those which are purely spiritual should 
be left, as far as possible, to the management of the cleigy alone, as 
the ministers of God, and responsible to his tribunal, and that all 
mixed matters should depend on a combination of these two species 
of authority. Now, as almost all practical questions are of a mixed 
nature, and as we can hardly conceive any case purely spiritual, 
except between an individual and his Maker, we shall only have 
learnt the nature of the difficulty m question, by laying down these 
general principles. When we look at the outwaid circumstances of 
the case, there can be little doubt that before the commencement 
of the Heformation'far too much power existed m the hands of the 
cleigy, and that the priesthood had assumed an inordinate degree 
of civil jurisdiction, under the plea of spmtual government. It 
was natural, therefore, for those who endeavoured to overthrow 
this anomaly, to fall into the opposite extreme, and while they 
combated the misuse of such a power, to deny the existence of it 
altogether. It were to be wished, perhaps, that all bodies corpo¬ 
rate should correct themselves, but it must require much external 
pressure, and much internal wisdom, which shall enable the better 
members of such a society to effect a general amendment. There 
was in this case an abundance of external pressure , and though 
there was much of internal wisdom, yet that wisdom had rather 
been opened to a few by the perusal of the Scriptures, and the 
i See § 201, c. 
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examination of the question; than diffused through, the mass ; by 
the gradual extension of knowledge. 

§ 337. On one side, therefore, was the truth, supported by the 
strength which it must always possess, and favoured by those who 
were placed m the highest stations, both m state and church, and 
supported by a paity formidable from their number, and respect¬ 
able from their attainments. On the other, were the ignoiance of 
the people and then prejudices, but this was aided by the 
interested views of the clergy, who were scattered through every 
village, and possessed a force which was by no means balanced by 
the selfishness of a few courtiers, who had profited by the spolia¬ 
tion of the chuich. The courtier caied little foi the establishment 
of one religion or another, pio\ided he could secure his wealth , 
but the village pastor and his partisans were led to esteem the 
cause which they advocated as the cause of God, and formed a 
tremendous phalanx, which might be dnected to the most danger¬ 
ous undeitakings Whoever, theiefore, attempted to guide the 
cause of the Reformation, during the reign of Edward VI., must 
either have waited for the slow development of Christian educa¬ 
tion, and the falling off by death of those who opposed his plans, 
or he must have exerted an external force, which might overthrow 
the immediate power of his opponents, and the question of 
employing the one or the other of these means could hardly have 
admitted of debate, when the health of the king and the opinions 
of his successor were taken into the account, nor can we fail to 
examine with inteiest the opinions of Cranmer himself, as far as 
they bear on this point. "What is here stated is derived from the 
answers which he gave to such questions as weie proposed to 
ceitam divines m 1540, 1 and m which the offices and authority of 
the priesthood are examined • from hence it would appear that his 
own sentiments were neaily Erastian he seems to esteem the whole 
of the clerical office as dependent entirely on the civil magistrate; 3 
that there was originally no difference between a bishop and a 
priest; 3 that the prince or the people might make a priest for 
themselves, 4 for whom no consecration was necessary, 5 and that 
the power of excommunication depends entirely on the civil autho¬ 
rity committed to a bishop. 6 It may be remarked that these 
opinions are not discoverable in the formation of our church 
services, which are almost entirely taken from those of the Roman 
ritual, yet a trace of them remains m those articles which refer to 
the church, and among which Art XIX. XXI and XXIII. might 
be subscribed by any one who held opinions purely Erastian. 

§ 338. With these views, therefore, and placed under these 

1 Barnet, I. in. Rec. No. 21 2 Qu 9. 3 Qu 10. 
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circumstances, we can hardly he surprised if m his proceedings he 
leaned towards the civil authority, which was in great measuie 
under his own direction. His plan of proceeding generally was to 
entrust the task of reforming any particular blanch of church 
matters to a committee of divines appointed by the crown, some¬ 
times on the ground of the ecclesiastical supremacy, and sometimes 
under an act of parliament, and then to sanction the result by a 
fresh bill, or by publishing it under the royal authority This 
method of pioceedmg may be esteemed very unconstitutional with 
regard to the convocation, but if the supieme autkonty be lodged 
m the civil magistrate, m him too must be vested the power of 
finally approving or rejecting all regulations with regard to the 
service of the church. The Prayer Book was flamed by clergy¬ 
men, and the act of uniformity enjoined that in those churches 
wheie the ministry was supported by the cliurch property this 
service should be used, and the only real haidship seems to con¬ 
sist in this, and those individuals "who disapproved of it were not 
allowed any Christian liberty of absenting themselves from the 
churches, and of seeking elsewhere a service better suited to their 
own opinions To say that the country would have become 
Makomedan , 1 if the court had enjoined it, is to assert what can 
neither be proved nor disproved The alterations were imposed by 
tbe civil authority, and many persons received them with great 
unwillingness, but this might have been equally the case had 
they been imposed by some ecclesiastical power alone, and if the 
support of the crown had been required merely to enforce the 
mandates of the spiritual tnbunal. The exertion, therefore, of a 
temporal power cannot vitiate the enactment itself, and the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of it must depend on its intimsic merits* It 
must be acknowledged that great severity and injustice were used 
towards some churchmen, particularly towards Gardiner and 
Bonner, hut this cannot invalidate the orthodoxy of those changes 
m doctrine or discipline to which they as individuals objected It 
is as absurd fora Bom an Catholic to reject the tenets of the church 
of England because they were imposed by act of parliament, as it 
would be for a Protestant to discard tbe truths of Christianity 
because they have been derived to us, accompanied with errors, 
through the church of Borne Every change introduced into the 
church of England must receive its final sanction in precisely the 
same way: nor does there appear to be any solid reason why the 
laity, who possess a strong interest m everything connected with 
the service of the church, should not exercise an influence in its 
bemg adopted or rejected. 
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§ 339. These observations, however, will hardly apply to the 
commissions which were granted to the bishops. If the existence 
of a Christian priesthood be derived from God, surely the civil 
magistrate cannot have any other power over it than that of pre¬ 
venting spiritual authority from being applied to temporal pur¬ 
poses. It may limit the use of it with regard to public 
ministrations, but if the authority of Cranmer weie entirely human, 
if when he was oidarned to the ministry the act depended solely 
on the commission from the king, it seems unnecessary to reason 
about different forms of church government, or to contend for the 
sacred character of the ministers of the Gospel, there is really no 
such thing as a priesthood. Many parts of the episcopal authority 
are essentially derived from the ciown, but there is something 
beyond this which is derived from God, and this measure can by 
no means be approved of, if any of the principles on which we 
have been reasoning be admitted. Granting, however, that the 
commissions were* totally false m the principle on which they 
depended, this fact cannot invalidate the acts of those who held a 
real episcopal character under a false idea , and it is evident that 
the chief part of the bishops of that period, however they might 
be forced to act under these commissions, entertained opinions on 
the ecclesiastical functions corresponding with those which have 
been here laid down. Nor, on the other hand, supposing that the 
correctness of all which was done were clearly established, does it 
follow that the so doing it was either politic or judicious, and 
Cranmer may not only have used severity towards those who 
opposed him, but have adopted steps which cannot be justified— 
may have virtually forced the consciences of the weak m hastily 
imposing on them those changes which would have been adopted 
quietly, or gradually modified, had he allowed the progress of 
opinion to follow its natural course, 

§ 340 In order to judge of the foundation on which this charge 
is raised, we may inquire what would have been the result of such 
a proceeding ? Were there no hasty spirits who would have borne 
down not only the errors of Romish superstitions, but the 
decencies, too, of public worship which we have derived from 
Rome ? Was there no necessity of issuing proclamation after 
proclamation against those who were eager to innovate and to 
destroy every vestige of whatever had been once misused ? Com¬ 
pare what took place m Scotland with the events m England. Do 
we owe no gratitude to those who, when the tide of Reformation 
seemed likely to overbear the limits of moderation, endeavoured to 
guide and direct its course by the force of legal enactments P The 
active friends of Reformation restiamed their own zeal when the 
work was carried on by those m authority; but could Cranmer or 
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any one else liave successfully opposed tins torrent p and can we 
imagine that he himself would have been able to introduce these 
more quiet alterations, had he failed to exert his temporal influ¬ 
ence ? The friends of the church of Scotland may rejoice that no 
moderate reformei stepped forward from among their bishops to 
modify the violence of those who overthrew the whole of what 
had been long established, but the admirer of our episcopal 
church must, undei God, thank Cianmer that his parliamentary 
interference saved our apostolic establishment from the rude hands 
of ignorant reformers, who m their zeal for re-establishing the 
religion of the Bible, cast off the innocence of the dove and the 
prudence of the serpent. Nothing but these rapid proceedings, 
founded on the temporal power which he possessed, and which he 
exerted m reforming whan was amiss, could have prevented others 
from withstanding all attempts at amendment, till the force of the 
multitude had, as m Scotland, thrown down what the episco¬ 
palian will consider as almost the chuich itself So far, then, 
flora blaming the archbishop for his manner of reforming by 
legislative enactments, we must consider that the existence of oar 
establishment m its present apostolical form is owing to this very 
circumstance 

§ 341. In examining how much the Reformation m England 
was affected by the opinions entertained by the divines of the 
Lutheran or Calvmistic schools, it should be remembered that the 
fame and notoriety of the refoimer of Geneva was little spread at 
the period when the authoritative documents of the church of 
England were published, and that these productions were directed 
against the errors of the Roman church, rather than intended to 
maik the differences which might exist among Protestants At a 
latei period the sentiments of Calvin undoubtedly affected m a 
great degree the opinions of individual divines of our church, hut 
the formularies which distinguish us as a Christian community had 
no reference to the theology of Geneva, and are derived in a great 
degree fiom the Lutherans ( a ) 

We ha\e before seen that Henry VHI was particularly anxious 
that Melancthon should visit England, and the same proposal was 
made to that reformer fiom Cianmer m the reign of Edward VI ; 
hut this object was never accomplished. He appears to have been 
consulted m 1535 concerning the Articles which were published 
during the next year, and the definition of justification there given 

( a ) This question, as far as relates deed, the controversy on the pre- 
to those articles of oui church which destmanan question only began in. 
are sometimes deemed Calvmistic, is Oct 1551, Calvin’s fiist tract was 
most ably handled by Archbishop published m 1552, and the dispute 
Laurence, in his Hampton Lectures, was continued for many yearn.— 
who proves clearly that they are Lauience’s Bamp, Lect, 237. 
drawn from Lutheran sources. In- 
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as probably derived from the loci communes of this author * in the 
whole of these aaticles the ideas and language of the Lutheran 
divines have been closely followed Many of the Fort)-two 
Articles owe their ongm to the same source, 1 and even those 
which cannot he traced with certainty exhibit a correspondence 
with the general opinion of the German divines An exception, 
however, must be made with regard to one article, m which 
Cianmer differed totally from them, and which is strongly maiked 
by the clause against consubstantiation, or ubiquitariamsm, which 
existed in the Article on the Loid’s Supper in the Forty-two 
Articles, hut which was omitted m the reign of Elizabeth ( b ) , it 
may, however, he worth remarking that Cranmer was called a 
Zumglian, and not a Calvinist, by Fox, as entertaining this 
opinion. Some of the points in which the Common Prayer Book 
differs from the services of the Roman church are derived from 
the reformed seivice of Herman, aichbishop of Cologne, 2 and 
others owe their origin to the Liturgy of Strashurg, which was 
framed by Calvin, 3 but had been modified before it was published 
m England. 

§ 342 If this examination of the question should surprise those 
who generally esteem the authoritative documents of the church 
of England original compositions, if it shall seem to detract from 
the value which is generally attached to the labours of Archbishop 
Cranmer and his colleagues, let it be remembeied that the sacred 
subject on which these works weie drawn up is the only one m 
which originality is the worst of faults If the heathen philoso¬ 
pher wisely grounds the truth of his conclusions on the fact that 
they do not matenally differ from the opinions of previous investi¬ 
gator, surely the Christian, who is employed m framing articles 
of faith, may leasonably declare that he has only quitted the 
tenets of his predecessors where he found them inconsistent with 
the revealed word of God. 

At the commencement of the Reformation m England our 
reformers naturally cast their eyes on two standards of faith, on 
that of the church of Rome and that of the Lutheran churches, 
which had already discarded the enors of the papal court The 
rule, then, which sound reason would seem to dictate is, that in 

( b ) ‘For as much as the truth of Christ was taken up into heaven, 
man’s natuie requireth, that the body and there shall continue unto the 
of one and the self-same man cannoh end of the world, a faithful man 
be at one time m divers places, but ought not either to believe, or openlv 
must needs be m some one ceitain to confess the real and bodily pre¬ 
place, therefore the body of Chust sence (as they term it) of Chnst’s 
cannot be present, at one time, in flesh and blood, m the sacrament of 
many and divers places And be- the Loid’s Supper 5 —Art 29 of the 
cause (as holy Scripture doth teach) XLII , and 28 of the XXXIX 

1 See § 481, &e. 2 gee § 744 ^ a 3 g ee ^ 745 ^ b 
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those points wherein the church of England found it necessaiy to 
differ from that of Rome, it should refei to the opinions of the 
newly-established churches, and follow them as far as they were 
consistent with Scripture, and where that which was taught by 
the Lutheians appeared to be questionable, the church of England 
should either boirow the expiession of its opinions from some 
othei reformed chuich, or construct its own articles dnectlyfrom 
the word of God. And this appears to be the plan on which these 
documents m our own chuich weie framed In our Aitides are 
contained the great truths of Christianity, which we hold in 
common with the chuich of Rome, there are many more which 
are denved from the Lutheran church , there are some m which 
we differ fiom both In our public services the greatei part of 
the Common Prayer Book is taken from the Roman ritual, and 
some portions are borrowed fiom the Lutheian churches, or rather 
drawn up m imitation of them. 

It may indeed be asked why our reformers did not at once 
leave the works of others which had been so geneially mixed up 
with errois, why they did not seek at once the standard of then 
faith, and the formularies which were to guide them m their 
prayers from the unerring mle of the word of God? But such a 
question wnll be asked by those only who are little aware of the 
difficulties which attend such an undertaking Standards of faith 
are only necessary on account ol the heresies into which mankind 
have run, and must be drawn with reference to such lieiesies To 
modify, therefoie, the previous labours of those who have gone 
before us m detecting and restiaimng error, is not only an easier 
and safer plan, but it is one which is much more consistent with 
Christian modesty. The woid of God m this case does not imme¬ 
diately furnish the adequate means of preventing errors , for both 
parties often assume the word of God to he with them, and the 
only question is as to the interpretation which, we ought to assign 
to it. The form m which we address the throne of grace is of less 
impoitance, the real question is, as to that for which we ask 
When, therefore, the countiy has been used to one foim, it would 
be injudicious to change it further than the errors contained in 
such a composition absolutely demand, and m those points where 
alteration was necessary, true wisdom would lead us to imitate 
what has already been adopted by our Christian biethren, and of 
which they have testified their approval by continuing its use 
With this view of the subject, there is every reason for ap¬ 
plauding the conduct of Archbishop Cranmer, and admiring our 
own standards, because they so nearly resemble the works of the 
same sort which preceded them, and to rejoice that the documents 
of our church are not new, hut amended tianscripts of those which 
our forerunners have established 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE REIGN OF MARY I FROM JULY 6, 1553, TO 
NOVEMBER 17, 1558 

351 Lady Jane Giev 352 Mary seated on the throne , lier pi onuses 
353 Gardiner’s plans 354 Mary prepares to restoie popeiy 355 
Paihament 356 Cardinal Pole, legate, delayed on Ins journey towards 
England 357 Convocation 358 Disputation held m it, 359. 
W>at’s rebellion, executions 360. Ejection of the marned clergy 
361 Disputations at Oxford 362 Confession of faith of the Reformers 
published 363 Marriage of the queen 364 Reconciliation with 
Rome 365 Preparations for persecution 366 Persecutions. 367. 
Disputes among the Reformers in England and abroad 368 Death of 
Gardiner 369 Steps m favoui of the chuich 370 Death and Cha- 
ractei of Ciaumer 371 Many otheis suffer 372. Pole, archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, documents destioyed 373 Visitation of the universities 

374 Paul IV enraged with Pole , disasters of the nation , persecutions. 

375 Deaths and chaiacters of Maiy and Pole 

§ 351 The sentiments which Mary was known to entertain with 
regard to religion induced some persons to question for a shoit 
time her title to the succession, of the justice of which there could 
"be no leal doubt. These same tears had formerly induced many of 
the council to assent to the measure adopted m the will of Edward, 
and now co-operated in making them try to promote this illegal 
settlement, and to advance the ambitious plans of him who had 
devised it The absurd power granted by parliament to Henry 
VIII. of naming bis successors m his will, bad rendered the order 
uf inheritance less clearly defined m the minds of those about the 
court, and many of them imagined that the bequest of Edwaid 
was equally binding m law with that of his father. 

Of Lady Jane Grey, 1 to whom the crown was now offered by 
her father and father-in-law, the dukes of Suffolk and Northum¬ 
berland, the bnghtest expectations were entertained, and her only 
fault seems to have been, that she allowed her own bettei judg¬ 
ment to be influenced by the solicitations of her friends She had 
received a classical education under the caie of Di. Aylmer, after¬ 
wards bishop of London, and taken such advantage o± his instruc¬ 
tions, and the philosophy of our holy faith, that she was prepared 
for either the crown or the scaffold. 

§ 352. The good sense and loyalty of the nation quickly ren¬ 
dered her case desperate, while the unpopularity of the duke of 

1 Burnet, u 174. 
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Northumberland contributed greatly to strengthen the paitv of 
Mary, the friends, therefore, of the queen became daily more 
powerful, were joined by the council, and she was proclaimed 
throughout London on the 19th of July Within a few days, the 
chief of her enemies were sent to the Tower, and she remained in 
quiet possession of the throne. The only point m which she seems 
at this period of her reign to have acted culpably was in an 
assurance given by her that she would force no one’s religion 

This promise was made to the Suffolk men, who, being friendly 
to the reformed doctnnes, joined her standard from a sense of duty ,* 
whereas her known love to the papacy renders it probable that 
fiom the first she was deteimined to pursue steps which could not 
be cained on without breaking the pledge given to those who 
supported her The promise was repeated publicly on the 12th of 
August before the council, 1 and on the 18th by a proclamation 
but m both these cases a tacit reservation seems to be made m the 
piospect of some alteration m the law of the land From her 
geneial conduct, we can hardly conceive her to have been insin¬ 
cere when she made it, but she must have been very weak and 
ignorant to suppose that the wishes of her heart could be accom¬ 
plished without falsifying such a declaration. 

§ 353, The government was now under the direction of 
Gardmer, who was in many lespects a politic man, and understood 
the temper of the country 3 His plan was to have restored 
everything connected with religion to the state in which it had 
been left by Henry VIIX, and thus by degrees to have brought 
back the kingdom to a reconciliation with the couit of Home. 
This scheme favoured his own pnvate views, as well as the public 
objects towards which it was directed, and had it been tempe¬ 
rately puisued might have led to the re-establishment of the 
papacy m England, by slower, yet surer steps, than those which 
were adopted , while it would have freed the chancellor from 
some alarm which he could not but feel, at the prospect of the 
speedy arrival of Caidmal Pole, who never trusted him, and who 
was from many circumstances likely to gam an influence over 
the queen inconsistent with the interests of Gardiner. These 
prospects, however, of moderation, and the hopes which her de¬ 
clarations had infused into the reformers, were soon dissipated, 
for the early acts of the reign were strongly marked with precipi¬ 
tancy as well as severity ( a ) Bonner 3 proceeded to take possession 

( a ) Mass was said in London at biating the communion before the 
St. Nicholas 5 , August 21 (Strype, service had been, changed (p 104). 
Eccl Mem v 34). Mountain was Mass was celebrated at the opening 
persecuted by Gardmer for cele- of Parliament (57). 

1 Stiype, JEccl Mem 38 Fox, m 14 2 Burnet, n 180 

3 Stiype’s Eccl. Mem. v. 27. 
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of his see (August 5th) without any legal revocation of the sen¬ 
tence by which he had been deprived ; and the intemperance of 
Bourn, his chaplain, who preached soon after at St. Paul’s Cross, 
pioduced such a tumult, that the life of the preacher was endan- 
geied, and only preserved by the interference of some of the Pro¬ 
testant divines 

§ 354 In consequence of this, all sermons were prohibited till 
licences had been given under the great seal to such persons only 
as were likely to spread the doctrines of the church of Rome ; and 
a commission was issued for the purpose of setting aside the depri¬ 
vations of those bishops who had been ejected, so that every 
measure seemed rapidly tending to the le-establishment of the 
ancient order of things. It became apparent, too, that the cliuich 
was the object which piedommated m the mind of the queen, who, 
in promoting the interests of Rome, forgot those ties by which 
human beings are most closely connected. She used cruelty 
towards one of the Suffolk men, who mtemperately reminded her 
of her promise with regard to religion, and imprisoned Judge 
Hales, who had strongly advocated her cause against the preten¬ 
sions of Lady Jane Grey, because he urged the magistrates mlvent 
to put m foice the laws of Edward which weie still unrepealed 
These were but sad prospects for the fuends of the Reformation, 
and they began to piepare themselves for the stmggle The 
foreigners who had been established m this country were now dis¬ 
missed , and many of the English clergy gradually fled beyond 
sea, to preserve their lives for better times, and to enjoy that 
liberty of conscience in a distant land which they could no longer 
hope for at home. But the more exalted members of the church, 
whose situations held them up as examples to theii flocks, not¬ 
withstanding that they were advised to fly, remained at then posts, 
ready to serve God by suffenng m his cause, as well as to worship 
him in safety, and in the sunshine which the favour of the couit 
shed around their pious exertions. Hooper and Ooverdale repaired 
before the council when summoned, and Cianmer, since it was 
maliciously reported that he was ready to concede eveiytlnng, 
drew up a protest ( a ) against the mass, which was unfortunately 
circulated before it was finished for publication, and when he 
could not deny that he was the author of it, he was by the council 
committed to the Tower, on the charge of high treason 

§ 355. In the parliament which was assembled October 5, the 
marriage of Hemy and Catharine was confirmed, an object which 
the queen had much at heart, and which Gardiner had promised to 
procure, but he of all men was the least fit to be the agent m such 
a transaction, who had been most active m procuring the divorce, 
( a ) This letter is printed at length in Strype’s Cranmer , 437. 
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and liad been joined m the commission by which the marriage had 
been declared void. The acts of the last reign relating to religion 
were at once annulled; and severe penalties imposed on those who 
interfered with the peiformance of any sacred function. In the 
act of attainder against the Lady Jane Grey and her husband, 
Cranmer was comprehended, and though his see was now legally 
void, yet he was still regarded as archbishop by those who wished 
to uphold the ecclesiastical exemptions, and to proceed against 
him on other grounds 

§ 356. In consequence of some private communications be¬ 
tween Mary and the couit of Rome, Cardinal Pole was appointed 
legate, with full powers foi the reconciliation of the kingdom, and 
immediately commenced his journey towards England, but he was 
stopped on the way, thiough the interference of Gardiner, who 
represented to the emperor the dangei of so precipitate a step, 
which might probably prevent the marriage between Philip and 
Mary (an object to which the attention of Ohailes was now 
directed), and cieate a feimentation m the country, very preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of the queen. A suspicion is suggested by 
Burnet, that she heiself was influenced by more tender motives, m 
requesting that the legantme commission might be entrusted to 
the cardinal, hoping that he might obtain a dispensation to niairy 
her, as he was only a deacon, but the tale rests on very slight 
foundation, and had Gardiner been aware of such a wish on the 
part of Mary, he would probably have fosteied an anangement 
which must have left the prospect of the see of Canterbury open 
to his own ambitious views The queen sent a messenger to the 
legate while he remained m Germany, to state the progress'which 
she had made m the cause of the church of Home, and desired him 
not to proceed to England till further notice The wisdom of this 
delay was very appaient, for the nation was generally adverse to 
the twp measures m which the court was now engaged The 
parliament had conceded eveiv point with regard to religion, as far 
as it was unconnected with politics, hut they were anxious that the 
crown of England should not be deprived of the spiritual supre¬ 
macy which it had acquired, and abominated the idea of becoming 
an appendage to the Spanish monarchy So strong indeed was the 
general feeling against the match with Spam, that a deputation of 
the speaker and twenty membeis of the House of Commons waited 
on the queen to deprecate any thoughts of a marriage with a 
foieigner but instead of producing the desired effect, the parliament 
itself was dissolved, and the enormous sum of twelve hundred 
thousand crowns was said to have been entrusted to Gardiner by 
Philip, m hopes that the eneipies of the marriage might be bought 
off from their opposition. 
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§ 357 In order to give freedom of discussion to the convoca¬ 
tion which was now called/ an act of parliament was previously 
passed, repealing the statutes of Henry VIII which rendered all 
persons who joined in framing canons without the royal permission 
liable to a praemunire, a penalty which must have subjected the 
ecclesiastical authority to the civil power, and not only have 
offended the 'prejudices of a Roman Catholic, but have tended, 
too, to limit the piivileges of the church. Weston, dean of West¬ 
minster, was appointed prolocutor, a man much looked up to on 
account of the firmness which he had exhibited in the former 
reign. Its first act was directed against the Common Prayer, 
which it denominated an abominable book, and declared to be 
heretical, on account of the denial of transubstantiation which it 
contained. The same stigma was also affixed to the Catechism ( a ), 
said to be set forth by order of convocation These steps pro¬ 
duced a warm discussion m the lower house , but of the proceed¬ 
ings of the bishops no record remains Care had been taken that 
among the proctors elected by the clergy such men alone should be 
found as favoured the prevailing cause, but of those who sat m 
right of the situations which they held in the church, 2 six were 
found bold enough to controvert the sentiments of the mlmg 
party, and to enter into a disputation against the power and 
numbers with which they found themselves surrounded. At this 
disputation many of the council were piesent, from whom, duiing 
the heat of the discussion, when the arguments of the Protestants 
were borne down by the clamour of the majority, they received 
more liberty of expressing their sentiments than their ecclesias¬ 
tical opponents would have allowed, but from the commencement, 
font lasted three days, it was apparent that this bold minonty 
could entertain little hope of obtaining a fair hearing, Weston 
indeed declared that they were assembled, not to call m question 
the undoubted truth of transubstantiation, but to answer the 
objections of those who lefused to subscribe to this undeniable 
proposition. And so manifest were the difficulties against which 
the friends of the Reformation had to contend, that when they 
were refused the assistance of Rogers and Ridley, most of the six 
declined entering on the question, and weie only drawn into the 
debate by degrees, m supporting Cheyney, who would not avoid 
the contest under every disadvantage. 

§ 358. Discussions of this public nature have hut little effect, 
except perhaps the evil one of warming the passions by connecting 
human vanity with sacied truth, hut we cannot fail to admire the 
bold zeal of men who ventured to stem the torrent of virulence 
(») See § 331. 

1 Strype’s Eccl Mem. v. 59 2 Fox’s Acts and Morit ni 1G< 
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and peisecution, merely to convince tlie "bystanders of the goodness 
of their cause , and in this point of view their exertions probably 
even now produced some good effect, for at the close, when the 
house was asked whether sufficient answers had not been given to 
the objections of the reformers, and the clergy were ready m the 
affirmative, the multitude who stood around instantly vociferated, 
No 1 no 1 The reformers had found themselves treated with so 
little fairness, that they refused to become the respondents, and 
the whole argument was summed up by a remark of Weston’s, 
which biiefiy stated the merits of the controversy. ‘You have the 
word, 5 said he, ‘but we have the sword. 5 An observation calcu¬ 
lated to show the erroneous principles assumed by the church of 
Dome, as well as to display the ciuelty of the individual Men 
vested with unlimited power aie generally the same m all commu¬ 
nions , and the friends of the papacy cannot hope to be more for¬ 
tunate in this respect than other Christian bodies, and wherever 
the infallibility of the church is asserted, then farewell to truth 
and to every hope of obtaining it, since it becomes the duty of 
those vested with authoiity, not to enter into any discussions, by 
which reformation may be promoted, or truth elicited, but to cuib 
with the severe mandates of autociacy the idea of calling in 
question any of its tenets,* and these words of the prolocutor, 
harsh as they may appear to a Protestant ear, become the language 
of sincerity, when proceeding fiom the mouth of a consistent 
Homan Catholic, who allows not the possibility of salvation beyond 
the limits of his own church 

§ 359 (a.d 1554) The Spanish connexion was so much dis¬ 
liked by the nation m general, that though the court of Madrid 
granted terms absurdly beneficial to the English crown, it was 
followed by a rebellion. The ramifications of this plot weie 
numerous, but the discovery of one branch, which m the west of 
England was conducted by Sir Peter Carew, proved destructive to 
the rest. He himself fled, but the unwise duke of Suffolk just 
did so much as to incur the crime of treason, without benefiting* 
the cause which he espoused, and the only one of the leaders who 
made any movement m the affair was Sir Thomas Wyat m Kent, 
whose rebellious forces, after some tiifimg successes, were dispersed, 
and he himself taken prisoner at Temple Bar. The practical effect 
of this injudicious and unwarrantable proceeding was to strengthen 
the hands of the queen, and to give her an opportunity of using 
seventy on the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey and her husband. 
Mary behaved with great courage and propriety throughout the 
whole period of danger, and never removed from Whitehall, nor 
can we venture to blame her for the execution of these young per¬ 
sons, who had been guilty of treason, notwithstanding the palliations 
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wliicli may be urged in their favour And though we cannot 
help pitting the early fate of one so young and lovely, yet the 
Christian spirit with which she died is much more calculated to 
raise our admiration, and to excite us to the imitation of such 
studies and pursuits as enabled a woman about seventeen years of 
age to meet death with tranquillity and resignation. We may re¬ 
member, too, that she suffered for a crime into which the ambition 
of her relations had hurried her against her wishes and her con¬ 
science The duke of Suffolk, Wyat, and fifty-four others were 
executed, and a large number ( a ) of the common people were forced 
to beg their lives with halters about their necks Elizabeth was 
confined, and the proceedings were generally severe, particularly m 
fining the jury which had acquitted Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 

§ 360 Strengthened by the discomfiture of this rebellion, Mary 
commenced the work of anti-reformation. The first act was to 
publish articles of directions for the bishops m their proceedings 
against the friends of the opposite party, and the chief object of 
attack was the marriage of the clergy, of which the parliamentary 
sanction had been annulled m the general repeal of King Edward’s 
laws. But even those who quitted their wives were ejected from 
their preferments, and the whole was earned on under a commis¬ 
sion from the queen as supreme head of the church, a title which 
she did not care to assume, except to expel the refonned cleigy 
from their benefices The bishopucs of York, Sh David, Chester, 
and Bristol, were declared void on account of the marriage of those 
who held them, and Lincoln, Hereford, and Gloucester, on the 
plea that they were held by royal patent, upon the good behaviour 
of the possessors, a condition which it was alleged these bishops 
had manifestly not fulfilled. 

Accidental circumstances produced many other vacancies, so 
that, with the restoration of deprived bishops, there was at this 
period an alteration of sixteen out of the bench The number of 
priests who were now ejected, though variously stated and perhaps 
exaggerated, was m all probability consideiable. The whole pro¬ 
ceeding must be regarded as aibitrary, and more tyrannical and 
illegal than what had been done with regaid to Bonner and Gar¬ 
diner, for these married priests had foimed the connexion under 
the authority of the law of the land, and without violating any 
promise to the contrary made at ordination, since it appears that 
the oath used m England, in that service, was conceived in such 
terms as did not interfere with the chastity of the marriage bed y 

( a ) This number is variously queen on the 11th, the da 3 r before 
stated. Burnet makes it 600, Ho- Lady Jane’s execution, and to have 
lmshed, 400, Stow, 240 Gardiner urged her not to show mercy 
is said to have preached before the (Strype’s Eccl. Mem. v. 140, 145). 
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yet when the new act abrogated the previous concession, the alter¬ 
native of compliance was not offered, but they were at once de¬ 
prived of their preferments many indeed were subsequently 
admitted to other benefices, but this, though it diminished the 
hardship, did not obviate the evils inseparable from considerable 
changes , 1 and the rapidity with which this was effected unsettled 
the minds of the people m geneial as to the distinctions of right 
and wrong; an observation which applies to the whole of the pre¬ 
sent alterations in religion 

§ 361. Every one had duiing the late reign sworn to the 
supremacy of the king. When, therefore, they now found them¬ 
selves obliged to renounce this oath, and were absolved from it, 
they learnt to despise the sanctity of promises, and the clergy, 
who should have been the firmest in the observance of so sacred a 
bond, were the first to take advantage of any means hy which they 
might escape from it, and m order to conceal the baseness of their 
conduct, introduced abundance of hypocrisy, frequently adapting 
their professions to the sentiments of the individuals whose appro¬ 
bation they sought But the council confined not itself to these 
less conspicuous victims, and steps were taken to prepare the way 
for more important proceedings A public disputation was held at 
Oxford, on Apul 16, m which, on thiee successive days, Cramner, 
Ridley, and Latimer were exposed to the arguments and insults of 
certain opponents, who were armed with full authontv from con¬ 
vocation, and backed by the applauding clamours of the ignorant 
and prejudiced cleigy( a ), and m their conduct on this occasion 
these martyrs perhaps showed as much patient endurance, as m 
the torments to which they were subsequently exposed; for it may 
fairly be questioned whether the oveibeanng dogmatism of such a 
tribunal were not more difficult to be encountered with Chiistian 
meekness, than any bodily pains which could be inflicted, and 
which were to be borne as inevitable sufferings in a righteous 
cause. 

§ 362. To enter into the details of such a transaction would 
exceed the limits of this work, and the force of the whole would 
be lost by such abridgment as would be necessary. They may be 
found at length m Fox, from whence they are copied into Words¬ 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography , suffice it to say, that the triumph 
of the Roman Catholic party was, as might have been anticipated, 

(a) The previous steps taken by these eminent martyrs by members 
Gardiner, at Magdalene College of the univeisity All the friends of 
(Fuller, vm p 7), may enable us to the Reformation had probably been 
account in some measure for the driven away (Strype’s Eccl Mem, 
little favoui which was extended to v. 31). 

1 Strype’s Cranmer , III ix. 476. 
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complete, and that the three prisoners, when condemned by their 
earthly judges, appealed to the righteous decision of the tribunal of 
heaven; upon which Weston declared that if they went to heaven, 
he was persuaded that he should never come there The treatment 
which had been experienced by the bishops at Oxfoid induced the 
prisoners in London to decline any public disputations In this 
they were probably wiong, for however little fairness ( a ) they 
could expect, still the example and effect of beaiing patiently, for 
the cause of truth, insults as well as death, must always prove the 
sincerity of that faith on which their reliance was placed In 
order that their leal belief might be known, the xefoimers who 
were m prison published a confession of faith consisting of eight 
aitides, 1 in which they declared that they received the Scnptuies 
as the word of God, that they admitted the Catholic creeds of the 
first four centimes, believed m justification by faith, and rejected 
the use of the Latin tongue m the church service, the invocation 
of saints, purgatory, the mutilation of the Lord’s Supper, tiansub- 
stantiation, and the adoration of the elements, and asserted the 
lawfulness of marriage to every order of men on these points 
they offered to dispute, if called on by proper authority 

§ 363 The marriage of the queen, though it produced a short 
calm for those who had offended against the civil power, does not 
appear to have obtained the same favour for any who were per¬ 
secuted for religion , and Philip, though he probably saved the life 
of Elizabeth from the suspicious seventy of her sister, and obtained 
the pardon of several who weie condemned, procured for himself 
little kindness from the English, who weie justly offended at the 
proceedings of the court, the changes vhich were daily making 
in rehgion, and the political and personal connexion into which the 
queen had herself entered These feelings were not at all dimi¬ 
nished by the vindictive spirit with which Mary punished those 
who had spread malicious leports concerning herself, noi did the 
violent conduct of Eonner, during his visitation, tend to diminish 
the general indignation and disgust of the nation The Protes¬ 
tants vented their ill-humour m deriding and ridiculing the su¬ 
perstitions of the Romish church, the Roman Catholics exerted 
themselves in establishing the most objectionable paits of their 
rites, regardless of the feelings of men who were already exasper¬ 
ated, and every step served but to add virulence to the persecutions 
which soon began to he exercised. 

( a ) Ore of the strongest evidences the reformers of all books, or the 
against the sincerity of the oppo- means ot preparing themselves by 
nents to the Protestant disputants is, -writing or study (Protestatio Ridlen 
that they deprived the champions of 53, 55, Ench ThtoL). ’ 

1 Strype’s Ecd Mem.\ i 224, Ho. 17. 
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§ 364 The autumn was chiefly occupied by the steps towards 
a reconciliation with the church of Rome One of the hist acts of 
the parliament which was assembled in November was to repeal 
the attamder of Cardinal Pole, who m the meantime had been 
allowed to proceed to England; and within a few days after his 
arrival the nation was absolved upon the lequest of the two houses, 
and once more received into the bosom of the papal church ; the 
acts which had of late years passed against the authority and 
jurisdiction of the papacy were repealed , and everything but the 
church lands restored to their former condition The convocation 
had made a petition that this point might not be piessed, con¬ 
vinced that the spoilers would never surrender their prey, and, to 
use their own words, prefernng the salvation of souls to their own 
private interest But the answer of the cardinal excited the most 
lively fears among the £ detainers’ of ecclesiastical lands by in¬ 
veighing strongly against such sacrilege ( a ), while from necessity 
he sanctioned the adoption of the law. As an intermediate step, 
the Statute of Mortmain was repealed for twenty years, so that 
the church was enabled to receive the donations which the fears or 
piety of the nation might be induced to bestow upon it But the 
bull published by Paul IV. m the next year, which virtually 
annulled all these acts of the legate, pioved how little faith can 
be placed m the pi onuses of a power which arrogates to itself the 
right of absolving the sacied tie which is established by an oath 
This parliament had m all piobability been greatly bribed, so that 
little opposition was made to the wishes of the queen and clergy, 
and Gardiner, whatever may be our opinion of him as a man, 
showed considerable talents as a politician The severe acts 
against heresy were renewed, and others passed, which tended to 
strengthen the hands in which the administration of affairs was 
placed 

§ 365 (a.d 1555.) Before the commencement of the teirible 
persecution with which this year was disgraced, a question was 
agitated, as to the maimer m which the government should pro¬ 
ceed against heietics, nor should it ever be forgotten, that the side 
of reason and mercy found its advocate in Cardinal Pole. Gardiner, 
whose opinions were at vanance with these milder plans, had suf¬ 
fered much under the reign of Edward, and his politic mmd showed 
him that nothing short of the severest measures could then have 
reduced the nation to its former dependence on the authority of 
the pope. add to which, that there existed a strong feeling of 

( a ) He bade them consider the holy vessels, though they had not 
judgments of God, which fell on Bel- been taken away by himself, but by 
shazzar, for his profanely using the his father. 
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personal antipathy between the chancellor and those who were 
now subjected to his powei , and these evil passions were strongly 
excited by the republication at Strasburg of his own book, m 
which he had advocated the cause of the divorce, and heaped many 
reproachful expressions on the mother of the queen, a very 
delicate piece of vengeance, of which he could not but be very 
sensible. 

The feast of reconciliation with the church of Rome, which was 
established by the caidinal (Jan 25), was followed by the perse¬ 
cution of men whose only crime consisted in their lefusing to sub¬ 
scribe to doctrines which they had previously rejected, and from 
which they had been zealously trying to turn away their brethien 
In older to give effect to this step, and that the state of the re¬ 
formed pait of the population might be correctly ascertained, it 
was ordered, in the instructions given by Cardinal Pole, that books 
should be kept by the bishops and their officials, m which the 
names of those who had been reconciled to the church of Rome 
might be inserted, and that processes might be instituted against 
the lest, 1 a measure which, had it been carried into effect with 
any activity, must have constituted an inquisition the most foi- 
midable that was ever established, inasmuch as the previous state 
of the kingdom had induced men to declare then real sentiments, 
and to throw aside that caution which is the only safeguaid against 
inquisitorial tyranny 

§ 366 It will be useless to record more than the names of the 
chief refoimers who penshed m the flames (some paiticulars shall 
be added m Appendix F), for lecords of this description lose their 
whole force and beauty by being abridged, and if they are to 
benefit us by their perusal, they must be examined in all the de¬ 
tails of the original historians. Rogers was burnt m Smithfield, 
Plooper at Gloucester, Saunders at Co'ventiy, and Taylor at Hadley. 
Gardiner was disappointed with the effect of these executions , for 
judging of the influence of fear from himself he had miscalculated 
on the power of teiror m the cause of religion Nothing hut ex- 
tieme severity could possibly have put down the flame which was 
now kindled; hut the public exhibition of those who so patiently 
suffered, animated others to the struggle, and led the friends of 
the papacy to mistrust the doctrines of a church which used for its 
support means so diabolical. 

Tbe general feeling of disgust which was excited by these 
severities, 2 was fostered by a hook m the form of a petition against 
persecution, published abroad, and sent over into this country by 
the reformers ,* and though the king disclaimed any share in these 


1 Strvpe’b Cranmer, 498. 


2 Strype’s Ann. i. 261. 
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proceedings, and Alphonsus ( a ), x a Spanish friar, ventured to preach 
against them before the couit, yet no effectual stop was put to 
them, and they were earned on throughout the whole year, during 
which, four bishops, thnteen priests, and fifty otheis suffered at 
the stake. The disappointment with regard to Mary’s expected 
delivery 2 did not tend to lessen the number of these executions , 
tor it is reported that she had conceived an idea that she should 
never be brought to bed till all the heretics m prison were burnt 
Their deaths, however, did not procure for her the relief for which 
she looked, and before the end of the year Philip began to neglect 
her, having given up all hopes of a family, the only circumstance 
which could have procured for him an influence m the country, 
and fulfilled the ambitious views with which he had formed the 
connexion. 

§ 367 The steps which were taken to detect and convict heretics 
had gone very near the establishment of an inquisition, for the 
justices of the peace weie dnected to look out some well affected 
persons m every parish, who might give secret information con¬ 
cerning their neighbours, and the lieutenant of the Tower was 
ordered to allow the use of torture foi the discovery of the truth ; 
and though these instruments were probably applied to the detec¬ 
tion of civil as well as ecclesiastical offences, yet where, under a 
government so earnest m the mteiests of the church, their intro¬ 
duction had been sanctioned, little could be wanting but the 
organization of a chamber of inquisitors The numeious letters of 
directions and thanks for attending the execution of heretics, which 
were addressed to the gentry, prove that the civil power, when it 
became the handmaid of supeistitious intolerance, stood in need of 
every support, lest the unrestrained feelings of the common people 
should have tempted them to commit acts of violence against a 
government which was turning the power intrusted to it for the 
preservation of its subjects, to their destruction, both of body and 
soul The pusons were filled with the friends of the Reformation, 
membeis of whom were found ready to undergo any sufferings in 
the cause on which them hopes were fixed 3 Many fled beyond 
sea, and many more temporized with the civil authority, by 
publicly attending mass, or entirely renouncing their faith 

But the apostacy of these membeis is not more painful than 

( a ) As the subsequent conduct of attributing this measure to Christian 
Philip, and the general ehaiacter of chanty, their opinion with regard to 
Alplionsus de Castro (see White’s the impolicy of these seventies is at 
j Evidence against Catholicism, note G. least strongly maiked 
p 251, 2nd edit), prevent us from 

1 Strype’s Eccl. Mem v 333. 2 Burnet, vol m. 174, fol 419, 8vo 

3 Strvpe’s Cranmer , 501, n III xiv. 
n2 
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the disputes "by which. these persecuted believers added to then- 
own sufferings. They quarrelled on the subject of fieewill and 
predestination ( a ), and m the discussion, unfoitunately, some of 
them fell into Pelagiamsm nor was the evil confined to this 
country, 1 hut arose also among the English who were scattered ou 
the Continent, and biohe out with disgraceful waimth at Fiank- 
fort ( b ) and other places. Great objections were raised against the 


( n ) See an account of this dispute 
m a p n mphlet published by Arch¬ 
bishop Laurence. Great offence was 
taken at some of the prisoners in the 
King’s Bench, for gaming (1554), 
and they, in defending themselves, 
maintained stionglv the doctrines of 
election and reprobation, running 
into Antmomianism , compromises 
were made, but no solid reconcilia¬ 
tion was effected Biadfoid wrote 
a treatise on piedestination, which 
he sent to Oxford, for the approba¬ 
tion ot Cianmer, Ridley, and Lati¬ 
mer The bishop of London alone 
answeied him, but did not approve 
of the work The conduct of some 
of the parties appears to have been 
disgraceful (Authentic Documents 
lelatme to the Predestmanan Con¬ 
troversy/^ Svo, Oxford, 1819) 

( b ) There is a full but piejudiced 
account of the troubles at Frankfort, 
printed 1575, it was reprinted m 
1642, and is contained m the Phcemx, 
vol n Fuller gives a large ab¬ 
stract of it, vm p 25, &c It is 
highly favourable to the noncon¬ 
forming party (1554 ) The magis¬ 
trates of Frankfort had granted the 
use of a church to some English 
fugitives, provided they would com¬ 
ply with a French congregation 
which had fled there from Glaston¬ 
bury These persons altered some 
portion of the Common Prayer, to 
adapt the service to that of the other 
church, and invited the English 
fugitives to come and join them 
tins, howevei, was refused by many 
(e g, the churches at Strasburg 
and Zunck), in consequence of the 
alteration of the Common Prayer 
This dispute continued for some time 
to distract the church, and Knox 
and Whittmgham, in Older to assist 
their cause, submitted a platform of 
the Prayer Book to Calvin, who 


animadverted on it, as containing 
many points which were childish 
and tiifling; but their account of 
the book is obviously unfair, and 
Calvin could hardly have judged of 
the question from this imperfect 
document (He might, however, 
have seen the hook befoie this time, 
though the sending the platfoim 
seems to imply the contrary) A 
part of the Geneva service was now 
introduced, and m consequence of 
the offence taken at this, another 
form was composed to be used foi a 
time In the mean season Cox 
came to Frankfort, and after some 
difficulty established the use of the 
Common Prayer There were pro¬ 
bably faults on both sides. (1557 ) 
There was a second dispute about 
church discipline Mr Ashley 
having been brought belore the 
eedesiastical authorities for censur¬ 
ing some of the ministers, rejected 
their authority, as being parties in 
the dispute The congiegation 
generally took his part, and at¬ 
tempted to frame new laws for dis¬ 
cipline Robert Horne, dean of 
Durham, and afterwaids bishop of 
Wmchestei, was then pastor, and 
after fruitless attempts at leconcilia- 
tion on both sides, he ultimately 
quitted the place. 

This church was, in its constitu¬ 
tion, under both the old and new 
discipline, perfectly ‘independent 1 
It consisted of a pastor, assistant 
elders, who peiformed in turn the 
clerical duties, and deacons They 
laid down their offices annually, and 
an election took place, accompanied 
by imposition of hands Ordinary 
members weie admitted into com¬ 
munion by making a declaration of 
faith, and subscnbing to the form of 
discipline, and questions, if any 
objection were laised against the 


Strvpe’s Cranmer, 507, u III, xy. 
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Common Prayer Hook 1 and the Communion Service, and in this 
part of the quarrel Knox rendered himself conspicuous, 

§ 368. Pole had always been averse to violent persecution, but 
was unable to show any opposition to it sufficiently strong- even to 
mitigate its severityj for independently of the suspicions which 
were entertained concerning his own opinions, Gardiner had sent 
unfavourable reports of his conduct to the apostolic chamber The 
end of the latter was now drawing near, and served, but too late, 
to teach him the vanity of pursuits unconnected with our duty, 
He had seen the leligion which he upheld triumph over its oppo¬ 
nents ; he had himself been restored, and raised to eminence and 
power i he had beheld his personal enemies at his feet, and con¬ 
tributed probably to the condemnation of men with whom he had 
befoie been connected as a brother bishop , and having scarcely 
learnt the inutility of those measuies to which he had been instru¬ 
mental, he, too, was called away to answer before the Judge 
eternal (Nov. 12) Pie was a shrewd, clever man, and probably 
much more of a politician than a churchman The treatment 
which he had himself received may account for some of his viru¬ 
lence, if it cannot excuse it * nor does he appear to have been 
totally devoid of kindness towards Protestants for during his 
prosperity he screened Sir Thomas Smith and R Ascham from 
persecution : 2 and it must never, be foigotten, that he effectually 
prevented this country fiom falling under the Spanish yoke at a 
moment when his personal interests would have induced him to 
promote a connexion with that court. 3 The circumstance which 
weighs most stiongly against his chaiacter is the ill opinion which 
Cranmer always entertained of him, and which would hardly have 
been the case with one so kmd-heaited and forgiving as the arch¬ 
bishop, had he not known him to have been a bad man. 

§ 369. In the earlier part of the summer the queen had been 
engaged m rebuilding the convent of Fianciscans at Greenwich, 
and for the purpose of endowing as many religious houses as she 
could, gave up all the church lands vested in the crown, and m 
the end of the year discharged the clergy from the payment of first- 
fruits and tenths; anxious, no doubt, that the church should be 
provided for in temporalities, as well as reformed in its discipline . 
for in the convocation which was held by Cardinal Pole (Novem¬ 
ber 2nd), many constitutions were made, highly beneficial to the 

ministers, were ultimately referred see the platform of what was often 
to the congregation (Phoenix, n. attempted, and ultimately established 
125, &c.). In the details of the during the usuipation. 
discipline of this church, we may 

1 Strype’s Ectl Mem . v 406, &c. 2 Strype’s Lije of Smith , 48, 50. 

3 Burnet, ii 208 
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ecclesiastical body, m preventing abuses and reforming its mem¬ 
bers, and which, had they been carried into full execution, must 
have gone far to establish the Roman Catholic religion, for a tune 
at least, on a firm basis. For errors and faults m practice are so 
much more obvious to mankind m geneial than any other species 
of evil, that whenever strict clerical duty is observed, the mass of 
the people will be little likely to examine, with any seventy, the 
tenets ot their instructors, and will take for granted the soundness 
of the speculative opinions of men who lne with propriety Nor 
were the plans of reformation adopted by the cardinal confined to 
meie discipline, for he proposed to have leformed the Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of any Christian Man ( a ), and to have pub¬ 
lished it, as well as a translation of the New Testament, and to 
have established cathedral schools, 

§ 370 (ad 1556.) One of the earliest acts of this year was 
the degradation and burning of Cranmer. He had been condemned 
on the 12th of September preceding, and afterwards summoned to 
appeal before the pope while he was detained a prisoner in Oxford 
and when a sufficient period had elapsed to procure an answer 
from this fictitious tribunal, where his condemnation took place in 
consequence of his supposed contumacious absence, he was publicly 
degraded by Bonner and Thirlby, the former of whom added the 
bitterness of personal malice and reproachful words to an office m 
itself sufficiently distressing It was indeed peculiarly embarrassing 
to Thirlby, who had always retained for the archbishop that love 
and reverence which a long acquaintance with his virtues had 
justly piocured him hut the power of inflicting such wounds 
gratified the bishop of London, that most low of persecutors The 
fall of which this good man was subsequently guilty, m signing the 
recantation, takes off from the whole of the glorious dignity with 

( a ) This was done by Bonner ments are still divided in the Pro- 
The title of the work is, A Pro- testant manner Tlie volume next 
Jitable and Necessary Doctrine , with contains injunctions sent to his 
certain Homilies adjoined theieto, clergy Then follow thirteen horai- 
set forth by the Eev Father in God lies, said to he done by the bishop 
Edmonde bishop of London, &c &c, and his chaplains , but one or two 
for the diocese of London, 1555. agiee almost entirely with those 

The first part is the same work published bv Cranmer; the names 
as the Erudition, mutatis mutandis of Harpsfield and Pendleton aie 
e g.f the article on Confirmation is affixed to some of them There was 
changed, it lays greatei stress on anothei set of homilies published by 
the necessity of being confirmed. Bonner m 1558, in number thuty, 
In the explanation of the Creed, all which are totally different from 
which opposes the papal supremacy these, applying peculiarly to the 
is left out, and that doctime dis- sacraments and the doctrines of the 
tmctly stated. In the Sacrament of chinch of Borne, they are some- 
the Altar the doctrine of the real times bound up, instead of the for- 
presence and transubstantiation is mer, with the copies of the Pi ojitable 
taught, but the Ten Command- a/nd Necessary Doctrine . 
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which the closing scene of the other martyrs was enlightened, hut 
it cannot hut afford a useful and consolatory lesson to the Chnstian 
of the present day If one so gifted as Cianmer was inadequate 
to withstand the influence of kindness and attention when used to 
mislead him, though he had been before able to view with tran¬ 
quillity the prospects of death , how careful should we be against 
the temptations of piosperity • If one who had so fallen was 
subsequently enabled to meet death with such pious resignation and 
firmness, what confidence may we place in the grace of God, whose 
strength is perfected m weakness f The condemnation of this good 
man to the flames, notwithstanding his recantation, was to him 
a most fortunate occunence, for it brought him back to that 
Christian condition which his concession had lost, but it is pecu¬ 
liarly unfavourable to the character of Mary, for with whatever 
view we examine it, we can hardly help suspecting that a vindictive 
spirit was exercised, even if she be acquitted of any personal ani¬ 
mosity against one who had played so conspicuous a part in the 
divorce of her mother. Cranmer exhibited most decidedly the 
influence of religion on a mind naturally sensible and strong 
There was little brilliant m his talents, or commanding m his 
understanding ( a ),yet the sound sense which he possessed made him 
produce more effect m the Refoimation of this country than any 
other person Much of this, during the reign of Edwaid, was 
owing to the situation which he filled, but few others, unless they 
had possessed his judgment, his Chnstian feelings, and simplicity, 
would have been able to weather the storms to which his baik was 
exposed dining the tumultuous period of the reign of Henry 
Vin ( b ) To him we chiefly owe the Articles of our church, the 
first book of Homilies, as well as much of the compilation of the 
Common Prayer. To him we owe one of the brightest examples of 
a primitive and apostolic bishop ; and if m his early days we cannot 1 
admire the zeal with which he advocated the divorce, if in his latter 
end we deploie hisfall ( c ), let us remember that he was hut a human 

( a ) Dr Laurence (archbishop of in his piactice, and waiting on a 
Cashel) gives much higher commen- future alteration in his hopes and 
dations to the talents of Cranmer, desires’ 

and even prefers him to Bidley , the ( c ) The six confessions or recan- 
opmion expressed m the text is taken tations made by Cranmer are cunous 
from Burnet — Bampton Led p 205 in pointing out the imperceptible 
(11, 12, 13). steps by which he was led on from 

( b ) Fuller’s view of this part of one point to another, till he gave up 
his history is far less favourable and renounced almost all that he 
(p 371) Cianmer ‘had done no had ever taught, and assented directly 
ill, and privately many good offices to the eirors of the church of Kome 
for the Protestants, yet his cowardly Five of these are in Strype’s Ecc 
compliance hitherto with popery, Mem^ v 392, &c, the othei m Fox, 
against his conscience, cannot be in 559 

excused, serving the times present 
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being like ourselves, and that tlie blessings of which he was the 
instrument .all proceed from a heavenly Source, to which our 
gratitude is chiefly due. 

§ 371. These victims, however, did not satisfy the friends of 
religious intolerance, for the fires of peisecution were lighted 
throughout the country, and the persons who suffered in them 
were chiefly taken from the lower ranks of life. Neither age nor 
infirmity, ignorance nor learning, could free those who refused to 
submit to the dogmatical dicta of a corrupted church from the 
most cruel of deaths. During the year, eighty-five persons of 
different desciiptions were burnt, and by then constancy animated 
their brethren to be equally firm m the same cause. Notwith¬ 
standing the danger, ministers weie everywhere found to instruct 
their flocks, and ready to expose themselves to death for their 
religious opinions Nay, the very terrors of persecution most 
strongly pleaded m favour of a faith which could enable men to 
endure them patiently , and the government was at last obliged to 
prevent the people fiom expressing any signs of approbation 
towards the martyrs, and to order housekeepeis to keep away 
their apprentices from a sight which might urge them to violence 
against the executioners, or admiration of the victims. The 
country was supplied with hooks and religious tracts from the 
reformers who were beyond sea, and out of the reach of personal 
risk, but to whose spiritual welfaie the calm which they enjoyed 
was far more dangerous than the storm which was raging in 
England, for instead of passing their time m mortification and 
prayer, to which the sufferings of the reformed at home might 
suielyhave directed them, they commenced those disputes about 
the liturgy and ceremonies, which have ended m dividing the 
Protestant church, and humbling us in the sight of our opponents. 1 
* § 372 Cardinal Pole was now raised to the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury, to which his consecration took place the day after 
the martyrdom of Cranmer for it seems that he had some scruples 
about entering into the bishopric during the life of its former occu¬ 
pier His pall and bull of consecration had long been in England , 
for though the pope bore no good-will towards him, which indeed 
he soon manifested, yet he had now no grounds for refusing a 
favour which the queen so earnestly desired , since she on her part 
was exerting herself m promoting the temporal interests of the 
church. She re-established several religious houses, particularly 
those which had suffered for their adherence to her mother; con¬ 
verted the chapter at Westminster into a monastic foundation; 
and took every means to destroy the documents of the former 


1 See § 367, b. 
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reign, which either favoured the Reformation, or cast disgrace on 
her present coadjutors, by testifying their former compliance, an 
act which is in itself hardly justifiable, and which has had the 
effect of obscuring the history of the period, and leaving on the 
mmds of those who study it an impression as mj unous to the cause 
which it was meant to benefit as any positive testimony could have 
afforded. 

§ 373. (a.d 1557 ) The next year commenced with the visita¬ 
tion of the two universities, m which the commissioners seem to 
have reformed such real abuses as they met with,* though one of 
their chief employments was to dig up the bones of Bucer and 
Fagius at Cambridge, which weie burnt on account of the heiesy 
of their foimer owners ,* and those of the wife of Peter Martyr at 
Oxford, which were buned m a dung-heap, because she had died 
excommunicated This absurd hutumfulmm was but the prelude 
to more serious persecutions, which were carried on with unabated 
vigour over the kingdom The sufferers amounted m this year 
to seventy-nine, which number was probably increased by a com¬ 
mission given to Bonner and twenty others for the discovery of 
heresy and the punishment of certain offences, m which they were 
invested with all the authonty which the infliction of fine and 
imprisonment could affoid them This, though far different from 
the establishment of the inquisition, was a very important step 
towards its introduction In all these transactions, the caidmal 
probably was not guilty of any of the severest or most cruel mea¬ 
sures. He seems to have tiled, m a quiet manner, to check the 
vehemence of the bishop of London, but he possessed neither 
firmness of character nor influence sufficient to arrest these tyran¬ 
nical proceedings , he had indeed dismissed several persons on very 
equivocal submission, but by so doing exposed himself to the malice 
of the pope, which bioke out on the following occasion 

§ 374 Paul IV had persuaded Henry II. of Fiance to break 
the truce with Spam, contrary to all good faith ; and when, after 
the battle of St Quintm, m which the English had assisted the 
forces of Philip, the pope found himself exposed to the power of 
the Spaniards by the removal of the army of the duke of Guise 
from Italy, he vented his lage on Pole for not having prevented 
this step of the English cabinet, withdrew his legantme powers, 
and summoned him to Rome to answer the charges which were 
brought against him of favouring heiesy Peto, the queen’s con¬ 
fessor, was invested with the authority of which the archbishop 
was depnved , but Mary, justly offended at these hasty decisions, 
refused to admit him into the kingdom. These disturbances, 
however, were quickly brought to a conclusion, for the ad\ance of 
the duke of Alva on Rome reducedjffie pope to the necessity of a 
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peace, one of the secret articles of which was the restoration of 
Pole. 

(a.d 1558 ) The loss of Calais and Guisnes, which seems to 
have been chiefly owing to the defective manner m which they 
were supplied, brought the dissatisfaction of the English nation to 
its summit; nor did the difficulties, chiefly financial, with which 
the council were surrounded, suffei them to adopt a lapid attack 
on the former fortress, a step strenuously recommended by the 
king A parliament was now assembled, and lelieved them from 
a part of their difficulties by a grant of money, which came too 
late to retrieve the errors that had been committed, and on the 
prorogation of it the bishops renewed their persecutions Thnty- 
mne suffered this year, making the total of the victims during this 
reign amount to two hundred and seventy. Some authors ( a ) give 
a much larger number, but humanity shudders at this, and in a 
pioclamation now put forth, the people are forbidden even to pray 
for the suffeiers, a step in persecution much moie unchristian than 
could have been conceived, had not experience taught us how far 
the evil passions may carry human beings when unrestrained by a 
sense of true leligion Bonner himself seems to have been glutted 
with murder, and to have confined his exertions to the personal 
castigation of his ill-fated prisoners. 

§ 375 At length, however, it pleased Almighty God to put an 
end to these cruelties by the death of Mary, who, after a pro¬ 
tracted state of declining health and suffering, ended her inglorious 
career on the seventeenth of November. With all her faults she 
must be allowed the praise of sincerity • for the love she bore to 
the Roman Catholic religion and the papacy induced her to advance 
its supposed interests at her own expense ( a ), as well as that of her 
persecuted subjects , and her chief misfortune seems to have been 
this, that a genius which would have shone m a nunneiy was 
exalted to a throne. Her temper, naturally sour, had been 
rendered moiose by the sufferings which she underwent ; and her 
personal animosity was so wrapped up under the garb of religion, 
that she probably did not distinguish between the two Had she 

( a ) Lord Buileigh reckons it at instead of making a gain of godliness, 
400 (Burnet, P in 199, fol 454, as was the general plan of the Re- 
Svo) The writer to Ridley, Be. foimation, she offered not up unto 
C&na Bomim, 800 in the fiist two the Lord of that which cost her 
years of the persecution (Burnet, nothing Among other donations, 
vol u. 272, fol 658, 8vo). This was she gave some lectones, which were 
probably Gnndal Strype makes it in the hands of the crown, to Oxford, 
288 (vi 556, i?cc Mem). The num- to repair the schools , and restoied 
bers as given annually by Burnet the temporalities to Durham, which 
amount to 270. had been taken away as a prey loi 

( a ) Her foundations were made the duke of Northumberland, 
out of the revenues of the crown, and 
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met with more wise and liberal counsellors, she might have escaped 
much of the obloquy with which her name was then and is still 
loaded , and had she followed the advice of Caidmal Pole, she 
would probably have avoided many of those enormities which dis¬ 
grace human nature, and are an everlasting stigma on the Chustian 
religion The legate himself breathed his last within sixteen houis 
of his mistress, a man veiy different from those with whom he 
was politically connected, and who sought to establish the religion 
he professed by reforming obvious abuses and by gentleness of 
treatment. It does not appear that he always wished to abstain 
from severe measures against heretics , but, as it has been before 
observed, he could not follow the bent of his own mind, and it is 
not unworthy of remark, that the only paidon 1 issued fcr an 
heretic m this leign was granted at his intercession Many Pro¬ 
testants had formed a veiy different opinion concerning him, and 
believed that he was m fact the friend of the Pefoimation, 2 but 
this false idea 3 was soon taken off, and, on finding their mistake, 
it is not wonderful that they should feel exasperated against him, 
though his conduct throughout seems to have been that of a 
reasonable and sincere Kornan Catholic. 

1 Strype’s Ecc Mem vi 29 2 Crammer , 498, App Ixxxn 

* 3 Etc Mem v 542 j 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DURING- PART OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 

Nov 17, 1558—1563. 

401 Varied prospects of Elizabeth 402 Prudence of her conduct. 
403 Coronation , parliament. 404 Bishoprics pillaged by the Crown 
405 Conference m Westminster Abbey 406 Convocation, injunc¬ 
tions. 407 Ejection of the lecusant clergy 40S Comt of high 
commission, images 409 Conseciation of bishops. 410 Defective 
ministry arising partlv from the poverty of the church 411 Reforms , 
Jewel’s Apology 412 Parliament, convocation. 413 Benefits of 
the Reformation. Evils arising from the Kefoimation 

§ 401 The piospects of Elizabeth upon ber succession to the 
throne were of that vaned natuie which give birth to, as well as 
require, superior abilities, nor would it have been easy to decide 
whether or no the dangers which threatened her fiom without 
were balanced by the domestic advantages with which her reign 
was commenced. Against France and Scotland, her nearest 
neighbours, she was engaged m open hostilities, and the loss of 
Calais had so dispirited the nation, that they weie unable to exert 
themselves for its recovery, dissatisfied as they were at the idea of 
s losing it. The army and navy which she possessed were scarcely 
adequate to the defence of her shores, and the pecuniary resources 
of the kingdom too low to afford her the means of lecruiting them 
with effect The plans of reformation m religion, which she had 
determined to adopt, were likely to alienate her only ally, and it 
was probable that no small number of the people of England who 
adhered to the Roman Catholic persuasion would entertain senti¬ 
ments little diffeient fiom those of Philip These disadvantages 
weie counterpoised by the unanimity of the nation ; foi no monaich 
ever ascended the throne with stronger expressions of public opinion 
in their favour, or whose chaiacter stood higher in the estimation of 
all orders The cruelties of the late reign had gone far beyond the 
wishes of most of the more violent Roman Catholics, and the 
disgraces which had attended the aims of England bad rendered 
the people generally dissatisfied with the government to which it 
may be added, that Elizabeth had been the victim of much 
personal vexation, and the good conduct which she had exhibited 
under very trying circumstances had given her a just title to the 
popularity which usually attends the oppressed. 
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§ 402. The first acts of her reign were dictated by great piu- 
dence, and she seems to have been peculiarly fortunate as well as 
judicious in the selection of the persons by whom these trans¬ 
actions were chiefly directed In the communications which she 
made to foreign courts, to inform them of her succession, she 
gratefully acknowledged the personal debt which she owed to 
Philip, nor did she neglect to send a despatch to the court of 
Pome, but Paul IV. lefused to acknowledge her legitimacy, and 
threatened to show her no favour, since she had assumed without 
his concurrence a crown which was held m fee of the apostolic see , 
a haughtiness of proceeding which must be deemed the fiist step to 
that animosity between the two courts, of which the effects were 
so severely felt by the Roman Catholics of England She seems 
indeed at this time to have desired as much union between her 
subjects of diffeient persuasions as was compatible with her own 
religious opinions and those which they severally professed ; foi 
though she had alwavs been bred up a Protestant, and decidedly 
favoured that side of the question, yet m retaining twelve of those 
who had belonged to the council of Queen Mary, as hei own privy 
councillors, she gave the surest pledge that she had no intention 
of introducing any very violent innovations. No one could have 
doubted her inclination to promote the cause of the Reformation, 
since one of the first cares which occupied her attention was the 
appointment of a committee to examine into the service of Edward 
VI, and to alter whatever was amiss , yet its consultations were 
accompanied with a marked attention to prudence, rather than by 
zeal for alteration, and the same feature belonged to the other 
proceedings of this period The only innovation 1 m the church 
seivice which she sanctioned on her own authority consisted m 
allowing the Ten Commandments, as well as the Gospel and 
Epistle, to he read m the vulgai tongue, and the same proclama¬ 
tion which enjoined this foibade both parties to preach or expound 
them, 3 directing that the adoption of the English language in the 
publicprayeis should be confined to the Litany, the Lord’s Piayer, 
and the Creed This step was perhaps lendered necessary by the 
eagerness to reform which was exhibited by certain persons de¬ 
sirous of entering on contioversial subjects, and anxious to get nd 
of everything which offended them, without waiting for the dilatory 
process of legal enactments. The queen, however, possessed far too 
much sense to permit such tumultuary alterations, and her own 
conduct was characterized by firmness as well as prudence. She 
began her political career by trying to gam the good opmion and 
affection of all her subjects j and the condescending piopnety of 


1 Strype’s Annals l 77. 


2 Ibid, i 77. 
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her personal manner contributed greatly to produce this desired 
effect. She readily piesented herself to the e^es of all orders, and 
assumed a demeanour which, though rather theatrical, was very 
taking with the' multitude. When, for instance, she was proceed¬ 
ing on her way to the coronation 1 (a d 1559), a character m one 
of the city pageants, representing Truth, presented her with an 
English Bible, she kissed it, and with both her hands held it up, 
and then laid it upon hei breast, and greatly thanking the city for 
that present, said she would often read over that hook. 

§ 403 (Jan 15 ) She was crowned by Ogletborp, bishop of 
Carlisle, as none of the other Homan Catholic bishops would con¬ 
sent to take part m the ceremony. 2 They foresaw the influence 
which her reign must probably have on religion, and being most 
of them unwilling to make new changes in their faith, they deter¬ 
mined not to contnbute in any degree to her establishment on 
the throne ; a species of policy as unsound m principle as it was 
mjmious to themselves m its effects, for unless they pretended 
to alter the line of legal succession by their noncompliance, it 
could haidly hcive any other tendency than that of alienating 
the mind of the queen from their cause, and certainly conveyed 
an idea that they wished to frighten her into compliance with 
their views; a step m itself unwarrantable, and which argued 
great ignorance of her temper and disposition JFully conscious 
of the difficulties with which the kingdom was encompassed, she 
hastened to compose her differences with foreign powers, in Older 
that every facility might be given to the internal settlement of the 
government, and quickly assembled a parliament, to frame such 
laws as might bung back the state of religion to nearly the same 
condition as had been established m the days of her biother The 
first act of this session restoied to the crown the fullest authority 
over all peisons within the realm, without confenmg the appel¬ 
lation which had been pieviously borne with it, for Elizabeth 
seems to have entertained some scruples as to the lawfulness of 
assuming the title of supreme head of the church, as belonging to 
Him only who is head over all The powers, however, winch 
were conveyed by it weie fully ample to answer every purpose of 
reform, 8 and she was empowered to appoint commissioners, whose 
jurisdiction had bounds as indefinite as the supremacy itself An 
oath, too, was imposed on all persons holding or taking any office, 
and most severe and unreasonable penalties affixed to the refusal 
of it. During the whole of the debate on this act, the strongest 
opposition was shown on the part of the Homan Catholic bishops, 
who advocated the cause of civil liberty j being naturally adverse 

1 Strype’s Annab, i. 43 2 Ibid. i. 73. 3 Statutes of the Realm 
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to opinions so much at variance with what they had lately pro¬ 
fessed; and which were at the same time likely to eject them from 
their preferments. 

§ 404 Nor were the temporal interests of the queen forgotten ; 
for besides having the tenths and first-fruits restored to her, she 
was allowed to take possession of any ecclesiastical lands or pro¬ 
pel ty belonging to vacant sees, and to tiansfer an equivalent from 
such impropriations as were vested m the crown, a law which gave 
occasion to many exchanges senously detumental to the bishopiics • 
and it is hardly to be doubted, that the intention of those who 
passed the bill coiresponded with the effects produced by it, 1 for 
who was likely to examine sciupulously into the fairness of the 
exchange while the pieferment was vacant, and the appointment 
of the successor vested m the hands of the very authority which 
pillaged the benefice ( a ) p 

§ 405 The act of uniformity, too, passed during this session, 
which, by restoring the use of the Common Prayer Book, gave 
back to the laity the full enjoyment of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist under both kinds These innovations, however, were 
not made without keeping up at least the appearance of free dis¬ 
cussion , for a disputation was appointed to he held in West¬ 
minster Abbey, in winch the advocates of either faith might 
advance the arguments in favour of their own opinions, and 
endeavour to refute the positions of their adversaries hut though 
this conference was commenced with all due formality, yet it 
ended m tumult and confusion, and served only to widen the 
hieach between the contending paities The failure on this 
OLcasion seems to have been entirely owing to the Roman 
Catholics, foi they refused to comply with the conditions on 
which the debate was to take place. It had been agreed that 
each party should read their arguments on the questions, and 
then give the written documents to their opponents, who on the 
next day were lecipiocally to answer each other, and to transfer 
their papers. The points of discussion were, 1. Whether it were 
contiary to the word of God and the custom of the primitive 
church, to use an unknown tongue m the public service, and 
administration of the sacraments 2. Whether every church has 
power to appoint utes and ceremonies, or to altei them, provided 
it be done to edification. 3 Whether the mass could be pioved 
by the word of God to be a propitiatory sacrifice for the dead and 

( a ) So well aware of the evil ten- income of a thousand marks, if she 
dency of this law were the bishops would stop these exchanges, but 
who weie first consecrated, that they their application was ineffectual 
offered the queen to raise for her an (Strype’s Grmdal, 49) 

1 Statutes of the Realm 
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the living. But on the first day, though Cole delivered a long 
oration on the fust question, the Homan Catholics refused to give 
in a copy of their arguments, and on the sectmd day the con¬ 
ference was broken up, thiougk a dispute about the order of pro¬ 
ceeding, and in consequence of some applause which had been 
given to the Protestant advocates on the former occasion Thus 
ended the disputation, of which the result was such as might 
naturally have been expected from this sort of exhibition, in 
which all the passions are excited by its publicity, and no 100 m 
left for quiet discussion; and yet it was not without its use ( a ) 
The ill conduct of the Homan Catholic advocates turned the 
general opinion agamst them, and the Reformation made much 
progress m the sentiments of the numerous heaiers, and through 
them m the country at large , for all men readily exclaimed that 
the present issue was produced by those who knew that their 
opinions could not stand the test of sober reason, and who, 
therefore, preferied the dissolution of the conference to exhibiting 
their own weakness, which obseivation was much favoured by 
what was said by the bishops of Lincoln and Worcester, who 
objected, m toto, to thus allowing the laity to become judges m 
ecclesiastical affairs, and concerning doctrines which had been 
befoie settled by the Catholic church, and were not now theie- 
foie to be called in question by any hut an assembly of divines, a 
method of solving the difficulty which must appear reasonable to 
those who believe m an infallible church, hut which is unfor¬ 
tunately equally conclusive against every species of amendment 
or reformation, wheiem the interests of such a church are con¬ 
cerned 

§ 406 The convocation had been assembled at the same time 
as the parliament, 1 and certain articles which were exhibited m 
the lower house, and sent up to the bishops, showed the decided 
spirit of popery by which this body was actuated, as well as the 
favour which was shown to such opinions m the universities, where 
these articles had received many subscriptions These exertions, 
however, produced no effect. 

The queen’s Injunctions were published during the spring, 2 
which correspond m most lespects with those set forth m the 

( a ) There is a document m Burnet .Roman Catholic disputants obliged 
II in No 5, signedbv several of the to find bail for their peisonal appear- 
pnvy council, attributing the whole ance before the council as often as it 
blame to the bishops who refused to sat A step which, though it may 
produce their opinions on paper possibly be defended on the plea of 
The bishops of Lincoln and Win- then disorderly conduct, cannot but 
Chester were the next day committed appear severe and vexatious See 
to the Tower, and the rest of the Strype’s Ann i 139 

1 Strype’s Ann l 80. 2 Spanow’s Coll. 65. 
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■beginning of the reign of Edward VI. The chief additions to them 
consist m regulations concerning the marriage of the clergy ( a ) 7 
their habits, &c , together with an open declaration of the supre¬ 
macy, which the queen claimed to herself, and to which allusion 
is made m the thnty-second article of our chuich 1 It is here 
declaied that the queen neither does nor will challenge any other 
authority than that which was used by her father and brother, 
viz. the sovereignty over all persons born within the realm, and 
the exclusion of all foreign jurisdiction These Injunctions, as 
well as certain Articles of Visitation, 2 with respect to paiishes, 
were but preparatory steps to the establishment of the court of 
high commission, which was constituted towards the end of June, 
and by means of which a general visitation with regard to eccle¬ 
siastical matters took place throughout the whole kingdom. 

§ 407. The ninth section m the act of Parliament 5 had enjomed 
all spiritual persons holding preferments to take the oath of supre¬ 
macy under pain of deprivation, and this was now tendered by 
these commissioners. All the bishops, with the exception of one 
only, Kitchin of Llandaff, refused so to do, and were ejected from 
their sees, to the number of fourteen. Whether they now acted 
from conscientious motives, or hoped by their numbers to force the 
queen into compliance, must, in this world at least, remain a 
secret; but as several 4 of them had previously assented to the 
doctiine of the pre-eminence of the civil power, their combination 
looks very much like a conspiracy to support each other m their 
refusal. The treatment 5 which they experienced after their depri¬ 
vation was generally moderate, and m several instances most kind 
and considerate ( a ). Heath resided on his own property in Surrey, 


( a ) Great scandal seems to have 
arisen m the church, m consequence 
of the indiscreet marriage of its 
ministers (Sparrow’s Call p 76, 
§ 29). It was therefore ordered, 
that no priest or deacon should 
marry without the approbation first 
obtained of the bishop and two 
justices of the peace for the county, 
nor without the consent of the 
parents or relatives of the woman, 
or of the master or mistress wirh 
whom she was at service, m case she 
had no relatives (a proof of the low 
rank held by the clergy). The 
marriage of bishops was to be sanc¬ 
tioned by the metropolitan and 
commissioners appointed by the 
queen, and that of deans and heads 


of houses by their visitors; and m 
case of neglectmg these orders, they 
became incapable of holding ecclesi¬ 
astical benehces. I know not whe¬ 
ther these were ever acted on, but 
they formed one of the heads of 
examination with the concealers. 
Stiype’s Ann v. 163. See § 428 
( a ) See note H in Lmgard’s Hist 
of Eng vol. vu where the same 
treatment is represented diffeientlv. 
As it is difficult to defend the justice 
of these ejectments, so it is impossible 
to deny the necessity of them. See 
a considerable account of them in 
Fuller (ix 58) Nine sees were now 
vacant, and three bishops lied beyond 
sea 


* 1 Sparrow’s Coll. 81 2 Ibid. 175 

4 Strype’s Ann. l 216. 5 Ibid i. 211 

0 


5 Stat. Realm , 1 Eliz. 
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and was several times visited by the queen herself; and even 
Bonner, notwithstanding all the enormities of which he had been 
guilty, died a natural death, m prison indeed, for the resentment 
of the populace rendered it dangerous for him to leave what became 
a place of safety rather than of confinement. The rest of the clergy 
generally complied with the changes which weie established bv 
law, as, indeed, they had frequently done before , for of 9,400 
beneficed men in England, there were but 14 bishops, 6 abbots, 
12 deans, 12 archdeacons, 15 heads of colleges, 50 piebendaries, 
and 80 rectors, making a total of 189, who refused to take the 
oath of supremacy, a number which would appear very inconsider¬ 
able, amounting to little more than one in fifty, did we not con¬ 
sider the conciliatory steps which the queen had taken to satisfy 
all parties, and the modification of the meaning of the oath which 
the declaration in the Injunctions implied ( b ) 

§ 408 Another point into which the commissioners inquired was 
the abuse of images; 1 and during this summer mauy appear to 
have been destroyed. When Elizabeth 2 first came to the throne, 
the zeal of the reformers had induced them to outstep the limits of 
the law with regard to these objects of national abomination, but 
the proclamation of the queen had checked the spirit of unautho¬ 
rized destruction. Her own sentiments on this subject were, it 
must be owned, not very equivocally displayed, it wa 3 not in her 
a toleration of what might be deemed innocent by some, but the 
approval of such repiesentations as seem forbidden in Scripture. 
She allowed the rood to remain m her own chapel for some time ( a J; 


( b ) The publication of a form of 
communion to be used at funerals, 
and the rubric and absolution in the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick 
(Sparrow’s Coll. 201) may be ad¬ 
duced as instances of the geneial 
wish to conciliate exhibited by our 
church The Roman Catholic popula¬ 
tion had been aeeustomed to connect 
the idea of a funeral with a mass for 
the dead, and when the superstitious 
pait of the custom was abrogated, 
whatever was not unscriptural was 
retamed, and at the moment after 
that m which the body of a relation 
has been committed to the earth, the 
surviving relatives are likely to re¬ 
member Him through whom we all 
hope to rise again. So again the 
customs of the church of Rome had 
in the minds of the people rendered 
absolution by the priest, as it were, 
necessary to salvation ; and if any 
dying brother humbly and heartily 

1 Strype’s Ann i. 254. 


desired this office, if his sciuples made 
him wish for such a declaratory con¬ 
solation as a fellow-sinner could au¬ 
thoritatively give him, a form of ab¬ 
solution was adjoined for the purpose 
( a ) This crucifix was offensive to 
many of the bishops, and in 1561 
a disputation was held, in which 
Parker and Cox supported its re¬ 
maining, Gnndal and Jewel argued 
agamst it (''Burn. Ref vi 381, 
No. 60, 8vo ) This seems to have 
had little effect, for in *1565, R. 
Tracy wrote to Secretary Cecil, 
urging him to use his influence for 
its removal (Strvpe’s Ann n. 198) 
Between this time and 1570 it ap¬ 
pears to have been put out of the 
chapel, and restored again, to the 
great dislike of the people (Strype’s 
Parker, u 35), and to have been 
there when the Admonition to 
Parliament was published, 1572 
(Strype’s Ann n 200) 

* Ibid. 290. 
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and though there was something said about images, m the Injunc¬ 
tions and Articles of Visitation, yet the clergy were lather ordered 
not to extol them, than to cast them entirely out of places of Chris¬ 
tian worship, unless they had been superstitiously misused. In the 
next year, indeed, some of the new bishops, with a laudable 
anxiety for God’s service, endeavoured to carry this point, by 
addressing themselves to her majesty, and stating at length the 
aiguments against the continuance of this abuse , and their exer¬ 
tions seem to have been crowned with the success which they so 
well deserved. In this case, the temporising spirit of the queen 
strongly showed itself. She was peifectly right in trying to con¬ 
ciliate all her subjects , but as the punciples-of real toleration weie 
not then at all understood, she rather compromised the opinions of 
Protestants than favoured the sentiments of her other subjects, 
and in endeavouring to induce the Roman Catholics to become 
members of tbe church of England, she ran the risk of driving 
from our communion the soundest fiiends and ablest supporters of 
tbe Reformation 

§ 409 The next step, which from its importance to the church 
greatly occupied the attention of the court, was the filling up of 
the vacant bishoprics. It so happened, that from deaths and 
deprivations almost all the- sees were at this moment unoccupied , 
nor could those bishops who retained their pieferments for the 
present he induced to assist m the consecration of men of whose 
opinions they did not approve. But against this evil a remedy 
had been provided by the providence of God; for there still 
existed several members of the episcopal order, who, having fled 
beyond sea, and escaped the persecutions of Mary, became the 
instruments of continuing to our church the apostolical succes¬ 
sion of bishops. As much evil had been produced during the 
reign of Edward VI. by the favour which some individuals 
holding^ high situations m the church had shown the Roman 
Catholic religion, it was now determined to employ great caution 
m the selection of those who were to discharge this most impor¬ 
tant duty 

The character of Matthew Parker, as well as the personal favour 
of Elizabeth, marked him out as the future metropolitan, hut his 
own unwillingness to accept so responsible and arduous an office 
delayed his consecration for nearly a twelvemonth : the ceremony 
was at last performed, on the 17th of December, in the chapel at 
Lambeth, by Scory, who had formerly held the see of Chichester, 
and was now elected to that of Hereford, Barlow, formeily of 
Wells, now bishop elect of Chichester; Coverdale, bishop of 
Exeter, who was never re-appomted to any see, and Hodgkin, 

o 2 
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suffragftn of Bedford ( a ) Strype liaa been very particular in 
recording everything which was done on this occasion from tbe 
most authentic documents, 1 m order to refute the fable of the 
Nag’s Head consecration, which was promulgated by the Boman 
Catholics about forty*years after the event had taken place , 2 when 
it might have been supposed that all direct testimony would have 
been lost The story is, that the bishops elect met at a tavern, 
which bore that sign, and that when Oglethorp refused to conse¬ 
crate them, Scory laid a Bible on each of their heads, and bade 
them rise up bishops The tale has been refuted as often a3 
brought forward, and bears on its face this difficulty, that had this 
account been‘known to the enemies of the church of England, it is 
not likely that any delicacy on their part should have delayed its 
publication for so long a period. 

§ 410. The other sees were most of them filled up during the 
next year, and tbe church began to employ itself on those points 
in which amendment was chiefly required The state of the 
ministry formed one of the most prominent cares towards which 
the attention of the guardians of the establishment was directed; 
for the ignorance which generally prevailed m the universities ( a ), 
together with the superstition which reigned there, made it very 
difficult to obtain men suited to the task, or capable of performing 
the duties to which they were called, so that the necessity of the 
case induced many bishops to ordain persons of whom they enter¬ 
tained a good opinion with regard to their religious sentiments, 
but who were inadequate, in point of attainments, to so important 
a charge. The ill effects, however, of this system were soon dis¬ 
covered, 3 and in August Parker wrote to Grindal 4 desiring him 
not to ordain any more mechanics ( b ) 


( a ) The legality of the English 
consecrations was in 1568 very nearly 
tried before a common juiy, in a 
court of law Horne, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, tendered tbe oath of supre¬ 
macy to Bonner while a prisoner in 
the Marshalsea, and therefore within 
his diocese, and Bonner among other 
pleas, put m one which denied that 
Horne was a bishop at all. He had 
been consecrated according to the 
service established by Edward VI 
and abolished by Mary, and which 
had never since been distinctly au¬ 
thorized by act of Parliament The 
point was'argued, and would have 
been brought before a jury, had not 
an act been passed which declared 
all bishops, priests, and deacons con- 
«ecrated according to the form esta- 

1 Parker, i. 101. 2 See § 623. * Stryp 


blished, to be bishops, priests, and 
deacons (Fuller, ix. 80 Strype’s 
Ann I. li 2). * 

( a ) Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr 
m 1559, says, ‘Academia utraque, 
et ea praeselttini, quam tu non ita 
pndem doctissime atque optime co- 
luisti, misemme nunc disjecta jacet, 
sine pietate, sine religione, sine 
doctore, sine spe ulla literarum ’ 
(Burnet,Pm No 58) ToBulhnger, 
‘ Acadennae nostras ita afflictse sunt, 
ut Oxopise vix duo sunt, qui nobis- 
cum sentiant, et llli ip§i ita abj‘ecti 
et fracti ut nihil possmt ’ (Strype’s 
Ann No 20, vo] n. 490) 

( b ) Gibson (afterwards bishop of 
London) writes to Mr Pepys, 1696, 
Diary , n. 153 ‘The other day I 
met with, a catalogue of the clergy 

s’s Parker , i. 180. 4 Ibid Grindal , 60. 
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The difficulty of finding persona who might he willing to entei 
into the ministry, and able to fulfil the duties of it, had been 
greatly augmented by the extreme poverty to which the clergy 
were generally reduced. This evil arose chiefly from impropria¬ 
tions and alienations, which had been carried on to a dreadful 
extent, and which were now by no means effectually prevented, 
but the loss of those offerings customarily made at shrines, and of 
the fees paid for the periormance of ecclesiastical duties m the 
parish, had m no small degree contributed to the same end. This 
latter cause was particularly injurious, since the benefices in large 
towns chiefly depended on this source of revenue, and those 
places, where the efficiency of the clergyman was of the most 
importance, had no means of supporting the incumbent St Mary 
Ax, for instance, had for some time been without any minister, as 
its revenues did not amount to five pounds, 1 till it was united by 
Gfrmdal to another parish. To all these causes must be added the 
simoniacal contracts of corrupt patrons, who sought not for those 
who could 1 preach learnedly, but pay largely 52 

§ 411. The bishops seem at first to have been so fully employed 
about the concerns of their several dioceses, that little progress was 
made m the public and outward concerns of the church, though its 
leading members were in all probability secretly prepaiing what 
was required, and deliberating on those particulars m which 
reform was principally wanted. 

(A D. 1562 ) These points consisted in the publication of certain 
articles of faith, which might set forth, m an authoritative manner, 
the belief of the church of England, m a new tianslation or 
revisal of the Bible, and the establishment of a code of ecclesias¬ 
tical laws. 

While these things were preparing, Bishop Jewel put forth his 
Apology for the Church of England, a work as remarkable for the 
elegance of the Latin in which it is written, as for the soundness of 
the positions which it maintains 3 He there states, in a brief and 
oratorical style, the grounds of the separation of our church from 
that’of Rome ; showing that in what she had done, England had 


of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
taken in 1568, with an account of 
each man’s learning and abilities , in 
short, observing the strangeness of 
the characters, 1 ran over the whole, 
and as I went along, branched them 
under different heads, whereby their 
several abilities in learning are there 
expressed. 

* Docti Latine et Greece - 3 
1 Strype's Gnndal, 78. 


Docti . 12 

Medio enter docti - - 2 

Latine docti . 9 

Latine meihocriter . 33 

Latine parum ahquid, &c 42 
Latine non docti . 13 

Indocti . . 4 

£ If the London clergy were thus 
ignorant, what must we imagine the 
country divines were ? ’ 

See also § 430. 


2 Strype’s Ann iv. 146. 

3 Ibid. l. 424. 
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rather returned to the state of the primitive church, than occa¬ 
sioned a schism m the Christian family, and that the innovation 
with which we were charged, was merely the rejection of the errors 
introduced by the community from which we had separated ( a ). 

§ 412 (January 12, A d. 1563 ) In January of the next year the 
parliament and convocation were assembled , by the former, a veiy 
severe law 1 was passed for enforcing the supremacy j and to refuse 
the oath, when tendered a second time, was declared to be treason, 
a step which, though it might in some measure seem to be defen¬ 
sible, m consequence of the treasonable conspiracy carried on by 
the Poles and others, with the design of bringing m Mary queen of 
Scots, appears to be as remarkable for the unsoundness of its poli¬ 
tical principles as for the cruelty of its enactments 2 The words of 
the oath of supremacy, even during this reign, were such, that a 
Homan Catholic, whatever his views m politics might be, could 
hardly take it, so that if the law were acted upon, it might bring 
some of the most faithful of her subjects into jeopardy of their 
lives, while it is evident that no laws can guard against the attacks 
of men who are urged by religious phrensy, and willing to make 
themselves martyrs in the cause of their own opinions, a truth 
which was fully verified throughout the whole of this leign. 

In the lower house of convocation many of those questions were 
now agitated which formed the groundwork of the subsequent 
objections of the puritans, but as the motions founded on them 
were never passed, the discussion of the points themselves may be 
reserved to the beginning of the next chapter. 

The acts of this convocation are much more important The 
Articles of our church, then consisting of thirty-eight, 3 were pub¬ 
lished as containing the confession of the church of England, but 
they do in reality differ very httle from the forty-two which 
were put forth by the authority of Oranmer, m the reign of 
Edward VI 

(March 3 ) The larger catechism ( a ), too, revised and enlarged 
by Alexander Noel, dean of St. Paul’s, 4 was approved by the 
lower house of convocation ; a tribute of respect which confers on 
it a species of semi-authority, though not officially promulgated by 
the church of England. 

( a ) It is printed m the JEnchindion lished at the command of the queen, 
Theologtcum , and has been lately xe- and ordered to be set up in churches 
printed by the Society for Promoting (Strype’s Ann III. i 738) 

Christian Knowledge It may be ( a ) It is printed in the Enchiridion 
deemed a book authorized by the Theologicum, and is chiefly taken 
church of England It was pub- from Ponet’s Catechism, § 331, a. 


1 See § 453 (■). 
3 See § 485. 


2 Statutes of the Realm , c. l 5 Eliz. 
4 Strype’s Ann. i 525, and 323. 
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The second took of Homilies ( b ) was printed about this period, 1 
though it took some time to distribute it generally throughout the 
country 

§ 413 As these documents together form the standard and 
basis of our present church, we may deem the Reformation to have 
now received its accomplishment, the changes which have been 
since made are m their nature comparatively insignificant, so that 
before we proceed to the continuation of the history, it may be 
useful for a moment briefly to inquire what we have gained or lost 
by the Reformation in religion. 

We have learnt the fundamental truth on which the whole of 


( b ) See § 305 The history of the 
composition of the Homilies is boned 
in so much obscimty, that a short 
note will convey to the reader all 
that is known concerning them 
The first volume is generally attri¬ 
buted to Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Hopkins, and Becon Burnet (Pref 
to the Thirty-nine Articles , p in ) 
says that Jewel was paiticulailv 
engaged in compiling the second 
Archbishop Parker, however, m 
1563, speaks of them as being 4 re¬ 
vised and finished, with a second 
part, by him and the other bishops 7 
(Strype’s Parkei , i 253), an expres¬ 
sion indicating, peihaps, that thev 
weie drawn up in the reign of 
Edward VI., though not published, 
but by no means deciding the ques¬ 
tion The language of the two books 
is different, and theie is much inter¬ 
nal evidence of the several homilies 
having been, composed by different 
authors The first book is probably 
the most valuable, and the expres¬ 
sions used m the thirty-fifth Article, 
* Non minus quam prior tomus ho- 
miliarum quse edit® sunt tempore 
Edvardi Sexti, 7 &c, seem rather to 
indicate that the latter work was not 
composed by the same authors The 
homilies on Salvation, Faith, and 
Good Works, aie with reason attri¬ 
buted to Cranmer (Todd, on the 
Thirty-nine Art pref p xi) That 
on Adultery is by Becon, and printed 
in the second vol of his Works The 
most important edition of the Homi¬ 
lies are as follows - 
First hook, first edit. 1547, last of 
July 1 Edw VI 


Second divided as at present, 
1549, August 

Second hook, 1st 1563, that on 
Wilful Rebellion was added 
157L 

Last, by authority, 1623. 

‘Fortunately, the variations in the 
different ethtions, numerous as they 
are, are almost universally veibal or 
grammatical, and it is remarkable, 
that a book which has passed through 
the hands of so many editois, and 
has been alteied m almost every 
edition, should have received so few 
alterations of any importance as to 
doctrme One use of such collations, 
is to piove that the Honnhes have 
not been tampered with by any sect 
or party among ns, for the pm pose 
of making them express sentiments 
different from those of the original 
compileis ’ Dr Elmsley’s Preface to 
the Homilies, with various readings, 
Oxfoid, 1822 

When Dr Elmslev was engaged m 
preparing this edition, he kindly 
promised the use of his Collections 
for the present work, but added, 
that there was no real information 
on the subject His death deprived 
the author of this advantage, and of 
the advice of a friend, who, to a mass 
of real knowledge on almost every 
subject, joined a facility of com¬ 
municating it, which endeared him 
to those who were acquainted with 
him, and who would not have dis¬ 
dained to rendei this sketch less 
unworthy of perusal, hv correcting 
its errors and supplying its defi¬ 
ciencies 


1 Strype’s Ann u 104, 
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Christianity rests, nay, which is itself Christianity; That 'we aie 
accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not of our own works or 
deservings. 5 That good woiks, however pleasing to God, are only 
accepted as proofs of the faith which we entertain in the mercy of 
Heaven, and as proceedmg from love towards Him who hath 
redeemed us. That acts of penitence, however sincere, can in no 
sense be deemed a compensation for our sin, although they may 
prove useful to ourselves in preventing a repetition of our crimes , 
and that there is no sacrifice for sm but the atonement which was 
once offered on the cross. 

The establishment of these truths virtually got rid of the 
greater part of the superstitious rites with winch religion had been 
ov erwhelmed, and she was again enthroned in the heart of the true 
believer, instead of being identified with ceremonious observances. 
A communion had been substituted m lieu of the mass, and with 
the rejection of the doctrine of transubstantiation, the laity were 
taught that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken by the faithful alone in the Lord’s Supper, the efficacy of 
which consists in the institution of Christ, and the state of their 
own consciences, and not m the magic virtue of priestly offices 
The personal responsibility of the individual Christian was clearly 
insisted on, and though the laity were not deprived of the comfort 
and aid of spiritual guidance, yet that inquisitorial power which 
the cleigy had exercised by means of auricular confession was 
removed, and the priesthood became the directors of their flocks, 
and not the self-constituted judges of the terms on which pardon 
might be obtained from the Almighty. They were still the 
keepers of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but by the dissemi¬ 
nation of the Scuptures, and the pi ogress of education, the rest of 
their brethren were permitted to guide their own footsteps towards 
the gates of paradise The Bible was indeed committed to their 
peculiar care, but it was not withheld from the hands of the 
people; so that though it was their especial duty to lead on their 
fellow-servants in the right path, yet they could no longer, like 
the lawyers of old, take away the key from others, or prevent 
' those from entering m who would gladly do so. All were taught 
to examine for themselves; and though little toleration was subse¬ 
quently granted to any who ventured to differ from the queen, yet 
the first great step towards religious liberty was irrevocably made 
when it was authoritatively stated 1 that every assembly of human 
beings was liable to err even m things pertaining to God At the 
same time a very material diminution was made in the power of 
the church, considered as a body distinct from the laity, when its 
1 Art xxi. 
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members were allowed to connect themselves to the rest of society 
by those ties of matrimony which the law of God has left open to 
all* for these bands which attach the individual churchman to the 
nearer concerns of private life, cannot fail to weaken the interest 
he feels m the political welfare of the-ecclesiastical body, to which 
alone the earthly affections of the unmarried must be wedded 
The property of the church, and that influence which is ever con¬ 
nected with its possession, had undoubtedly in former times been 
too great for the welfare of the kingdom; but the Protestant 
monarchs had taken good care to prevent the recurrence of this 
evil nor can it be denied that the poverty which succeeded its 
too wealthy state was m many respects injurious to the cause of 
vital religion,'as it neither afforded the ministeis of God’s word 
such facilities for education as their profession lequned, nor gave 
them the means of keeping up their outward respectability before 
their flocks. This was peculiarly felt by many of the newly- 
appointed bishops, who, returning pennyless from their foieign 
hiding-places, found themselves on a sudden exalted into situa¬ 
tions from which much worldly pomp had always been expected, 
and for the supply of which the revenues of their preferments 
were totally inadequate They were forced, therefore, m their 
prosperity to exercise that patience which they had long practised 
in the hour of misfortune . and by the sacrifices which they were 
called on to make, the momentous truth was daily impressed on 
them, a truth which it would be well if none of us forgot, that the 
church establishment is intended to promote the cause of religion, 
and not religion to advance the mteiests of the church 

Among the abuses which had been remedied, many were as 
offensive to the religious members of the Roman Catholic com¬ 
munion as to Protestants, nor can it be denied that other evils 
were introduced, from which they had been comparatively free, 
and which cannot fail to prejudice them against the measures 
which were adopted. 

Enough has been already said of the spoliation of church 
property which accompanied this part of our history; but on the 
whole, probably, the present revenues of the church are adequate 
to her real interests, if they were reasonably divided and properly 
distributed, and poverty is a much more safe state for the church 
of Christ than wealth: 1 How hardly shall a rich man enter into 
the kingdom of heaven f ? 

The subjection of the ecclesiastical body to the state, in the 
manner in which it takes place in the church of’England, must be 
very offensive to those whose views m this respect have been 
differently directed; and though perhaps such a constitution may 
be as beneficial to society as any human appointment can be 
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expected to prove ; yet we must be blind not to perceive many 
evils resulting from it. It may perhaps be questionable, whether 
much power over his lay brethren may be safely intrusted to the 
minister of the Gospel, yet it cannot but appear singular, that 
of all the different denominations of Christians which exist m 
England, probably no one body has committed so little spmtual 
authority into the hands of those who pieside over its concerns, 
as the established church. This is probably right, as fai as the 
laity are concerned , but it cannot be right when we look at that 
discipline which the church ought to exercise over its official 
members Adi the power which was exercised m ecclesiastical 
matters, during this and the following reig-ns, was m reality'a civil 
power, and was often exerted unfortunately for civil purposes. So 
that the church frequently formed a rallying point m political 
differences, and as the spirit of civil liberty by degrees emancipated 
the church from the tyranny to which it had been reduced, it left 
us without effectual ecclesiastical discipline 
In matters of faith, too, many evils of the same description 
took place. The people had been taught to believe that religion 
consisted in the performance of religious duties, and not in the 
religious state of the heart, of which leligious actions aie the 
natural and necessary fruit, and when the principles of the Refor¬ 
mation had pointed out the inadequacy of the acts themselves to 
obtain the favour of God, men were ready to forget that the act 
generally produces the temper, and that the temper cannot really 
exist, unless accompanied by the act Confession, for instance, had 
been abused, and when men were told that it was not necessary 
for salvation, they assumed that it did not contribute to produce 
a humble frame of mind. They were told that stated fasts were 
an invention of men, and .they forgot that fasting is an institution 
sanctioned by Christ ( a ) They learnt that in many cases the 
Homan Catholics had mistaken and neglected the end of religious 
performances, and they themselves, while keeping the eye ffxed on 
the end, neglected the means whereby that end might be obtained. 

( a ) There can be little doubt that students for neglecting the observ- 
the abuse of fasting among the ance of Lent, but m the beginning 
Roman Catholics has produced an of the reign of Elizabeth, it seems 
mjunous counteraction among Pro- to have been very strictly kept 
testants with regard to this duty , ( Parker , 1 . 133). Proclamations 

but undoubtedly many members of were issued concerning fasting m 
the church of Rome submit to a very 1563, 1572,1576, 1601. And Eliza- 
rigorous and conscientious absti- beth herself would not eat flesh 
nence during Lent. The error con- during Lent, till she had obtained a 
sists in imposing such rules as dispensation to that effect from the 
necessarily binding on Christians, archbishop, 1587, and there are bl¬ 
and in substituting one species of stances of other dispensations to the 
food for another. As early as 1541, same effect (Fuller, ix. 132. Strvpe’s 
Gardiner reproved some Cambridge Whitgift, ii. 456). 
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The Roman Catholic clergy had often exercised an authority over 
their flocks, which tended to destroy the moral and religious ener¬ 
gies of the people ; do not conscientious Protestants, while they 
deplore the want of restraint which arises from actual discipline 
over those who are placed under our spintual care, and which we 
are not allowed to use, nevertheless neglect to introduce those 
moral restraints which nothing but religious education and sound 
information can impart ? 

The extent of this subject renders it impossible that it should 
be fully developed , and it must be left to the meditations of the 
thoughtful reader of ecclesiastical history, with the brief expression 
of a hope that Roman Catholics may draw nearer to Protestants 
in those points where we surpass them, and that we may diaw 
nearer to them in those paiticulais wherein we have been losers m 
receding from them 

If any religious Roman Catholic be unwilling to allow, that m 
the advantages before enumerated we at all surpass him, if his 
whole hopes of salvation be built on that foundation m which we 
as Protestants trust, let us pray God that neither of us may as 
individuals be cast out through our own faults, and while we 
acknowledge the advantages derived to us through the church of 
Rome, let him thank God that he, as a member of thai commu¬ 
nion, has obtained in spiritual things many benefits, which he owes 
to the existence of the Reformation and let us hope and pray, 
that the dissemination of religious knowledge may by God’s mercy 
prove a blessing to all Christians. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DURING PART OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 

FROM 1563 TO 1583 

414 Disputes about ecclesiastical dresses 415 The question resolved 
into its elements. 416 Uniformity m dress enforced; Sampson and 
Humphrey. 417 Opinions concerning these points 418 Of Jewel; 
Sandys, Grmdal, Parker; Whitgilt 419 Of foieign divines 420. 
Conduct of Elizabeth and Parker 421 Of the Puritans 422 Parkers 
treatment of the Nonconformists 423 Objections of the Noncon¬ 
formists 424. Baptismal service , churching of women , music. 425 
Church discipline 426. Ordination, parochial discipline. 427, Pro- 
phesymgs; alienation of church property 428 Ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission , commissions of concealment. 429. Conduct of Elizabeth 
about church property. 430 Poverty of the church ; ( a ) question of 
church property 481 Early history of the reign. 432. The London 
clergy. 433 Cambridge, Cartwright 434 Convocation 435 Eccle¬ 
siastical laws, acts of Parliament. 436 Poor Laws 437. Against 
Roman Catholics. 438 Roman Catholic seminaries abroad, Persons 
and Campian 439. The treatment of the Roman Catholics, due in 
part to themselves. 440 Principles on which the question of the 
treatment of them rests 441. Blame due to the Roman Catholics. 
442. Their conduct, the real causes of the evil 443 Temporal cha¬ 
racter of the Reformation 444. Persecutions under Maiy’and Elizabeth 
compared 445 Injustice and intolerance of the leign 446 Seventy 
towards the Nonconformists, Archbishop Parker. 447 Gnndal, Arch¬ 
bishop ; prophesyings stopped; the archbishop suspended 448. Ex¬ 
amination of the conduct of Gnndal 449 Of the tieatment of the 
Puntans 

§ 414 No sooner Rad the external enemies of Protestantism lost 
their power to peisecute m England, than the spirit of discord 
arose within the bosom of our own church, and when all essential 
points of reformation had been established, the trifling articles of 
dress and ceremonies pioduced a flame, which finally ended m the 
temporary destruction of our church and constitution In any great 
change of opinion, among the mass of society, it is natural for men 
to run into extremes, and wherever party spirit has been preva¬ 
lent, the passions aie so called into action, that some time is 
required before reason can assume her command, and during such 
a period, the externals of religion, or of party distinction, naturally 
produce the greatest effect, and excite the warmest animosity. 

The church of Rome had abounded in ceremonies so numerous, 
as to become burdensome to its members, and the foreign re¬ 
formers, in avoiding this extreme, had perhaps rendered the out¬ 
ward offices of religion too simple, and therefore less calculated to 
excite all those feelings among the people, which may beneficially 
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be enlisted in the cause of devotion. Many of the English divines 
had adopted their ideas on these points fiom the school of Qeneva, 
and the disputes which had thence arisen, and‘which had previously 
disturbed the peace of the exiles in Frankfort, were unfortunately 
now introduced into England. We cannot but deploie such an 
event, but it forms a melancholy comment on the words of St 
Paul, and clearly proves how little all other gifts profit, if not 
accompanied with Christian charity. 

§ 415. In order to get a clear view of the merits of the question, 
it may not be amiss to lesolve it into its elementary principles ; for 
the point at issue is very complicated. It seems to divide itself 
into the following* heads 

There are corruptions concerning which the Christian, and par¬ 
ticularly the Christian minister, must undergo any extremity, rather 
than admit of them But it may be questioned whether the use of 
an ecclesiastical dress, or of ceremonies, be one of this nature; if it 
be, the individual is right in not complying, but if it be not, then 
he who lesists incurs the wrath of God in withstanding the com¬ 
mands of his prince, and opposing the law of the land. 

In these, however, and other points, in which the civil magis¬ 
trate has a full light to command, he may exert that power so as 
to do great injuiy to the cause of Christianity, and as the subject 
is clearly directed to obey in matters indifferent, so the magistrate 
is bound not to be peremptory in his commands, unless there be 
some sound reason for exerting his authority. 

The fiist of these queries must receive its answer from the con¬ 
science of the subject; the latter, from the judgment of the govern¬ 
ment; and both ought to rest upon the decisions of the word of 
God. 

But the difficulty of this discussion is much increased by the 
complicated nature of the duty of ecclesiastical officers, who as 
churchmen are bound to obey the established laws, and, as governors 
of the church, ought to deal charitably with weak brethren, and to 
soften down as much as possible the severity of those laws which 
they are called upon to execute. In case, then, the laws are such 
as are in the opinion of the individual injurious to edification, 
though he may himself comply with them, yet he can hardly 
enforce conformity on others , and the spiritual safety of a man so 
situated will be best consulted by resigning the office with which he 
was intrusted, for the Christian benefit of those under his control. 

In estimating, therefore, the conduct and treatment of the 
puritans, these several bearings must always be kept in view; and 
when the matter is duly appreciated, we shall have every cause to 
be thankful that we live in times m which toleration has nearly 
put a stop to such discussions. 
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§ 416. In the first year of Elizabeth the act of uniformity was 
passed, which gave full powers to the queen with regard to eccle¬ 
siastical concerns, and in the last clause but one it is enacted, that 
all ornaments for churches, and the ministers thereof, shall remain 
as they weie m the second year of Edwaid VI ( a ) Proceedings, 
however, were not commenced for some time against those minis- 
teis who did not comply with this part of the law, and a sufficient 
period was granted to the doubtful, had they been ready to avail 
themselves of it But the evil of nonconformity seemed to gam 
ground by delay; and in the beginning of 1565, Elizabeth sent a 
piessing letter to Parker, and through him to the rest of the 
bishops, m which she enjoined them to begin the woik of enforcing 
, uniformity. 1 It can hardly be necessary in the present day to 
prove, that outward habits are to be ranked among things indif¬ 
ferent, and that the clergy, therefore, ought to comply with such 
injunctions as are given by the legal enactments of the country . 
but the general antipathy exhibited m London and elsewhere to 
the cap and surplice prove that the consciences of brethren were 
then easily offended, while the methods used to remedy the dis¬ 
order show that such scruples were not always tieated with 
becoming tenderness 2 The majority of the London clergy com¬ 
plied with the order concerning the unity of apparel, but a con¬ 
siderable number refused to do so, and were subsequently depm ed 
of their preferments This species of tacit resistance to the autho¬ 
rity of the crown was not confined to the lower ordeis of the 
clergy, or to those whose situation m life, or want of education, 
might lead us to doubt the probability of their estimating the 
question fairly, but men of considerable weight entertained scruples 
on the subject, and some of them were even exposed to the penal¬ 
ties of the law 3 Sampson, dean of Christ Church, and Humphrey, 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, were cited before the eccle¬ 
siastical commission, and requned to conform m the use of the cap 
and surplice , and though they wrote a most submissive petition, 4 
declaring their scruples and unwillingness to comply, because the 
law concerning the restoration of the ceremonies of the Homan 
church is joined with the hazard of slavery, necessity, and supei- 
stition, yet no alternative was left them but that of surrendering 
their scruples or their places 5 

§ 417. Their conduct throughout seems to have been that of 
men of tender consciences, not of persons obstinately bent on follow¬ 
ing their own devices, yet Sampson was imprisoned and deprived, 6 

(*) That is, according to the rubric of 1549; see § 743 (*>), 9. 

1 Strype’s Parker, i 309 

2 Strype’s Gnndal, 144 3 Strype’s Parker, i 322. 

4 Strype’s Parkei , lii No. 30, i. 323. 5 Ibid i. 327. 3 Ibid, l 368. 
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and Humphrey, after having been connived at for ten or eleven 
} ears, ultimately complied with the ordinances of the church Such 
Christian and dignified submission as was exhibited by these men 
could not be expected from all, nor, indeed, did all others display 
it, but that species of insolent opposition to all church discipline, 
of which instances subsequently occur, was of later growth, and 
may possibly owe its origin to the severities now practised. In 
estimating the fault or the punishment of these men, our judgments 
are liable to err, from not knowing what opinions were generally 
entertained about the dresses themselves ( a ). In the present day it 
seems absurd to talk of the necessary connexion between popery 
and a square cap and surplice; yet, where knowledge was scarce, 
and prejudice strong, such a connexion existing m the mmds of 
the people might have produced infinite harm, At all events, 
these disputes among churchmen must have been very injurious to 
the cause of real piety It may now appear probable, that greater 
concessions to the weakness of sincere brethren might have been 
made with advantage by the stronger and the sounder members of 
our distracted church They would have imitated the true mother 
in the judgment of Solomon, and have been ready to concede their 
rights, to relinquish even the justice of their cause, sooner than 
suffer the object of their affections to be torn asunder in the 
struggle, and this idea rests on the opinions expressed by many 
individuals who were neither so much implicated as to become 
parties m the discussion, nor so far removed in point of time from 
the events as to be unable to understand the prejudices which 
influenced the sinceie nonconformist 

§ 418 Jewel, though he conformed himself, and blames those 
who laid too great a stress on the matter, never seems to have 
been pleased with the dresses, and uses very strong expressions in 
disapprobation of them ( a ) 

Sandys, 1 in his will of the date of 1558, says, when speaking of 
the rites and ceremonies of the church, ‘ So have I ever been and 

( a ) These opinions are expressed doctnna, sine monbug, veste saltern 
at length m a letter from Whitting- comica volebant populo commendan. 
ham, dean of Durham, to Lord Nam ut alantur bonae litene, et 
Leicester (Strype’s Parker, ni 76, surrogetur seges aliqua doctorum 
No 27, and l 329, ch xxxm ) hommum, nulla, o Deus bone, nulla 

(a) ‘De religione quod scribis, et hoc tempore cura suscipitur Itaque 
veste scemca, o utmam id impetran quomam vera via non possunt, istis 
potmsset (Burnet, hi vi No. 57) ludicns meptus teneri volunt oculos 
Nos quidem tam bonae causoe non multitudmis.’ Letter to Petei Mar- 
defuimus Sed llh, quibus ista tan- tyr, 1559 So in the next of the 
topere placuerunt, credo, sequuti same date ‘ Omma docentur ubique 
sunt mscitiam presbyterorum. quos, punssime In ceremonns et larvis 
quomam nihil aliud videbant esse, passim plusculum meptitur’ No. 
quam stipites, sine ingenio, sine 58 

1 Strype’s Wkitgift, i 548. 
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presently am persuaded, that some of them he not so expedient for 
this church now, hut that in the church reformed, and in all this 
time of the Gospel, wherein the seed of the Gospel hath so long 
been sown, they may better he disused by little and little than 
more and more urged.’ In a private letter to Peter Martyr, in 
1560, he expresses himself much more adverse to the dresses ( b ) 

Gnndal had great scruples about tbe habits, 1 and wrote to Peter 
Martyr on the subject, who advised that m his private diess the 
bishop should certainly comply, but that if the public ministration 
in it would promote the idea of the mass, he had better not sanc¬ 
tion what was wrong by his example, and that at all events he 
should continue to speak and teach against the use of the habits 2 
In a letter to Bullinger, 1566, he adds, that when the bishops, who 
had been exiles in Germany, could not persuade the queen and 
parliament to remove these habits out of the church, though they 
had long endeavoured it, by common consent they thought it best 
not to leave the church for some rites, which were not many, nor 
in themselves wicked, especially since the purity of the Gospel 
remained safe and free to them. 

It may fairly be presumed, that Parker himself enteitained 
some doubts concerning the points which were afterwards disputed 
between the puritans and the high chuich party, for m the ques¬ 
tions prepared to be submitted to convocation in 1563, 3 probably 
under his own direction, and certainly examined by himself, there 
are several which manifestly imply that such a difference of opinion 
might prevail. They refei to the abohtion of the use of the vest¬ 
ments, of private baptism administered by lay persons, of organs 
and curious singing, of the answers of sponsors, &c 4 And Whit- 
gift was one of a number of heads of houses m Cambridge who 
petitioned for a greater licence about the dresses 

§ 419 The sentiments of foreign divines may seem to deserve 
less attention, 5 inasmuch as they derived the great mass of their 
information from persons who were suffering in the cause of non¬ 
conformity, yet surely, whatever may have been the bias of the 
accounts which they received, they weie less likely to be pre¬ 
judiced on this side than the bishops were on that in which their 
personal authority was concerned, which seemed to be resisted by 
all who refused to comply with the injunctions of the court. 
These foreigners, in conjunction with the judicious advice which 
they invariably give, viz. that anything was better than that the 

( b ) ‘ Tantum manent m ecclesia turas speramus.’ Burnet, ni. vi No. 
nostra vestimenta ilia papistica, 61 
Capas intellige, quas diu non dura- 

1 Strype’s Gnndal , 42. 2 Ibid. 45. 3 Strype’s Ann. i. 475. 

4 Strype’3 Barker , i 386, No. 39. 5 Ibid. n. 110. 
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rliuicli should he left destitute of pastors, in consequence of their 
scruples, frequently press upon the bishops the propriety of 
charitable concession, as far as it would be admitted by the 
government The church of Scotland went so far as to address 
an epistle to their brethren in England, 1 m which, perhaps, they 
press the matter moie stiongly than it deserves; but these con¬ 
current testimonies demonstrate one thing at least, that a great 
stress was laid upon the question, while the event proved that 
many ministers of God’s word were silenced m consequence of the 
diesses enjoined, and it may be remarked, that England never 
became convinced of the propriety of her ecclesiastical habits till 
the opponents of her decent forms had power enough to cast them 
out of the church, and to substitute their own more superstitious 
simplicity ( a ). 

§ 420 Elizabeth herself was very peremptory on the question. 2 
She could little brook resistance on any point; but when the 
scruple seemed so trifling, as on this subject it must have appeared 
to any one who was not under the influence of prejudice or 
passion, resistance to her mandates assumed the semblance of per¬ 
sonal opposition And when Paiker and the other bishops had 
begun to execute the laws against nonconformists, they must have 
been more than men, if they could divest their own nnnds of that 
personality which every one must feel when engaged in a contro¬ 
versy, m which the question really is, whether he shall he able 
to succeed m carrying his plans into execution The archbishop, 
indeed, who was first employed m this unpleasant task, 3 seems to 
have experienced more of this feeling than, peihaps, beseemed his 
high station , yet the situation in which he was placed renders him 
an object of our pity rather than our blame He probably foresaw 
tbe ill effects which nonconformity would bring upon the church, 
and prepared to resist the torrent with the bulwarks of seventy 
and law. In this he found himself hardly supported as he could 
wish by the court, where there existed a strong party favourable 
to the puritans. He perceived, perhaps, that the odium of the 
measures which he was forced to adopt was thrown on the 
bishops, who were becoming more and more the objects of general 
dislike ; 4 and lamented, with prophetic boding, the conduct of 
some of the nobility, whose favour was raising up a party against 

( a ) Clerk, wiitmg on the question altercatiombus fallitur et consu- 
of the habits, speaks, £ de fanaticis mitur.’ Strype’s Parker , m 183, 
nostrisSuperpelliciamsetGalenanis,’ No 48 See some excellent obser- 
and adds, ‘ut quod terapons antehae vations about religious prejudice bv 
artibus et scientiis solet attribui, id Buchanan. Pearson’s Life of l. 
nunc futilissimis de lana caprma 115. 

1 Strype’s Parker , in 150, No. 51. 2 See § 446 ( b ), 

3 Strype’s Parkei , l. 117, 889 4 Ibid, n 828 

P 
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the hierarchy, which would ultimately destroy every distinction 
of rank 

§ 421. Little can he said in favour of the puritans, and those 
who rejected the ceremonies of the church, hut that they were 
sincere m the objections which they raised against the use of rites 
corrupted m the church of Rome. Then scruples will in these 
days appear trivial, hut they were not then esteemed so , as paity 
feeling began to operate on both sides, each became anxious to 
enforce their own opinions, and m the warmth of controversy the 
nonconformists seem to have forgotten that they were disobeying 
the civil magistrate, and not to have considered that the bishops 
weie only enforcing that which by law they were hound to enforce. 
The authority which the puritans withstood was not the mere 
spiritual authority which the episcopal function had bestowed on 
their judges, it was an indefinite and ample power conferred on 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, from the supremacy vested by the 
parliament m the queen It was a power which the puritans mav 
have deemed unnecessary, oppressive, and little suited to the cha¬ 
racter of Christian bishops, but they must have known that it was 
one which had been confeired on the hierarchy by the law of the 
land, and by the person in whose hands the executive was placed. 
But theie are many considerations which should pi event us from 
passing any severe censure on either party: the new standard of 
opinion to which the disputants referred was one to which they 
had never been accustomed, the New Testament itself is very in¬ 
distinct m settling such points, and to reason by analogy is a task 
which requires much temper and experience. The people, too, had 
been long trained to attach importance to ceremonies, and though 
ignorant of pimciples, were overjoyed in exercising the privilege 
of thinking for themselves, which they had just acquired. This 
exercise of their new light was highly unacceptable to the queen, 
and the government in some points tried to restrain it so much 
that the struggle, by degrees, became one for civil as well as for 
religious liberty. 

§ 422 It appears, then, that neither the government m enforc¬ 
ing^ conformity as it did, nor the puritans in resisting it, can well 
he justified by any sound principles of Christian chanty; the one 
imposed a yoke ( a ) when it was hardly necessary, the other rejected 

( a ) It should be remembered, that cording to tbe discretion of the 
most of tbe regulations with regard clergyman himself It mav indeed 
to the distinctive dress of the clergy be questioned whether this "has not 
Ime gradually been given up, ex- gone too far Peihaps the interests 
ceptmg, indeed, the surplice, and the of the church would be best con- 
square cap in the universities. Copes suited, if, without adopting any chs- 
and tunicles are almost forgotten, tinctive habits, we all dressed so that 
albes are confounded with surplices, tbe world might from our appear¬ 
and the gown and cassock, with the ance presume that we belonged to 
square cap and hood, are used ac- the ministry. 
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it when it might and ought to have been borne Nothing, there¬ 
fore, could he more distressing than the situation of a conscientious 
bishop at such a period It must have required a patience truly 
Christian not to have been iintated at the conduct of the noncon¬ 
formists, and peihaps still moie of Christian courage to enforce 
1 aws, when hindrances were thrown m the way by the powers 
above, and insults heaped on those in authority by the party against 
whom the severity was directed. Parker, the first metiopolitan ot 
this reign, was in many respects calculated to shine with splendour 
m the situation in which he was placed he was liberal, and ever 
ready to advance the interests of learning or of talent, he was 
himself learned and studious, but his peculiar qualification seeing 
to have been a desire and faculty of systematizing and improving 
every establishment to which he belonged, a talent which was 
extremely required at this period; but perhaps he was not well 
calculated to hold that even balance between contending errors, 
which the difficulties of the times placed more immediately in his 
hands. Before the heat of controversy had begun, concession was 
comparatively easy, without giving up the ordinances of the 
church, a latitude of practice might have been tolerated which 
became inadmissible when the question was brought to an issue. 
The remonstrance, too, of Parker might have had more influence 
on the queen than those of any other person, and it was her 
majesty who was most strenuous in insisting on conformity, but 
he seems hardly to have wished that his weak brethren should be 
dealt with more gently, for he was very peremptory in his pro¬ 
ceedings with Sampson, 1 though he afterwards kindly wrote in his 
favour when ejected from the deanery, and in this conduct was 
strikingly opposed to Grindal, who entreated the dean, even with 
tears in his eyes, to comply in the use of the habits. 2 ’ So again, 
when thirty-seven of the London clergy refused compliance with 
the ecclesiastical dresses, and of these some of the best ministers, 
by the acknowledgment of the archbishop himself, he does not 
appear to have adopted' any conciliatory steps, or to have treated 
them as brethren in Christ There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of his motives, and his judgment was approved by many 
persons (especially by Cox, bishop of Ely), who hoped that by 
reducing the clergy of the metiopohs, all difficulty would be 
obviated elsewhere 3 But where severity is used m cases of 
conscience, Christian charity is often lost sight of, and the omis¬ 
sion never takes place but at the certain loss of the party who 
neglect it. The sufferers were deemed confessors by their friends, 
and the party of the puritans was strengthened by their punish¬ 
ment 

1 Strvpe’s Parker, i 327 2 Ibid l. 368 and 430 3 Ibid l 430. 
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§ 423. It must not be supposed that all the objections ( a ) of the 
nonconformists were confined to the ecclesiastical dresses, or that 
the cap and surplice were the only points against which then 
animadversions were directed The Book of Common Prayer was 
generally attacked, many of its ceremonies, especially m Baptism, 
and the Churching of Women, were rejected, and organs and 
church music were considered as unchristian 

The discipline of the church, too, was impugned. Objections 
were raised against episcopacy itself, as well as against the lordly 
and temporal authority possessed by the bishops; while the ordi¬ 
nation of ministers, without their being elected by their flocks, 
was accounted antiscnptural, and the whole was summed up m the 
want of a preshjteiy. 

At the same time they biought forward many real abuses, 
which the church could more easily deplore than remedy. With 
regard to the scarcity of preaching ministers, the blame seems 
to belong exclusively to neither partyfor though the hierarchy 
undoubtedly silenced many who would have laboured m this 
service, yet the nonconformists might have easily obviated the diffi¬ 
culty by accepting the ecclesiastical dresses thus Withers, at 
Bury, conformed, because he found his congregation much less 
offended at the use of the cap than at his own silence 1 The non¬ 
residence, too, which was licensed by authority, could form no just 
giouud of separation fiom the church, as not being essential to the 
establishment, and the religious conformist must have viewed the 
neglect of a parish m the same light m which it appeared to his 
dissenting biethren. 

§ 424 In the Baptismal Service it was objected, that the use 
of the sign of the cross was superstitious, and borrowed from the 
church of Rome. as if any misuse of a custom derived from the 
primitive church could render its natuie sinful, or that the danger 
of misconception weie not sufficiently guarded against, m the 
words of the prayer which accompanies that part of the service — 
that the answers were made m the name of the child, and not m 
that of the sponsors, a difference which at all events is not very 
important, since the very act of bringing the infant to the font 
implies all that the words can convey—viz, that the peisons so 
admitted would become the servants of the Lord into whose faith 
they weie baptised. Lay baptism, too, fell under their censure ,* 
hut it has been questioned whether it were ever authorized by our 
church. It had formerly been the custom for midwives to ad- 

( a ) The objections of which the but many are of couise omitted, and 
heads are here set down may be seen a full reference to them would exceed 
in Burnet’s Reformation , m No 79 the prescribed limits of this work, as 
Append., Neal’s Puritans , i 192 , they he scattered in vanous places 

1 Strype’s Parker , l 374. 
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minister this sacrament in cases of necessity , and as this was not 
distinctly forbidden, the custom was continued, and thus tacitly 
sanctioned ( a ). 

In the Churching of Women, they liked not that she should be 
\eiled of necessity, on her first appearance in the congregation, or 
that she should always be seated m the same place; customs which 
il is ridiculous to discuss, and which, m the process of time, have 
been disused m most parishes, and only partially retained m others. 

The offence which was taken at oigans and church music, as 
practised m cathedrals, was rather general, and the question of 
rejecting them was agitated m the Convocation of 1562. 1 But if 
these chinches were served m those days with as little reverence 
among the subordinate membeis, as is sometimes now apt to be 
the case, it is no wonder that sober-minded Christians should he 
offended . and yet to correct such negligence seems a more reason¬ 
able and obvious remedy, than to deprive our church of a species 
of service, which, to those who are accustomed to it, is the most 
elevating and delightful m the world. 

§ 425 In point of discipline, the differences of opinion were 
so numerous, that it will he enough if we confine ourselves to the 
prominent features of the objections, without entering on the 
degrees m which they were held, or the alterations which at 
different periods grew into vogue with the nonconformists. The 
chief stumbling-block was episcopacy, as a distinct order m the 
church, and the authority over the rest of the ministry which this 
distinction produced in the body corporate of the establishment. 
Those who maintained this objection might be again divided into 


( a ) Archbishop Sandys says, in his 
mil, 4 for the private baptism to be 
ministered bv women, I take neither 
to be pi escribed nor permitted 1 
(Strype’s White)>ft, i 548) But in. 
the oath administered m the diocese 
of Canterbury, m 1567, to Eleanor 
Pead, a midwife, is the following 
clause, ‘Also, that in the numera¬ 
tion of the saci ament of baptism in 
the time of necessity, I will use apt 
and the accustomed words of the same 
sacrament, that is to say, these words 
tollowmg, or the like m effect 1 
christen thee m the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and none 
other profane words’ (Strype’s 
Annals, I n 243) The oath in such 
a case may have been borrowed from 
the old formulary, and have been 
continued, without being paiticu- 


larly attended to, for the sake of a 
fee paid to some ecclesiastical officer. 
The questions asked according to the 
Prayer Book of 1549, 1552, and 
15Gl), seem to leave little doubt that 
the custom was sanctioned. ‘ B\ 
whom was the child baptized > 
Who was present when the child 
was baptized 3 Whether they called 
upon God for grace and succour m 
that necessity 13 With what thing 
or what matter they did baptize the 
child Whether they think the 
child to be lawfully and perfectly 
baptized?’ expressions which haidly 
agiee with the idea of the child's 
having been baptized by a minister, 
and which questions are for that 
reason generally omitted at present, 
though they have been considerably 
altered in point of woids 


1 Bui net, 111 vi No 74 
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two parties; the one was dissatisfied with episcopacy in the 
abstract, the dissatisfaction of the other was confined to the 
temporal state and civil functions of the bishops; but among- the 
mass of the nonconformists and their followers, who were often 
very ignorant on such subjects, such a distinction was little 
attended to They hated the bishops fiom being taught that their 
office was unscuptural, and their pioceedmgs unchristian, and 
they troubled not themselves to mark the difference between the 
office itself, and the temporal authority vested in the bishops of 
the chuich of England. 

The alleged want of an efficient presbytery wrs closely con¬ 
nected with this question, and with the circumstance that all 
ecclesiastical power was given exclusively to the bishops, who 
were appointed by the ciown. Most of the exiles for religion, 
who on their return formed the influential part of the church of 
England, had been familiar with establishments abroad, in which 
the individual pastors were possessed of considerable weight m the 
government of the church and its concerns on their arrival in 
the land of promised rest, they found that this spiritual power 
was in no degree conferred on themselves, but that they were 
subjected to a very peremptory method of treatment before the 
ecclesiastical commission, the proceedings of which were quite 
unsupported by the general tenor of the law of the land. The 
seeds of civil libeity were throughout the whole struggle closely 
mixed up with the complaints of the puritans , and the same men 
who had learnt to search for the truth on religious subjects, and 
to pursue it in spite of the powers of this world, which were 
arrayed against it, were little likely, from human motives, to 
submit to injunctions, however reasonable, which were arbitrarily 
imposed 

§ 426 The dispute as to the calling of ministers chiefly owes 
its ongm to the same source. The warm upholders of this 
opinion would have said that ordination consisted vntually in the 
electne call of the flock, that this formed the essence of the 
appointment to the ministry, and that without it, all oi dination 
was the invention of man, and not the institution of God Its 
more moderate friends would have maintained that the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery was sufficient, without the presence 
of a bishop, provided the ministry of the person admitted were 
not unacceptable to the parish Between these exti ernes there 
exist many smaller varieties, many plausible errors, into which all 
men are apt to run, when they set up their opinions as the test of 
right and wrong 

The absence of spiritual discipline was a source of complaint 
with all parties; and the nonconformists lamented, with some 
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show of reason, that the only exercise of it, which remained, was 
confined to non-essentials m religion, of which they themselves 
were the unfortunate victims and it was the observation of one 
of the best wishers to the church, 1 that ecclesiastical offices were 
now misused to private gam, rather than public benefit The 
country had been used, under the auspices of the court of Rome, 
to a strict inspection as to some particulars relating to morals, at 
least to the idea of it. In the presbyterian chuiches, a great deal 
of real discipline was preserved, and much actual superintendence 
exercised, hut the power of the church, as it now existed in 
England, was inadequate to keep up the old episcopal jurisdiction 
which had been carried on in foimer days, and from her adopting 
little of the presbytenan government, she wanted the discipline of 
combination, with which the diffusion of power under that system 
invested the ministerial body. But it may fairly be questioned 
whether this species of authonty be not m its nature wrong. 
Theie are but two principles on which punishment can ever be 
administered with advantage: first, when seventy is used for the 
sake of the person punished, and secondly, when it is done for 
the sake of civil society when the penalty inflicted may reform 
the aggressor, or prevent the recommission of the crime m others, 
by the force of terror, and the influence of example The latter of 
these may be fully exercised by lay courts ; and though on many 
occasions ecclesiastical discipline may further the foimer object, 
yet the authonty with which it invests the pastor makes him, as it 
were, a judge over his brethren , and wherever temporal disability 
is connected with ecclesiastical censure ( a ), it gives the minister 
of the Gospel a character which will probably injure the state of 
his own mind, and perhaps alienate the affections of his flock, 
while it cannot fail to make both parties refer their conduct to the 
laws and institutions of men, rather than to the commandments of 
God. But it was the want of power vested in the subordinate 
ministry which was the real cause of the present dissatisfaction , 
and neither the policy of the queen, nor the general state of the 
clergy, gave any great probability that this would be granted. 

§ 427 The most obvious evil which existed at this time was 
the want of an effective ministry, and foi the sake of improving 

( a ) In our own church, temporal in any way infringed, has by degrees 
pains are attached to spnitual pu- driven churchmen from attempting 
ni&hments (a man, for instance, who to put ecclesiastical censures m force, 
was excommunicated, could not, except on very flagrant occasions ; 
under the then state of the law, so that even a clergyman must have 
perform any legal act) , and that been gmlty of excessive misconduct, 
proper jealousy which the civil and have disgraced the church, before 
courts have always exeicised, lest the bishops’ court can mteiiere foi 
the rights of the subject should be hia correction. 

1 Burleigh’s Letter to Aylmer, 1579. Stiype’s Aylmer , 188. 
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the clergy, exercises were established m most of the dioceses, 
which were called p? ophesymgs, from an expression used by St 
Paul 1 The manner of carrying them on varied m different places, 2 
but was generally as follows 3 The diocese was divided into con¬ 
venient districts, and the clergy belonging to each were assembled 
at stated peiiods about once m the fortnight, when, together with 
prayers, some text of Scripture was discussed by speakers appointed 
by the niodeiator, who was himself nominated by the bishop oi 
archdeacon, and was, m some dioceses, the dean rural of the 
deanery. From the injudicious pioceedmgs m particular districts, 
in which subjects tending rather to schism than to edification weie 
brought foiward, objections were raised by those m authority, and 
the mind of the queen was so prejudiced against them that they 
weie generally suppiessed m 1577, though appioved of by many 
persons well able to judge on the question( a ) They formed, as it 
weie, a nucleus for the presbytery, which might easily have been 
abused, but had they been judiciously carried on, they might 
have supplied a defect which is still strongly felt, A young 
cleigyman, who has had hut little experience in the care of a 
parish, might, m such a body, have found an authonzed guide for 
his own conduct, on many mmoi points m which he hardly 
ventures to apply to his aichdeacon or his bishop; and by the 
fiequent discussion of such questions the priesthood would become 
better able to perform their duties, while the very act of thus 

ssemblmg would have given a spmtual tone to the meetings of 
the clergy, the present want of which must ceitainly be deplored. 
There was at the time less trouble in silencing the whole than m 
remedying or preventing these disorders; and the disinclination 
which had been felt towards these prophesymgs prevented the 
adoption of such exercises as might have produced all the good, 
without occasioning the e\ils complained of. Something of this 
sort was rendered the more necessary ( b ), on account of the 
scarcity of preachers and educated clergymen , but Elizabeth Seems 
not to have possessed any very coirect views with regard to then 
impiovement She applied, it is true, certain lapsed revenues to 
the foundation of schools, and patronised the universities, but she 
adopted such measures with respect to church property as would 

( a ) Lord Bacon expiesses Ins ap- ( b ) Wlntgift says, ‘I think e it 
probation of these exerci-es strongly not amisse for the ordraarie to appoint 
(Strype’s Ann v 480) Sir Francis some kinile of exercise for the un- 
Knowles, Sir Walter Mildmay, and learned ministers, but not m that 
Sir Thomas Smith commended them, forme 7 Strype’s Wlntgift, m. 128, 
to say nothing of the bishops No xm 12 
who sanctioned their introduction 
(kStrype’s Ann in 477). 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 29, See. 2 gtrype’s Ann m 325, 172, 481 

3 Grindal, 200 
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ha\e rendered it impossible that England should have ever 
possessed a learned ministry, had not her proceedings been 
partially stopped, and subsequently, in some degree, remedied 
The dignified clergy were during her reign pillaged most unmerci¬ 
fully , and though many a sensible and conscientious person might 
have esteemed the former revenues of the bishops too great, yet it 
must be remembered that high situations soon become nugatory, 
unless they are supported by a corresponding income. She was 
enabled to commit these depredations on the establishment, by an 
act which passed m the first year of her reign, allowing her to 
exchange the lands of vacant bishoprics for impropriated tithes, 
and though the crown was probably not much the ncher for this 
iniquitous bill, yet the couitiers and favourites of the queen made 
such use of it as to rendei the church unable to support its 
ministry. 

§ 428 The great engine for the government of the church, 
during this reign, was the court of ecclesiastical commission It 
was established under the eighth clause of the Act of Supremacy, 
which allowed the queen to delegate her own power to peisons 
appointed for that purpose. It was composed chiefly of church¬ 
men , but the names of some of the laity were always joined with 
them, although, as might have been expected, the laymen took 
less interest m the transactions, and frequently absented them¬ 
selves, when offensive measures were to be earned thiough Its 
authority, like the queen’s supremacy, was indefinite, and un¬ 
limited, and strongly resembled that exercised by the star 
chamber The efioits of the commissioners were first directed 
against nonconformity, and lnegulanties of less importance; and 
though their seventy fell the heaviest on those whose scruples or 
fancies prevented them from complying with the regulations about 
dresses, &c, yet the court soon began to be oppressive to the 
poorei clergy, 1 for whoever was invested with such a power as 
was intrusted to the members of it, was enabled to convert it to 
his own private advantage, by means of bribes received from 
individuals exposed to prosecution, or who weie liable to be 
brought before a court m which the proceedings were unknown 
and arbitrary: and the number of commissioners, m different parts 
of the country, allowed very unfit persons to be invested with the 
office. 

The chief oppression, 2 however, arose afterwards from commis¬ 
sions of concealments, m which the queen granted a light of ap¬ 
propriating to the use of particular persons such property as by 
former confiscations belonged to the crown, but which had been 
transfeued into other hands. The proceedings of the commis- 

1 Strype’s JPaiker } n 306 2 Ibid, u 224, and Annals, v, 162, 168 
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sioners were often moat injurious to honest possessors, and one 
considerable branch of their profit arose from sums given to stay 
or prevent processes The value of what was at stake was often 
enormous The whole foundation of the church of Noiwich was 
at one time m jeopardy of falling from the purposes for which it 
was made, and being conveited into a private estate, 1 but the 
olficers of the crown interfered , and though in danger for a con¬ 
siderable time, it was ultimately saved, and lefounded by the 
queen m 1588 

§ 429 The granting such commissions is one among many 
impolitic acts with which the government of Elizabeth is marked. 
Security of person and property is the object for which men sub¬ 
mit to the restraints of civil society, whatevei, therefore, tends 
to render any tenure insecure, must in some degree unhinge the 
bands of society, and the feeling of the possibility of such inse¬ 
curity is almost as had, m this respect, as the reality. From the 
quantity of land which had changed its possessors within a few 
years, almost every rich subject must have held property which 
had once belonged to ecclesiastical bodies, and his title, therefore, 
have been liable to be called in question, unless his power pre¬ 
served him from such apprehensions Her conduct, then, must 
appear as injudicious as it was unjust The ravage which was 
committed by Henry was the wasteful prodigality of a tyrant, 
jet to those who view the payment of the establishment as the 
means of promoting rehgion, not as the end, the alienation must 
appear an useful, though somewhat a harsh measure. Under 
Edward, the monarch was too weak to resist the avarice of those 
who governed, and Mary rather enriched than robbed the estab¬ 
lishment,* but Elizabeth laid her hands on all that she could 
grasp, though, for the sake of keeping up appearances, she lestored 
some small portion m foundations connected with education 
She acted towards the property of the church with no more 
prudence or forbearance than she did towards that of the crown, 
and in both seemed to look no further than the lifehold interest 
which she possessed m it The improvident leases made by 
churchmen themselves tended to impoverish the revenues of the 
establishment, but for one case on record where the clergy were 
to blame, seveial might be found where the interference of the 
court obliged them to give away, in a legal form, what belonged 
to their successors 

The queen never liked to apply for money to parliament, lest 
the membeis should interfere with her proceedings, 2 but wasted 
the church in paying those courtiers whom her parsimony pre¬ 
vented her fiom rewarding otherwise. 3 She did not begin the 

1 Strype’s Parker , nL 450. 2 Wordsworth’s JSccles. Biog. iv 70, and 233 
3 Strype’s Gnndal , 42, 49. 
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custom, but sbe ought to have put a stop to it ( a ) She did not, 
perhaps, allow it to go so far as the puritans wished, or satisfy 
the desires of her courtiers, but it went to such a length that 
England has felt it ever since Nor has the liberality of parlia¬ 
ment, combined with the bounty of Queen Anne, been yet able to 
render our poorer livings adequate to the decent maintenance of a 
clergyman and weie it not for the piety of those who, through 
the possession of private property, are enabled to devote their 
talents to the service of God, by entering into the ministry, a 
great number of parishes in England would be destitute of an 
educated pastor. 

§ 430 The poverty of the church, in the early part of the reign 
of Elizabeth, was excessive , l not only among the higher clergy, 
who were exposed to these attacks from the court, but among the 
lower and laborious individuals who possess no dignified station, 
and have no further worldly prospect than to provide bread for 
themselves and their families ( a ). At this moment, when from 
being allowed to marry they required greater incomes than before, 
the revenues of the church were labouring under a great depiession, 
attributable to a combination of several causes 

The wholesale alienation of church propeity which had taken 
place in the reign of Henry "VIII. had unsettled the minds of the 
nation with regard to all tenures, might had legally been converted 
into right, and all men were ready to take advantage of the 
change ( b ) The court invaded the wealth of the higher cleigy, 2 
and they m their turn weie often little careful of the interests of 
their successors, 3 and sometimes raised a revenue by appropriating 
to themselves the income which was originally granted for the 
officiating incumbent 4 Where the law did not strictly interfere, 
it was not very likely that lay-patrons would be veiy scrupulous 
as to the person to whom they committed the cure of souls, and 
to use the words of the learned writer of the preface to Bullmger’s 

( a ) Archbishop Parker, in a letter opinion, where one church is able to 
to Elizabeth which he wrote fiom yield sufficient living for a learned 
his death-bed, remoustrates with preacher, there are at the least seven 
her on this point (Strypc’s Parker , churches unable to do the same, and 
ii 430) m many parishes of your realm, 

( a ) Parker inhibited Gun dal from where there be seven or eight 
holding a visitatiou of the London hundred souls (the more is the pity), 
clergy (at which fees, procurations, there are not eight pounds a 3 ear 
and synodals, are paid to the bishop), reserved for a minister 5 (see also 
because they had scarcely where- Strype’s Whitgift , in. 171, No 26) 
with to buy food and raiment ( b ) As an instance of such pro- 
(Strype’s Gnndal, 57). Gnndal, m ceedings, see the account of the 
his letter to Elizabeth, says (Ibid visitation of the Savoy (Stivpe’s 
565), ‘So that at tins day, m mine Gnndal , 236). 

1 See § 410 2 Strype’s Annals, vi 466, No 29. 

3 Ibid vi. 266, No. 32, 1 4 Ibid, vi 471, No 82, u 
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Decadsj 1 c Patrons now-a-days search not the universities for a most 
fit pastor, but they post up and down the country for a most 
gainful chapman he that hath the biggest purse, to pay largely, 
not he that hath the best gifts, to preach learnedly, is presented ’ 
To this may be added the loss sustained through the discontinuance 
of fees and offerings which were made by the laity to the curates 
of their parishes 2 Oblations made at shrines, the profits ans'ng 
from pilgrimages, mortuanes and personal tithes (being the tenth 
of all men’s clear gams), had m towns formed a considerable 
source of income to the clergy j these payments had now ceased , 
but the government had been far from interposing to supply the 
deficiency 3 The courtiers joined with the puritans in attacking 
the church, the latter to depress its power, 4 the former to share m 
the spoil, and to render the cleigy beggars, in order that they 


might depend on them ( a ), 

( a ) The whole question of Church 
property is one of vast importance 
to the country, and is unfortunately 
so frequently misunderstood, that it 
may piove useful to say something 
of the principles on which provision 
ought to be made for the clergy 
The payment, if nghtlv arranged, 
will redound to the benefit of the 
whole body politic. Humanly speak¬ 
ing, labourers cannot be procured 
without hire, and their quality will 
correspond with the payment wTuch 
is provided for them Nowmenaie 
paid either by consideration or by 
actual advantages (z e m a civilized 
country by money), and the con¬ 
sideration will itself depend on the 
esteem in which t&e profession is 
held, as well as indirectly on the 
rank and fortune which are inde¬ 
pendently possessed by those indi¬ 
viduals who compose it Thus, for 
instance, the profession of aims is 
honourable, and therefore the pay 
which is allotted to officers always 
has been, and should be, inadequate 
to support the rank which they hold 
in society, and yet we find men of 
family and fortune crowding into 
the profession for the sake of the 
honour to be acquired m it. Com¬ 
pare this serv ice with the collection 
of customs or excise, and it will be 
found that the same pay m money 
wall provide a very different species 
of person for the employment 

1 Strype’s Annals , iv 146. 

3 Strype’s Grindal, 78. 


The duty of an established clergy 
is to promote the spmtual benefit of 
their brethren, and the reason why 
ihe state pays them at all is, that 
the spiritual and moral advancement 
of a country directly influences the 
prospenty of a state For it may 
safely be asserted, that nothing but 
\ice really injures a kingdom, and 
that states fall not from luxury, but 
from the vices which accompany 
luxury In England, foi instance, 
an individual may enjoy luxuries 
and conveniences unknown to people 
of the same station m other countries 
of modem Eui ope, or to the ancients, 
yet the commonwealth is the nchei 
for our comforts, and we are still, 
comparatively speaking, far from 
being a vicious nation The object, 
therefore, which the politician should 
have in view, m providing for an 
established clergy, is to assign such 
a remuneration to them as will pio- 
cure a body of men whose rank in 
life will not be likely to lender them 
irreligious, and whose attainments 
are such as to enable them to promote 
the civilization of society m general 
There can be no doubt that much 
tempoial wealth is not suited to 
promote Christianity, and that with¬ 
out temporal w r ealth, such an educa¬ 
tion cannot be procured in a civilized 
country, as will render the generality 
of teachers adequate to direct their 
flocks. The English politician has 
2 Strype’s WHtgift , m 171. 

4 Strype’s Whiigrft, u 14£>, 147 
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§ 431. The events which took place between the settlement of 
the church and the death of Parker are not m themselves very 
important or interesting ; and since we have already taken a geneial 
view of the leading features which distinguished the ecclesiastical 
proceedings, a brief account of the various occurrences must suffice 
When the chief points were settled, as to belief and discipline, it 
remained only to allow matters to take their own course, and to 
observe how the laws and ordinances answered the purposes for 
which they were intended. Activity and exertion weie necessarv 
among the clergy, m carrying on their ministerial duties, but the 
great object was to establish throughout the country the habit of 
observing what the legislature had enacted. Jewel, 1 in speaking 
of the state of the country in the beginning of the reign, says that 
the people were very ignorant and superstitious, but very much in¬ 
clined to religion, a state m which much labour was required, but 
m which the exertions of the ministry were not likely to prove 
unsuccessful Few, however, seem to have trod this unpretending 

not the difficulty of adjusting this venture to attack the oldest tenuies 
balance, loi by the great mercy of God m this or any other country That 
we possess an establishment in which the legislature has a right to mter- 
the clergy aie by their station mixed fere with property belonging to 
with every rank in society, and on either bodies corporate or mdi- 

the whole adequately paid In a viduals, he they lav men or ecclesias- 
scale which it has taken so many tics, cannot be denied ; but the right 
centuries to form, and m which so is the same m one case as m the 
much has depended on circumstances other, and in both the necessity 
apparently accidental, there must which calls lor such a step should 
exist some pieces of preferment be cleaily proved It is always 
which seem to be paid too laigely, much more sate to tax the propcity 
and we know that there are many of some for the support of others than 
more, in which the workman is m- to touch the property itself It the 
adequately remunerated In a con- tenths on the larger preferments 
stiiution such as ours, the true were increased, the sums thus thrown 
Inends of the establishment will into the hands ot the governors of 
always have the eye fixed on what’ Queen Anne’s bounty would gia- 
can most easily be remedied, and not dually provide for the mciease of 
on what a theorist might originally smaller livings noi should it be 
have desired, such laws, therefore, foigotten, that probably one half of 
as tend to support ecclesiastical dis- the English bishoprics do not amount 
ciplme among the cleigy themselves, m income to the salaries of the 
and to make us perform our duties judges, who upon a fair estimate of 
more adequately, must be deemed the nature of their offices, and the 
beneficial, and every step should be rank they rightly hold m society, are 
promoted which will provide for the by no means too highly rewarded 
poorer cleigv, for cmates m eases And that even these mcomes of the 
ot non-residence, and for the m- bishops are made up in many cases 
cumbents in livings wheie the tithes of impropriations, where the mam- 
are lihpropnated, which are perhaps tenance, which m foro conscientitB 
-at .present the worst paid of any is due to him who performs the 
'species of preferment; but he must spiritual duties of the parish, is taken 
be a very bold, and ought to be a from him, and given to another, 
very cautious legislator, who would 

1 Burnet, m 207, fol 495, 8vo. 
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path of spiritual and quiet toil ■ tlie one party were eager to intro¬ 
duce innovations incompatible with, what was established, the 
other were employed m repressing these attempts, and in providing 
for their temporal interests. The consequences of this were such 
as might hat e been expected, and are characterized in a mournful 
description given by Strvpe, which is chiefly drawn from the papers 
of Lord Biuleigh 1 'The churchmen heaped up many benefices, 
and resided upon none, neglecting their cuies, many of them 
alienated their lands, made unreasonable leases and wastes of their 
woods, granted reversions and advowsons to their wives and 
children, or to otheis for their use Churches ran greatly into 
dilapidations and decays, and were kept nasty, and filthy, and 
undecent for God’s worship.’ 

§ 432 The declaiation of open war between the high and low 
church parties may be considered to have taken place m 1566, 2 
when the proclamation of the queen gave, as it were, the sanction 
of law to the Adveitisements ( a ) which the bishops had previously 
put forth, and they began to enforce uniformity among the London 
clergy (March 26) Of 98 who appeared before the commissioners 
61 complied, and 37 refused, of which number, as Parker acknow¬ 
ledges, 'were the best, and some preachers;’ 3 and, contrary to the 
expectation of their judges, they showed reasonable quietness and 
modesty. When the three months which the law allowed them 
for consideration had elapsed, they were ipso facto deprived of all 
their spiritual promotions, 4 and in the beginning of the next year 
began to separate from the church, by carrying on private meetings 
for devotions and worship, which were conducted chiefly after the 
formula of the chuich of Geneva, They alleged as their excuse, 
that in the Common Piayer Book 'the ceremonies of antichrist 
were tied to the service of God, so that no man might preach and 
administer the sacraments without them.’ The government was 
alarmed at such, a symptom of dissent, and ecclesiastical commis¬ 
sioners were urged to exert themselves. Duiing this period of 

( a ) The Advertisements are a set missioners, from whence, indeed, 
of canons to enforce uniformity of they derive their name and are 
‘doctrine and preaching, adminis- not called Articles or Ordinances 
tiation of prayer and sacraments, (Strype’s Parkei, i 313) That part 
certain orders m ecclesiastical policy; which referred to dress was sane- 
outward apparel of persons eccle- tioned by the proclamation, as 
siastical, and promises to be made above, and the others seemed to 
by those entering on any ecclesias- have been used as if they were law 
tical office (Sparrow’s Coll. 121) (Strype’s Parker , 1 312) A differ- 
r lhev were prmted and published ent copy of these is printed m 
Jan. 25th, 1565, without the royal Strype ‘(Strype’s Parker , m 84, 
authority, by the ecclesiastical com- No. 28) 

1 Strype’s Parker , u 204 

3 Ibid 429. 


2 Ibid l. 427 
4 Ibid. 478, ch. ix 
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schism there were not wanting instances of men, who, though they 
disapproved of the habits, yet conformed to the established law, 
following the suggestions of Beza, who advised his friends modestly 
to protest against these proceedings, 1 but by no means to deseit 
their flocks for matters m themselves not ungodly. 

§ 433 This schism of the London clergy, m itself injurious to 
the Christian welfare of the state, was rendered far more formidable 
by the appearance of the same spirit m one of the cradles of our 
church establishment, where it might taint the source from which 
sound sense and pure religion ought to flow The university of 
Cambridge had foi some time been agitated by the question of the 
habits, and, as was natural, the younger members generally ran 
into the novelties of the day, and discarded the appointed dresses, 
but at the end of L570 the flame bioke forth Thomas Cartwright, 
B D , Lady Margaret reader of Divinity, had been delivering 
lectures, 2 m which he attacked the liturgy, and episcopal govern¬ 
ment, and had contributed much to promote the insubordination 
which had manifested itself He was Fellow of Trinity College, of 
which Whitgift was head, and perhaps from this cause Whitgii't 
came forward as the decided opponent of his opinions, that the 
bane and antidote might proceed from within the same walls 3 
Cartwright had been ordered to retract certain opinions contrary 
to episcopal government, which he had previously maintained m 
six articles, acknowledged and subscribed by him, and after abun¬ 
dant delay and forbearance on the part of the authorities, he was 
deprived of his readership. He was anxious to have maintained a 
public disputation, but he would only do so on his own terms 4 He 
required to know beforehand his opponents and his judges, meaning 
such judges as he himself should best like ; but Whitgift, who had 
many private discourses with him, repeatedly offered to dispute 
with him, on condition that both parties should commit their argu¬ 
ments and positions to paper, a demand to which no reasonable 
disputant could object. The circumstance of being silenced by 
authority seems to have exalted Cartwright into a confessor m the 
cause of puritani9m, but if episcopacy were to be upheld at all, 
no gentler steps could have been adopted. If a government be 
strong it need not persecute or punish every one who impugns its 
form or constitution, but how can it allow such a person to hold a 
situation of trust under it,, particularly one which is likely to be 
influential in forming the sentiments of the rising generation? 5 
Cartwright subsequently vacated his fellowship in Trinity College, 
according to the statutes (Sept. 1572), m consequence of not 
taking orders, about which he felt some scruples, because he had 

1 Strvpe’s Parker , i. 4S3 2 Stipe's Whitgift l 38. 

3 Ibid m. 19, No. ix. 4 Ibid, i 42. 5 Ibid. i. 95 
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experienced no call to the ministry through the invitation of some 
parish, a point which he deemed a necessary qualification, as if to 
educate the upper orders, and prepare young- men for the church, 
were not as suitable an office for a minister of God’s word as any 
other part of the ecclesiastical duties. This dispute cieated a kind 
of personal struggle between Whitgift and Cartwright, and when 
the one published his answer to the Admonition to Pmhammt ( a ) 
(a book set forth by the puritans, attacking the whole government 
of the church, and m the composition of which Cartwright had 
probably a considerable hand), the other immediately replied, and 
Whitgift defended his answer. As they reasoned on different 
principles, it is not extraordinary that the partisans of both sides 
should deem their own champion successful, and, as is ordinarily 
the case, the disputants mutually remained of their original opinion, 
while the cause of truth was promoted by discussion, though the 
harmony of the church was disturbed. 

§ 434 (a.d, 1571 ) The proceedings of the convocation and 
parliament of this year require a good deal of attention, but m 
order to get a clear view of their effects, it will be necessary to 
divide the subjects on which the seveial laws were enacted 
In the convocation, the Articles of Beligion were again sub¬ 
scribed, but any remarks on this event will more properly be 
introduced when we enter on the history of the Thirty-mne Arti¬ 
cles, a subject so important as to require a distinct chapter 1 
The establishment of a code of ecclesiastical law was also 
brought into consideration In the con-vocation a set of canons 
pertaining to discipline were framed, for the regulation of the 
officers of the church, and to declare the duties attached to bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, &c., as well as to prevent the evils arising 
from non-residence, pluralities, and corrupt presentations. They 
aie extant m Sparrow’s Collection , 2 though they never received the 
sanction of the queen, who thought that the authority of the 


( a ) A full account of this dispute 
may be found by consulting the 
index to Stiype The principles on 
which the argument m the Admo¬ 
nition is conducted were 1 that we 
must of necessity have the same 
kind of government that was m the 
apostles’ time, and is expressed m 
the Scripture, and no other The 
other was, that we may not in any 
wise, nor on any consideration, letain 
m the church anything that hath 
been used under the pope’ (Strype’s 
j Parker, li 140) A method of 
leasomng, m which the first part is 


a mere petiho pnncipn, the lnttei a 
fallacy The episcopalian appeals to 
the Scriptures in defence of Ins form 
of church government (see ^ 460), 
and believes it to be that adopted 
by the apostles And while we ac¬ 
knowledge that the church of Borne 
has preserved the vital points of 
Christianity, as maintamccl m the 
first five articles of our church, we 
must allow that no misuse of sub¬ 
ordinate matters ought to prevent 
us fiom adopting them, if m them¬ 
selves they are admissible 


1 § 485, <fcc 


2 P 228. 
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bishops, derived from her supremacy, was sufficient to enforce them. 
Yet Gnndal justly obseived, when Parker urged the adoption of 
them m the province of Yoik, that the fine words of her majesty 
might fly away as the wind, and would little serve the bishops, if 
they were adjudged to have incurred the penalties of a praemunire, 
which could only be guarded against by a legal enactment of them, 
derived from the loyal approbation m scuptis. 

§ 435 The same subject was brought forward in the house of 
commons, 1 and reference was made to the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarumf a book diawn up chiefly by Cranmer, 3 but 
which was laid aside, and never legally enacted, in consequence of 
the interruption occasioned by the death of Edward VI ( a ). Pmt 
Elizabeth was ever adverse to reformation m religion which origi¬ 
nated m any authority but her own , and though it appears that a 
committee was appointed, yet as they proceeded to examine irrele¬ 
vant questions, it served but to excite the anger of the queen, and 
a stop was put to this and several other bills. It is curious to 
observe during this reign the growing power of the house, which, 
as it began to exeit its own strength, without having learnt to 
confine the discussion to those subjects which propeily belonged to 
the cognizance of such an assembly, was from time to time checked 
by the arbitrary mandates of the queen, who m the moment when 
she most dieaded its influence acted towards the representatives of 
the people with a sternness and tyranny which would never have 
been borne unless it had been exercised by a peison of consum¬ 
mate skill, who knew when to give way as well as when to press 
her authority. A similar attempt at remodelling the ecclesiastical 
laws was again made during the next year by Wentwoith , but her 
majesty sent a message to the house through the speaker (1572), 4 


( a ) The title of the hook is ‘Re¬ 
formatio Lequm Ecclesiasticarum , ex 
auctoritate l m R Henrici VIII In¬ 
dia ata, deinde per R. Edvardum VI, 
piovecta adauctaque in hnnc modum , 
atque nunc ad pleniorum ipsarum re- 
formationem in lucem cedita, Lond. 
Day Ap, 1 571.’ A copious abstract 
ol it may be seen m Collier, Ecc. 
Hist a *326, &c It consists of 
fifty-one titles, besides an Appendix, 
‘ He Reguhs juris ’ The most re¬ 
markable peculiarities of it are, that 
it makes blasphemy and heresy ulti¬ 
mately punishable with death. It 
is justly severe on adultery, punish¬ 
ing the guilty paity with imprison¬ 
ment and banishment, and not 

1 Strvpe’s Parker, n. 62. 

3 § 330. 


allowing them to marry, a licence 
which it grants to the innocent It 
directs that a strict examination 
shall take place beffiie institution, 
and forbids pluralities It directs 
that the clean rural shall be an 
annual officer appointed by the 
bishops, and that he shall report the 
conduct of the clergy; that arch¬ 
deacons shall reside within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, that 
prebendaries shall give public lec¬ 
tures in the cathedral It appoints, 
besides, provincial synods and dio¬ 
cesan synods to be annually Held m 
Lent It gives directions with re¬ 
gard to parochial discipline, recom¬ 
mends that excommunication shall 

2 Strype’s Ann m 93, &c. 

4 Strype’s Parker, n. 203. 
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declaring tliat her pleasure "was that from hencefort 1 no is con 
cermng leligion should be preferred or read m t e iou.se un ess 
the same were considered and liked by the cleigy, an a e 
time demanded to see the bills m progress. All 1 11 s was conce e 
to her sovereign command ,* and we can the less won ei ei lei a 
her interference, 01 at the deference which was paid to her orders, 
when we consider that the obvious tendency o es f ^ e 
measures was to imdeimine the church establishment, an o a y 
to alter its foim The question m both these cases was chiefly 
spiritual, over which the house ol commons could properly 
speaking, have no control, nor ought they to a\e e D is a ec^ 
beyond the point in which the tempoialities were dnectiy or 
indirectly implicated , heie they rightly exercised then egis a n e 
powei, and we have during this session several laws which apply 
solely to churchmen By chap 12, 13 Eliz , such clergymen as 
had been ordained by any other form than that presented in the 
Book of Common Prayer were made incapable of retaining then- 
preferments, unless they subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which same subscription was required of all who weie institute 
to any benefice • and if the benefice exceeded thirty P°uii ® l* e * 
annum, they were lequired to have taken the degiee o . . a 
least m one of the universities, no one could be oidarned a priest 
before twenty-four years of age, or a deacon befoie twenty-three; 
i, e. if he were so ordained, he was not a piiest according to the 
law of England, and could hold no English preferment So again, 
by 10 and 20, 13 Eliz , it is enacted that no lease of ecclesiastical 
property shall he good in law if granted for a longei time than 
twenty-one years, or three lives that tithes shall not be et, 
except the incumbent reside on his living, or lease them to a 
resident curate all which matters are purely tempoial, t oug 
they refer to ecclesiastical persons 

§ 436 During this session the universities were incoiporated, 
and invested with certain legal pnvileges, 1 and in the next (15/2) 
a provision was made for the support of the poor, which, not¬ 
withstanding its misuse, and the consequent objections which have 
been raised against it, ought still to be the glory of our soil; and 
while we boast that no one can be a slave who has once touched 
our happy land, we may rejoice that such care is taken of every 


be raiely used, and only by the 
bishops, and that impenitent per¬ 
sons under excommunication shall 
after forty days be handed over to 
the civil power, to be impiisoned 
and fined In each case there is an 
appeal from, the archdeacon, to the 


bishop, then to the aichbishop, and 
lastly to the king, who shall cause 
the question to be decided m a pio- 
vincial synod, oi before commis- 
sioneis appointed by the ciovra. See 
also § 482 ( a ). It has been reprinted 
at Oxford. 


1 Statutes of the Realm 
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inhabitant, that none can be starved in England without a direct 
hieach of our laws. It may not be improper to remaik that the 
alteration now made m the law did not at the time produce any 
gieat change m the treatment of paupers The custom in Eng¬ 
land, as I believe in all Christian countries, had always been to 
relieve the indigent by means of voluntary contributions, which 
were here collected by churchwardens, and disposed of by them. 
The vagrant laws had, with severe penalties against the idle and 
piofhgate, provided for the wants of those who were really dis¬ 
tressed, and we have many acts of parliament which give direc¬ 
tions with regard to both these points 1 (March 25, 1552 ) One 
went so far as to appoint that, m case of the refusal of any of the 
parishioners to contilbute, the churchwarden was to apply to the 
bishop’s court, and the bishop to proceed against them. But 3, 
14 Eliz, provided for the poor by assessment throughout the 
parish, and subjected those who refused to pay the sum assessed 
to imprisonment upon conviction before two justices of the peace. 
The spirit, theiefore, of this law, which is justly worthy of our 
admiration, is due to Christianity, the legal enactment to our 
ancestors , and it may faiily he questioned whether the embodying 
it in its present form, however necessary, has not divested the 
relief of the poor of its peculiar feature, and made this species of 
charity a duty very unwillingly performed 

§ 437 But as some of the most important laws passed during 
this session refer to the Roman Catholics, it will he necessary to 
ton our attention towards them It is allowed on all hands that 
the measures adopted at the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth were conciliatory, and they were at first met by a cor¬ 
responding return on the part of the majority so treated. 3 The 
Roman Catholics did generally conform to the worship of our 
church, to which, though they might not have approved of all the 
alterations in it, they could raise no sound objections. For, as the 
queen herself wrote to the duke of Anjou, in it i there was no part 
that had not been, yea, that was not at that day used m the 
church of Rome ; and that, if anything more were in ours, the 
same was part of the holy Scripture.’ 3 And Lord Montacute, ‘a 
most devout follower of the Romish religion,’ argued m its favour 
to the court of Spam, i that no other religion was brought into 
England than that which was consonant with the holy Scriptures, 
and the four first oecumenical councils.’ 4 This state of things 
continued till the publication of the bull of Pius V., 1569 ( a ), 

O The bull is dated Peb. 23rd, and English in Fovhs 5 Popish Trea- 
1569, and may be found m Latin sons , p 331, Puller, ix 93, only 

1 Burnet, n 146, fol 354, 8vo 2 Strype’s Grmdal, 98. 

3 Stiype’s Annals , in. 55 4 Camden’s Elizabeth , 19, 45 

0 , 2 
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-winch forbade her subjects to pay any deference to the commands 
of one whom in the fulness of his power he had excommunicated, 
and when Felton was found bold enough to affix this document to 
the gates of the palace of the bishop of London (1570), he met 
with a fate which his mad and rebellious act justly meiited, and 
became the cause of numberless ills to the members of his own 
communion. One of its first consequences was the enactment of 
three laws levelled directly against the Roman Catholics, to which 
allusion has been before made. 

(a.d 1571.) The first was entitled, An Act whereby certain 
Offences be made Treason 1 The offences weie the affirming- that 
Elizabeth was not a lawful sovereign, or that any one had a better 
title, that she was a heretic, schismatic, or infidel , or that the 
right of the ciown could not be determined by law. 

The second was against bringing in, and putting m execution, 
bulls and other instruments of the see of Rome It made all liable 
to the penalties of treason, or a praemunire, who were directly or 
indirectly accessory to the bringing about a formal reconciliation 
with the see of Rome, m the case of any of her majesty’s subjects. 
It did not affect absolutions given at confession. 3 

The thud, an Act against fugitives over the sea, imposed on 
them the forfeit of their property, but m case of their good beha¬ 
viour provided for their families while they were absent, and 
restored them to their possessions and rights a year after their 
return. A privilege was extended to peers, which made it neces¬ 
sary that they should be sent for by letters under the privy seal 
before they inclined these penalties. 

§ 438 Yet these laws, howevei severe, were not put m execu¬ 
tion till six years after their enactment, andfrve after the massacre 
of St Baitholomew had commenced the war of exteinunation, 
which the Roman Catholics wished to carry on against Protest¬ 
ants Cuthbert Maine, a priest, was the first who suffered under 
them (1577) , he was executed at Launceston, m Cornwall 3 He 
is described by Camden as an obstinate mamtamer of the pope’s 
power against his prince. But the number of suffeiers was 
destined soon to be increased Their friends called them martyrs , 
their enemies branded them with the appellation of tiaitois, and 
they often partook stiongly of the character of both. 4 Had no 

gives the translation, Bui net, JRef ambassador in France, and an 
vi. 522, No. 13, gives the Latin anxiety was expiessed that the 

Pius IV had, when he came to church of England should send 
the papacy, in 1560, made attempts deputies to the council of Trent, 
at a reconciliation, by means of Pai- but the pioject failed See Fuller , 
palia, and again, through the bishop ix p 68, &c. 
of Viterbo, and Sn N Throgmorton, 

1 Statutes of the Realm, 1 Eliz. 13, 2, 3 a Butler’s Catholics, 1 . 352. 

3 Eliz. 224 4 Butler’s Catholics , 1 . 309. 
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succession been provided against tbe ravages of time, among the 
Homan Catholic priesthood, the stock of those who officiated m 
England must soon have been exhausted, but this was prevented 
by Dr. William Allen, who for his exertions was afterwards 
rewarded by the church of Home with a cardinal’s hat. The 
fiuits of his first labours were 1 

The English college of seculai clergy at Douay, 1568 * it was 
removed to Rkeirns from 1578 to 1593, when it returned back to 
Douay. This was followed by the English college at Home, for 
the education of the secular clergy, established m 1578 

A seminary at Valladolid, m Spam, established for the same 
purpose about 1580. 

College at Home, about 1578, for seculars. 

A seminary at Seville, ditto. 

A seminary at Madrid 

If the objects of these societies had been confined to the educa¬ 
tion of men destined to the ministry of religion, the Protestant, 
while he deploied this continued source of dissension, must hat e 
admired the zeal of the man who so rationally promoted the cause 
of his party, but these seminaries were made the hotbeds of sedi¬ 
tion. The oath ( a ) 2 which was taken by the students m Scotland, 
where Mary allowed them a temporaiy place of lefuge, m conse¬ 
quence of certain troubles at Douay, sufficiently marks the political 
tendency of some of these institutions, and the use which the 
enemies of England tried to make of these establishments as 
stiongly points out the danger 3 which might be apprehended from 
them, and which indeed was partly lealized by the conduct of some 
of tlieir members In January, 1581, the queen issued a procla¬ 
mation, which commanded the lelatives of children who were 
lecemng tneir education m foreign countries to give notice to 
their several ordinaries, and to lecall them withm four months , 
and the sanguinary laws against seminarists and Jesuits weie sub¬ 
sequently put m force. Persons and Campian came ovei into 
England m June, 1580, bearing with them a suspension of the bull 
of excommunication 4 as far as Homan Catholics were concerned, 
till the time when the same might publicly be executed. Persons, 
who was constituted the supenoi/ ‘ tampeied so tar with the 
papists about deposing the queen, that some of them (I speak, 

( a ) ‘ I, A. B, do acknowledge the though I may pretend, iu case of 
ecclesiastical and political power of persecution, or otherwise, to be here- 
his holiness—And that my zeal shall tically disposed, yet in soul and 
be for 8t Peter—against all heretical conscience I shall help, aid, and 
kings, pimces, states, or poweis, re- suecoui the mothei chuich,’ Ac 
pugnant unto the same And al- 

i Butlei’s Catholics , i 492. 2 Stiype’s Ann iv, 337- 3 Ibid v. 57. 

4 Camden’s Ehz. 246 5 Ibid 247 
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says Camden, from their own credit), thought to deliver him into 
the magistrates’ hand , ’ 1 and Campian wrote a challenge to the 
church of England, by the publication of which the government 
was excited to use every means for their apprehension. It does 
not appear that Campian was pnvy to this act of publication, and 
m consequence of the activity of pursuit which aiose fiom it, 
Persons fled out of the kingdom; and Campian, having with three 
others been apprehended on the 15th of July (1581), was tried foi 
denying the queen’s supremacy, and executed m December 

§ 439 (a d. 1584.) It appears from Camden that some mea¬ 
sures in themselves unwarrantable, 2 and excited by the danger and 
jealousy of the times, weie used to entrap Roman Catholics; and 
the treasons of Someiville and Throgmorton, though they tended 
to keep the flame alive, cannot be brought forward as pioofs of the 
necessity of any such activity, inasmuch as the tieason itself 
probably originated in this very cause, and if it were not for the 
conduct of the court of Rome, as well as other Roman Catholic 
courts, if it were not for the opinion of men who were far better 
able to judge of the matter than ourselves, I mean the ministers of 
Elizabeth; if it were not for the undoubted testimony of loyal 
Roman Catholics of that period, we might fancy that the alarms 
about the queen’s life, and the consequent seventy towards the 
members of that communion, sprang from party zeal and blind 
cruelty. Hut the pope had excited and fostered two rebellions in 
Ireland, 3 and Sir Ricbaid Shelley, writing to his nephew, attri¬ 
butes the sufferings of her majesty’s tiue servants to the jealousies 
caused by the heads of some seminaries, and unnatuial subjects 
abroad, 4 and m a letter to Lord Burleigh, m 1583, be says, 'That 
the misery that all Christendom suffered for was, by the sending 
of these Jesuits into England after such sort as it was and had 
been used.’ 

The immediate effect of these alarms, beyond the animosity 
excited against the Roman Catholics, was the formation of an 
association, 5 in which the members promised to puisne, even to 
death, any one who was concerned in the murder of the queen ; 
for the assassination of the Prince of Change, and the plots real 
and pretended against the life of Elizabeth, had put the whole 
country into a ferment, and undoubtedly a Protestant might 
leasonably ha\e dreaded an event which, by putting Mary cf 
Scotland on the tbione, would have exposed the church of Eng¬ 
land to very eminent peril In this particular the conduct of 
Elizabeth herself seems liable to very just censure. The uncer¬ 
tainty of the succession tended above all other causes to prevent 

1 Strype’s Ann vi 183, No 6. 2 Camden's Ehz 294. 3 Ibid 236, 242. 

4 Strype’s Annals , v. 198. 5 Camden’s Ehz 3U0. 
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the quiet settlement of the nation, foi had any accident happened 
to her life, a thorough alteration would probably hare ensued 
Her delays and dalliance were excusable, if we view her merely as 
a woman, but she was a queen too, and the safety of the state 
was at stake she ought, therefore, to have sacuhced her own 
fancies to save the lives of her unquiet subjects, but selfishness 
was one of the strongest features of her chaiacter. 

§ 440 In estimating the blame which is due to the govern¬ 
ment of Elizabeth, with regard to the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics, the question seems to involve principles of a very 
abstract natuie, and to be by no means so clear as it is generally 
assumed to be A government must always have a right to defend 
itself, but retaliation can only be justified on the plea of future 
pievention. It may be conceded by the Piotestant, that gieat 
cruelty was used towards the Roman Catholics, and that the line 
of policy pursued, whether just or unjust, was very injudicious, 
that a sincere Roman Catholic priest might have acted against the 
statutes of Ehzabeth upon mistaken punciples, and probably that 
many did so But, on the other hand, it seems likely that a Pro¬ 
testant at the time might fairly have esteemed these laws necessary 
and just, and upon abstract principles of justice they piobably 
must be reckoned just, though it will be difficult to establish their 
necessity The question would stand thus. the head of a body 
politic (the church of Rome) officially promulgates doctrines and 
assumes an authority ( a ) incompatible with civil government, every 
one, therefore, who by any act maintains that authority, does virtu¬ 
ally place himself beyond the pale of civil society. We are not at 
present discussing how such an individual ought to be tieated. It 
is obvious that kindness and reason would be most likely to bring 
him home to a sense of his duty j but a government must have a 
light to use severity, and that upon the first prmciples of self- 
preservation. 

§ 441 The question, therefore, which is to be solved is this: 
Whether a missionary Roman Catholic priest were placed under 
these circumstances ? If he brought over the bull of Pius V., he 
was obviously guilty of treason, and if he reconciled any English 
subject to the pope, who professed and held such language as the 
bull maintained, it would be difficult to show that he was less 
liable to the punishment of the law. And it appears equally 
obvious, that if m reconciling a Roman Catholic to the church, he 
disclaimed the objectionable authoritj' of the pope, he must be m 

( a ) Pius Y. pietended to fiee the and abettors of Tyrone, as in the 
subjects of Elizabeth fiom their alle- case of a crusade. Camden’s Ehz 
glance to hei. Clement VIII gianted 581 
a plenary paidon to all the followers 
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foj o conscimtice , free from the penalties inciured by a supposed act 
of treason, of which the guilt was not substantiated by the circum¬ 
stances which attended it, inasmuch as it wanted the essence of the 
tieason, the objectionable claim to the authority. The pope, as a 
soveieign, had waged a 77oAquoc, a.<nrnv$Q£ with the queen, a war in 
which no mteicouise could be admitted, no quarter given or re¬ 
ceived. Whoever theiefoie was a papist, or peiformed any oveit 
act m favour of the papacy, became a partisan of that cause, and 
liable to the penalty due to any prisoner m such a method of 
warfare The alternative is a horud one , but he is m fault who 
begins such a war, and no one can attnbute this blame to Elizabeth 
or her councillors. Pei sons and Campian, when they came to 
England 1 and brought a modification of the bull, were guilty of 
treason, m foio conscumtia The temporary suspension of the bull 
does m reality not alter the question, the bull was to be put in 
force w T hene\er circumstances made it likely to be injunous to the 
country We may pity men who were exposed to the necessity of 
committing such a treasonable act, if indeed they were bound m 
their consciences to obey the papal authority, but we must blame 
the pope who sent them, not the government which hanged men 
whose acts tended to overturn its authority. When the individual 
convicted disclaimed the objectionable tenet, he was sometimes 
pardoned, as in the case of Eishton, Bosgiove, and Orton, 2 though 
others were executed whose answers might have satisfied a reason¬ 
able tribunal. 

§ 442. But in viewing the question with reference only to 
the cruelty of it the state of danger and irritation arising from 
various injuries must fairly and fully be taken into consideration. 
The Eoman Catholics as a body were carrying on a most vehement 
attack against Elizabeth, because she was a Protestant (15(39 ) 
The pope had excommunicated her. (1565.) France and Spam 
had conspired for the extirpation of heresy. (1572.) In Fiance 
the rtoman Catholics had begun by trying to minder all their 
Protestant countrymen ( a ) Spain had given proofs of her tender 
mercies to Protestants m the Netherlands, and was preparing for 
the subjugation of England. Hei own Eoman Catholic subjects 
were excited to rebel against Elizabeth, as a body, they never 
attempted to give any pledge of then fidelity, and had such an 
attempt been made, the mass of English Eoman Catholics would 


( a ) One of the most dreadful fea- 
tuies connected with the massacre 
of St Baitholomew’s consists m the 
approbation given to it by the court 
ot home Gregory XIII issued a bull 
lor a jubilee m consequence It is 

1 Butlei’s Cath. n 365 


cunous to compare the Prayers of 
the Protestants in England foi these 
persecutors, their conversion and 
salvation, with this document 
Strype’s JPaiher, m 197, No. 68, n. 
1 32 . 


2 Ibid i 429. 
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probably have refused to join m it, against the papal authority. 
(Jan any one, then, m his senses, wonder that no minister of Eliza¬ 
beth had courage enough to adopt a liberal line of policy towaids 
the Homan Catholics P and if such had been adopted, and the 
queen had been murdered, what would have been the judgment of 
posterity on such a mmistei ? No one possessed of any feeling can 
tail to deplore the lot of an honest Homan Catholic priest at such 
a period, but our pity need not be confined to him alone A con¬ 
scientious minister, or e\en the queen herself, may well claim a 
share of our eommiseiation, who, having the wish to treat the 
Homan Catholics with kindness, found themselves obliged to use 
measures which nothing but absolute necessity could palliate, which 
no necessity perhaps could justify. But it would be unjust to 
history, if we failed to state the causes of all these evils They 
arose from the eirors of a church claiming to itself an indefinite 
infallibity, m which the chief member attempted to enforce the 
dictates of his own will m opposition to the law of God. They 
arose from a priesthood, who, from principles of blind obedience to 
their superiors, dared not disclaim that authority, when it was 
manifestly opposed to the Bible They aiose fiom this circum¬ 
stance, that both paities mixed up religion with politics, and con¬ 
cealed their own interested motives under the specious covering of 
the cause of God. In fact, the Reformation throughout partook 
much more of a political nature than it ought to have done. 

§ 44d. The temporal interference of the church of Home was a 
tyranny against which the potentates of Eiuope had as much leason 
to contend, as against the spiritual thraldrom which it pretended to 
exercise over their minds, and by the giace of God, the stiuggles 
which they made to fiee themselves fiom an eaithly yoke served 
to deliver them from that spnitual darkness which would have 
continued to blind their faculties, and have prevented them from 
beholding the light The immediate evil which arose from this 
source was, that individuals imitated their governors, so that a war¬ 
fare of extermination was commenced among brethren of the same 
nation and kmdred. They made Protestantism or their adhering 
to the church of Home the tests of a party zeal, which drove them 
into unwarrantable excesses, and the names of Protestant and 
Romanist were tendered political badges, full as much as religious 
distinctions * and let history decide which party was the most to 
blame, m a struggle m which neither can be excused One thing, 
indeed, may be pleaded m favour of the church of Home, which 
cannot be advanced for us, that, if their principles be taken for 
granted, and the question abstractedly viewed, they are right in per¬ 
secuting, whereas the Protestant can have no such justification, and 
his advocate has only to deny that we ever persecuted for religion. 
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If there he no salvation except within the pale of the church of 
Rome, a conscientious Romanist may m kindness use any method 
of compulsion to bring the Protestant into communion with him¬ 
self wlieieas, since the sincere Protestant hopes to meet his 
brethren of every communion m a blessedness which shall be here- 
aftei, howevei we may have differed oneaitli, as the true Catholic, 
whether he be Protestant or Romanist, builds his hope of glory 
on the merits of his Redeemer, and places his prospects of giaceon 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost, we can only use the weapons of 
our prayers for the enlightening of ourselves and others, and bring 
forward those arguments with which Scripture will furnish us , 
believing that every other method of persuasion arises from the 
same souice, and is to be traced to the author of all evil If the 
enlightened Roman Catholic disallow the conclusion which is here 
drawn, if he leject the idea of persecution, e\en to produce salva¬ 
tion m the persecuted, let him honestly examine the question, and 
see whethei this be not a legitimate conclusion from the datum of 
an infallible church, beyond the pale of which theie is no hope of 
salvation; and then let him examine the arguments by which the 
nineteenth article of our church is supported, and may God of 
his mercy show him and us the truth. 

§ 444 Having dwelt so long on abstract principles, it may 
not be amiss to say something of the persecutions in Mary’s days, 
when compared with those exercised against the Roman Catholics 
under Elizabeth We will suppose, then, that by the law of the 
land, as it stood at each of these periods, either prisoner could 
legally have been put to death, the one for being a heretic, the 
other because he was a seminary priest. The one ( a ), who might 
be a perfectly illiterate person, because when examined he denied 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, a doctrine which all must allow 
to be beyond reason, not to be subject to the senses, and when 
believed, to be a mere act of faith. The othei, who must be an 
educated man, known to be brought up at a seminary which held 
doctrines incompatible with civil society, because he refused to 
abjure opinions concerning the papal authority which he con¬ 
scientiously held, and the entertaining of which the supreme 
legislature of this country had decided to be a legal crime, and 
punishable as treason. G*od forbid that any Christian should for a 
moment approve of the latter, hut is not comparison inadmissible p 
is not the practical difference enormous ? May it not safely be 
asserted, that an honest man expressing those sentiments which 

( a ) Bradford was condemned for and numbeileas other examples 
denying the corporal presence and might be found Strype’s Ecv Mem. 
transubstantiation So were Mrs ZZ7. i 366 Fox, u. 487 and 479 
A Ascue, Kirby, and Roger Clark. 
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aie now generally Held by Homan Catholics in England would 
not have suffered under Elizabeth ? and that a Protestant believing 
what we believe, and teaching what we teach, would, if God had 
given him giace and strength of mind enough to become a martyr, 
have been burnt under Mary F That Homan Catholics, acting as 
well as the English Catholics have as a body always acted, would 
have been treated well by the government of Elizabeth, is more 
than can be proved, for the first principles of toleration were then 
unknown, either m church or state, but toleration is a plant of 
Protestant growth, and all true Christians may join in the prayer, 
that her branches may cover the earth. 

§ 445 The unjust method m which the trials of Homan 
Catholics were conducted is sometimes brought forward as a 
chaige against Elizabeth, by those who advocate their cause , but 
it must not be foigotten that justice was never substantially ad¬ 
ministered during this reign( a ). The influence of the powerful 
was frequently exercised against all right, and it is not to be 
wondered if the Homan Catholics, m this respect, were not more 
fortunate than their Protestant neighbours. The charge is well 
founded, but it should be brought against the times generally. The 
evil was common, and did not particularly affect the Homan 
Catholics It arose from the ordinary notions of the people as 
much as from the court, for a cqirupt jury must be composed 
of corrupt individuals, whose judgment will not be tolerated, 
except when the feelings of a country are themselves corrupted. 

But before we quit this subj ect we should recollect that the 
general opinions on persecution were totally different from what 
they aie at present Very few of the Homan Catholic persuasion 
founded their hopes of convincing Protestants on any other basis 
than that of force , and the puritan, while he required toleration 
for himself, while he expected that every scruple of his own should 
be treated with tenderness, had no desire to extend the same allow¬ 
ance to others. Sampson, who, of all men, ought to have learnt 
kindness to those who differed from him, through what he had 

( a ) As proofs that this was the tleman, a follower of the earl’s, under 
opinion of those who lived at this piosecution, treats justice as if it 
time, see a letter of Oveiton to Bui- weie a meie piece of party favour, 
leigh, where, m speaking of Leicester, and simply threatens the judge 
he says, ‘ a nobleman far above my (Strype’s Ann v 657) The son of 
power and ability to withstand, 5 one Collaid, a brewer, in Canteibury, 
‘mine own counsel, for fear of dis- murdered a poor man in open day, 
pleasure, scaice dare encounter him and got his pardon by his father 
m my causes’ (Stiype’s Ann \i paving 240Z to Chief Baron Man- 
207, No 18) Neville expresses the wood (Stiype’s Ann v 391). There 
same idea to Lord Buileigh (Strvpe’s are some persons so ignorant as 
Ann v 459) Lord Essex, writing to wish foi the good days of Queen 
to Sergeant Puckeimg about a gen- Bess 1 
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himself suffered 1 (Dec. 31, 1574), wrote to Burleigh, to remon¬ 
strate with him because he had been the means of delivering some 
Homan Catholics out of prison, and urges, that if they were no 
longei kept m durance, they should at least be compelled to hear 
sermons for their conversion And, m 1577, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
in one of the last letters which he wrote, 2 speaks of severity 
as the only means of checking the Roman Catholics, and thereby 
of withstanding the power of Rome The puritans complained 
often of their treatment by the high church party, but no one 
can doubt that they would have been far less tolerant had the 
powei of enforcing their own opinions been placed in their hands. 

§ 446. (a.d 1572) When the laws against nonconformity were 
at first enforced, they produced, as might have been expected, a 
counter action amongst those against whom they weie directed 
Many of the clergy were depnved of their piefennents, and some 
of them formed themselves into a presbytery, at Wandsworth O, 
and under their superintendence the Admonition to Pailiament 
was published, 3 The unbending spirit of the one produced severity 
m those who governed, and severity created hatred and animosity, 
which m its turn gave rise to moie vigorous measures, till both 
parties neglected the essentials of religion to dispute about its 
externals In the next year (June 11, 1573), 4 Elizabeth issued a 
proclamation against the punjans, and they, on then part, agreed 
to protestations declaratory of the reasons ol their not joining m 
the national worship. In the autumn, a madman, of the name of 
Birchet, excited by puritanic principles, stabbed Mr Hawkins, an 
eminent officer in the navy, mistaking him foi Mr Hatton of the 
council, an event which aggrat ated the ill-will which was borne 
towards them, and in order that this opposition to autkoiity 
might he more effectually prevented, a letter was written from the 
council to ceitam chosen commissioners m every shire (Nov ), 5 
exciting them to enforce the orders of the proclamation. During 
the next summer (a d. 1574), the exercises of piophesymgs 3 were 
put down m the diocese of Norwich (June 7), notwithstanding 
some diversity of opinion which prevailed among the council. 
These seveial steps served but to make the line of separation be- 

( a ) This piesbytery, which was ment of similar institutions The 
the hrst established m England, was chief peisons engaged m it weie 
for some time conducted in seciet, Field and Wilcox They published 
and though the bishops were ae~ then i emulations, which were de- 
quamted with its existence, they nominated the ‘Orders of Wands- 
could not discover the members who worth’ (Pullei, ix 103) 
composed it, or prevent the establish- 

1 Strype’s Ann. m. 491 2 Ibid iv 98. 

3 Neal’s Fur i 231, 243 4 Strype’s Parker, n, 256 and 283 

5 Strype's Ann in 384. 6 Strype’s Farker, n 361. 
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tween the puritans and the church more definitely marked, and 
exasperated the minds of both It is not easy to determine how 
far any blame may attach to Archbishop Parker, for his conduct 
may, in the judgment of some persons, appear to have been 
dictated by correct views with regard to ecclesiastical policy , and 
it is impossible to ascertain who weie the prime movers of that 
severe compulsion, which was hardly warranted by the cause 
against which it was directed It is generally attributed to the 
queen herself ( b ), who could ill brook any opposition to her com¬ 
mands, but the real question, as far as Paiker’s character is con¬ 
cerned, is, whether he approved of what was done, or whether he 
only followed the directions of Elizabeth and her council. 
(a d 1575 ) There can be no doubt that he was a great and 
good man, and that our church owes much to his wisdom, learn¬ 
ing, and care , hut it is not unlikely, that had he acted with the 
same Christian foibearance and decision which was exhibited by 
bis successoi, he would have saved the country from much lrre- 
ligion, fanaticism, and bloodshed He was m most respects pecu¬ 
liarly suited to his station , hut m his intercourse and treatment of 
the puritans, he was perhaps guilty of an error m judgment, he 
was sincere, though warm, and m carrying on his plans of reform 
he deprived himself of the earthly happiness of the latter yeais of 
his life* he died May 17. 1 

§ 447. (a d 1576 ) One of the early acts of Gundal was to 
reform the exeicises of prophesymgs, into which some disorders 
had occasionally crept, and for this purpose he issued ordeis 2 con¬ 
cerning the manner of managing the proceedings of these assem¬ 
blies ( a ) , hut the queen took occasion, upon his next appearance at 
court, to declare herself offended at the number of preachers, as 

( b ) Jewell says, £ Regime certum cussed as the bishop should appoint, 
eat, nolle flecti (1547 ) Sed re- The laity were never to speak, noi 
gma ferre mutationem m religione, any of the clergy who were not pie- 
hoc tempoie, nnllam potest’ (Bur- viouslyjudged meet to be speakers; 
net, vi 445, No 84, App 450, No the rest of the clergy were to be 
88) Grindal says of those who allowed to perform exercises befoie 
would not give way, c Sed cum hoc the clergy m pnvate, but not be- 
non faciunt noS apud serenissimam fore the whole congregation The 
reginam ista coutentione mitatam, speakers weie immediately to be 
nihil possumus’ (Burnet, 468, No stopped if they glanced at any state, 
92) or any person public oi private, or 

( a ) They were to be carried on said anything against the laws, rites, 
in some church appointed by the pohcies, and discipline of the church 
bishop, and the archdeacon, or some of England, and if they had ever 
one (a grave and learned graduate), been silenced, they were not to be 
appointed by him, was to be the admitted again, without a fresh ap- 
moderator. Such portions of Sciip- pointmeut, 
ture were to be examined and dia- 


1 Strype’s Pat her , 11 430 


2 Strype’s GrmdaJ, 327. 
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well as at these exercises, desiring- him to redress both. In conse¬ 
quence of this, he wrote to hei a most apostolical epistle 1 (Dec. 
20th), and urged her to consider the utility of such institutions, 
and the duty of obeying the will of God, and not following our 
own devices. This step, however, did not at all coincide with the 
methods by which Elizabeth was determined to govern, and 
dunng the next spring 3 she sent a letter to all the bishops com¬ 
manding them to suppress prophesyings m their dioceses, and 
in June sequestered the archbishop, and confined him to his 
house (*) 3 ; and thus made the remainder of his life inactive as to 
the cause of the church; for though he appears during the whole 
time to have carried on the ecclesiastical business m his own name, 
yet his influence and authority were thus rendered nugatory at a 
period when everything depended on the favour of the court. He 
seems indeed to have tendered his resignation with a sincere wish 
for its acceptance, but Whitgift had too much right feeling to 
allow him to enter on an office during the lifetime of an incumbent 
who, though he differed from his successor in principles, was mani- 
fectly acting the part of an honest man 4 The convocation, too, 
in 1581, showed their respect for Gnndal by presenting a petition 
m his favour, drawn up by Tobie Mathews, dean of Christ Church, 
and printed m Fullei$ 5 and though there remains no document 
which decidedly proves the time of his restoration, yet it probably 
took place in the next year. He died July 6, 1583, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Whitgift, bishop of Worcester 6 

§ 448 (a d 1583 ) The conduct of Gnndal must always appear 
most exemplary He was himself adverse to the ecclesiastical 
dresses, yet upon the advice of Peter Martyr 7 he conformed, and 
exerted himself to effect the same m his brethren, because he saw 
that the want of a sufficient ministry was the greatest evil which 
could happen to the church but when such measures were adopted 
as were against his conscience, he remonstrated as a Christian 
patriot, and offered a resignation of his office, m which he could 
not fulfil the duties required of him by the crown without offending 
his God. The question of whether he was right m his judgment 
is totally indifferent, but a monarch with half the sense which 
Elizabeth possessed, had she not been hurried away by her passions, 
would have treated him m a very different manner, even though 

( b ) Another source of displeasure pensation to Julio, a physician of 
is hinted at by Strype and Camden Loid Leicester’s; but the“authonty 
(Gnndal , 440, and Elizabeth , 287), on which this story rests is ques- 
arising from his not granting a dis- tionable 


1 Strype’s Gnndal , 558, No ix 
3 Ibid 343. 

5 Tuller, ix. 120. 

7 Burnet, v 478. 


2 Ibid 342 

4 Strype’s Whitgift , i. 222 
6 Strype’s Gnndal , 403. 
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she supposed him to be in the wrong : she might have accepted Ins 
resignation; and behaved towards him with more peisonal kind¬ 
ness But as it was, the ill consequences of this affair were very 
apparent, discipline was neglected, 1 and the puritan paity so far 
prevailed as to mtroduce many clergymen of their own opinions 
into ecclesiastical situations, notwithstanding the seeming tmmiph 
of the other side: and the parliament of 1581 piesented a petition 
in favour of ecclesiastical reform, the general tendency of which 
was apparently to abridge the power of the bishops 2 by making 
the concuirence of the dean and chapter, or six preachers, neces¬ 
sary for certain episcopal acts, such as ordaining, commuting 
penance, &c. Most of the articles of this petition which regard 
residence and pluralities have been since, wholly or partially, 
adopted, excepting indeed the fifth and sixth—that no dignitary 
of the church should hold more than one living together with bis 
cathedral preferment; and that no more than two such dignities 
should be tenable by the same person ( a ) 

§ 449. But it may not be amiss here to say something more of 
the treatment of the puritans , for the line of policy was now so 
decidedly taken up by the government, that any subsequent con¬ 
cession must have looked like vacillation of judgment, or weakness 
of power Let it be asked then what the treatment of the pun- 
tans ought to have been p how should uniformity have been pre¬ 
served without giving up episcopacy or other essentials ? Befoie 
we enter on such a discussion, it may be useful to consider how 
tar the then existing law diffeied from the present, and how far 
that law itself was the cause of the opposition raised agamst it. 
There was then nothing which resembled toleiation towards Pro¬ 
testant dissenters, if an individual weie offended at any part of 
the service, he could not absent himself from church, as he would 
have incurred a severe penalty by so doing he had no other 
place of worship to which he might letne , for in all probability, 
at hist, many of the puritans would have been perfectly contented 
with this, and if their passions had been allowed to cool, if an 
opportunity of viewing our decent forms had been given them, 
many might have quietly returned into the bosom of the church. 
Such steps, however, were little suited for the chaiacter of Eliza¬ 
beth, who would as readily have surrendered her crown as have 
allowed her subjects to exercise then private judgments on such 
matters; and the punishment of death was esteemed the only 
lemedy for Biownists, 3 who denied the queen’s supremacy m any 

(a) This has just now (August, 1840) become the law of the land 

1 Stiype's Wlutgift, i. 226 2 Ibid, m 47 [No 3 ] 

3 Strype’s Ann v 269. 
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but civil matters He, therefore, who could raise a scruple in the 
mmd of an individual as to the legitimacy of a ceremony, raised a 
spirit of insubordination m the breast in which it was implanted ; 
and among- the vanous opinions which pievailed, and the 
elements of discord which were thus diffused throughout the 
kingdom, it was the public danger alone which kept the nation 
united Sermons tended to foster these sentiments of free investi¬ 
gation, and Elizabeth, who clearly saw their tendency, instead of 
tiymg to dnect them to useful objects,.and to disseminate real 
Christianity, endeavoured to curtail the frequency of them, if not 
to suppress them altogether Now had the laws against noncon¬ 
formity been made much more easy with regard to those who 
were already m orders, and possessed of prefeiment, had the 
better sort of nonconformists been tieated with lenity, and had the 
government shut its eyes to their failings ; had all interroga¬ 
tories ev officio me?o l been disused, which served hut to embody 
the nonconformists, had every means been exeited to instruct the 
rising generation, and to convince them practically that the dress 
was an indifferent point (for many of the nonconformists were at 
first weak biethren, and weie often rendeied turbulent merely bv 
se-ventyj , had strictness of subscription been requned from all 
who took possession of benefices, and the same sort of laxity allowed 
which now pievails with regard to dress ) had the government and 
the bishops exerted their first energies in reforming undoubted 
abuses, it is probable that nonconformity would not have been so 
closely connected with revolutionary piiuciples and the assertion of 
civil rights ; and that m the subsequent struggle, the church might 
have helped to support the throhe, instead of proving the readiest 
point through which the sovereign could be attacked As it was, 
Elizabeth suppoited the church by her eneigy and talents, and 
circumstances enabled her to triumph over the rising spirit of 
freedom m the country, but m the hands of James and Charles, 
the abuses, real and imaginary, which existed in the church, con¬ 
tributed greatly to oveithrow the monarchy. 


1 See § 458 (a). 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM WHITGIFT’S APPOINTMENT, 1583, TO THE END 
OF THE REIGN 

450. Whitgift, aichbishop , he lequires subscription to the ‘ Three 
Aiticles’ 451. Treatment of the puntnns , opposition to the bishops. 

452 Objects of the puritans 453 Law framed against the queen of 
Scots 454 Hooker and Tiavers 455. Death of Mary queen of Scots 
456 Attempts at innovation , convocation 457 Armada, conduct of 
the Roman Catholics 458 Conduct of the puritans 459. Treatment 
of them 460 Question ot episcopacy 461 Treatment of the libellers 
4G2 Roman Catholics 463, 464 Ongm of the Lambeth Articles. 465. 
Greater peace m the church 466 Change of opinion m certain puritans 
467 Charactei of Elizabeth 468 Her treatment of the puritans and 
Roman Catholics 469 Religious, but arbitrary. 47 t 0 Death of Eliza¬ 
beth. 471 State of the chuich 

$ 450 The selection of Whitgift for the metropolitan see was 
judicious, considering the line of policy with regard to church 
matters which Elizabeth had determined to adopt. The question 
was now, whether loice should compel the clergy to be all of 
one mind about indifferent matters; and the present archbishop 
was a. tit instrument to decide it according to the wishes of the 
queen. 

1 He began his administration by examining how the regula¬ 
tions affecting recusancy and nonconformity were observed, and 
addressed a circular letter to his biethren the bishops, directing 
them to take care that the articles (*) concerning these matters, 
on which they had agreed, should be duly enforced. In his own 
diocese he began at once a very rigid inquiry into the state of the 
cleiiry, and strictly enjoined subscription to the three articles 
which now stand in the thirty-sixth canon. From the subordi¬ 
nate officers, who were deputed to carry on this investigation, 2 
the ministers of Kent addressed themselves to the archbishop m 
person, who, having spent two or three days in endeavouring to 
convince them, proceeded to the suspension of such as persisted in 
their non-compliance, while they on their part appealed to the 

(a) These are printed m Strype, and of the queen, but the legality 
and contain m the sixth section the of requiring subscription to them 
three articles m the thirty-sixth may still be doubted See this part 
canon to which Whitgift required of the question discussed in Neals 
subscription (Whitgift, l 229). Puritans , i. 820. 

They had the sanction of the bishops 

1 Strype’s Whitgift, i 227, &c. 2 Rid. i 245. 
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council. The same step was also adopted by certain ministers m 
Suffolk, 1 who were placed under the same circumstances, and in 
whose favour some of the magistrates of the county had ventuied 
to petition. 2 *This produced a sort of lemonstiance from the 
council, and an answer from the archbishop, who was determined 
to proceed with vigour, and to exeicise the powers of the ecclesias¬ 
tical commission 

5 451, The articles and interrogatories which were issued 
during the spring of 1584 are a strong instance of the indefinite 
and tyrannical power then exercised by the governors of the 
church. 3 They were queries ex officio ?nei o, proposed to clergy¬ 
men, whose only accuser was common fame, and who were 
expected to answer on oath questions which involved not only 
their opinions on matters m which they had, or might have, con¬ 
formed, but the very fact of their conformity and their future 
intentions formed part of the inquiry Whitgift and the other 
bishops contended, that in their proceeding in this way they were 
borne out by received custom and the usages of other courts, and 
that such steps were necessary, when no information could he 
pi o cured against nonconforming and popular ministers , hut this 
circumstance, if indeed the fact were so, proved the total abhor¬ 
rence which the mass of the population must have felt towards 
ecclesiastical courts, or that such nonconformity could not he very 
frequent or considerable, when no evidence could he obtained of a 
fact done in the face of the whole congiegation, among whom any 
stranger might he present. And Burleigh, who was the sound 
friend of the church, though not an admirer of all ecclesiastical 
proceedings, 4 characterises these articles as ( so curiously penned, 
so full of branches and circumstances, as I think the inquisitors of 
Spam used not so many questions to comprehend and to trap 
then preys ’ Fie strongly advises a more charitable method of 
treatment, and while he disputes not the legality of what was 
done, he subjoins omnia hcent , yet omnia non •expediwit As to 
the wisdom and propriety of allowing the church to remain as it 
was by law established, 5 the bishops seem to have convinced 
several of the court by two conferences held with the opposite 
party in the presence of those who entertained doubts on this 
subject m the latter of these, which took place at Lambeth in 
1585, the archbishop during four hours confuted and answered m 
a most satisfactory manner their scruples and objections But 
the steps which he took to enforce conformity, and unity of 
opinion, were not so well received, 6 and this induced him to 
comply with the suggestions of Walsingham, who advised, that 

1 Strype’s Ann v. 264 2 Strvpe’s Whitgift, i 250. 3 Ibid lii 81, No. iv 

4 Ibid in 106, No ix . and Fullei, ix 156 

5 Paul’s Whtgijt Woidswortk’aJfct BiogAv 343 <> Strype’s Whitgift,i 431 



